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LETTER  XXIV. 

April  19,  1813. 

STATE    OT    MUSIC   IN   ITALY,    DURING    THE    SIX- 
TEENTH   CENTURY. 

jMCelody,  the  chUd  of  fancy,  was  still  held  in 
Gothic  chains,  and  the  subject  of  every  movement 
was  invariable. 

To  check  imagination's  wild  vagaries,  and  restrain 
her  wanton  flighty  in  the  solemnity  of  supplication, 
humility  of  contrition,  funereal  sorrow,  or  even  the 
cheerful  song  of  gladness  and  thanksgiving,  when 
addressed  to  the  Divinity,  during  the  celebration  of 
sacred  rites  in  the  temple/  is  not  only  required  by 
propriety,  but  duty ;  yet,  as  the  confining  music  en- 
tirely to  religious  purposes  borders  on  fanaticism,  so 
the  treating  secular  and  light  subjects  with  eccle- 
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siastical  gravity,  making  a  fugue  of  every  movement, 
and  regarding  grace,  elegance,  and  fertility  of  in- 
vention, as  criminal,  or  at  best,  as  frivolous,  are 
equally  proofs  of  a  deficiency  in  taste  and  candour. 

What  kind  of  music  the  Italians  cultivated  before 
the  general  use  of  counterpoint  was  established,  we 
cannot  ascertain ;  but  we  find,  in  the  lives  of  their 
first  painters,  that  many  of  them  had  been  brought 
up  to  music  as  a  profession.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
for  instance,  was  an  excellent  performer  on  several 
instruments,  and  invented  a  new  species  of  lyre  in 
the  shape  of  a  horse's  skull. 

Great  natural  powers  frequently  astonish  and 
charm  without  much  assistance  from  art ;  and  so 
late  as  the  year  1547,  Pietro  Aaron  gives  a  list  of 
inch  extraordinary  performers  as  were  able  to  sing 
from  notes  "  cant  are  a  libra  "  by  which  we  may 
suppose  that  the  art  was  then  in  its  infancy.    . 

And,  according  to  Tartini,  "  the  old  Italian  songs 
being  only. made  for  a  single  voice,  were  simple  in 
the  highest  degree ;  partaking  of  die  nature  of  retu 
Uttive,  but  largo"  (as  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  s&H 
sing  the  stanzas  of  Tftftse.)  "  None  were  confined 
to  regular  bars,  and  the  key  was  determined  by  the 
quality  and  compass  of  voice  that  was  to  sing  them." 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  when  the 
works  q£  Paleetcina  appeared,  the  Italians  may,  with 
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justice,  be  said  to  have  given  instructions  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  in  counterpoint,  as  ever  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  operas,  they  have  done  in  singing. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  die  life  of  a 
studious  man,  whose  mind  is  more  active  than  his 
body,  affords  few  materials  for  biography,  even  if 
every  transaction  of  his  life  were  known ;  but  at  a 
remote  period,  when  every  lineament  and  trace  of 
character  is  obliterated,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
time  and  place  even  of  his  existence  can  be  ascer- 
tained, or  the  works  enumerated,  which  his  genius 
and  diligence  have  produced. 

Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestbina,  whose 
works  have  been  so  justly  admired  and  celebrated,  is 
of  this  class ;  for  little  more  has  been  recorded  of  his 
life,  than  if  it  had  been  wholly  spent  in  a  hermitage. 
His  birth,  however,  has  been  fixed,  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty,  in  the  year  1529,  at  Palest rina$ 
the  Prenesteof  the  ancients. 

Italy  being  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately,  divided 
into  many  independent  states,  each  of  which  had  a 
distinct  and  separate  honour  to  maintain ;  the  na- 
tives are  not  only  very  careful  in  settling  the  spot 
where  a  man  of  genius  was  born,  but  of  recording 
the  place  where  he  was  educated,  together  with  the 
name  of  his  master ;  and  as  the  painters  of  Italy  are 
appropriated  to  their  different  schools,  so  are  the 
b<2 
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musicians ;  and  a  composer  or  performer  of  eminent 
abilities  is  seldom  mentioned  without  his  country,  by 
which  it  is  known  that  he  is  of  the  Roman,  Vene- 
tian, Neapolitan,  Lombard,  or  Bolognese  school, 
each  of  which  has  some  peculiar  characteristic,  that 
enables  one  intelligent  musician  of  Italy  immediately 
to  discover  the  school  of  another,  by  his  works  or 
performance.  To  these  distinctions  the  natives  of 
other  countries  so  little  attend,  that  when  it  is  said  a 
musician  comes  from  Italy,  no  further  inquiry  is 
made. 

From  this  ancient  custom  of  naming  the  master 
with  the  scholar,  and  his  country,  all  the  writers  of 
Italy  who  have  given  any  account  of  Palestrina 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Gaudio  Mell,  Fiamingo,  a  Fleming ;  by  whom 
they  have  been  generally  understood  to  mean  Claud 
Goudimel,  a  native  of  Franche-Comt£,  and  a  Hu- 
guenot, who  was  among  the  first  who  set  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  by  Clement  Marot,  and  Theo- 
dore Beza,  to  music  -r  and  who  was  murdered  at 
Lyons  in  1572,  during  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Day. 

From  the  few  circmmstances  and  outlines  of  Pa- 
lestrina's  life,  which  have  been  preserved,  we  may 
collect,  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1589;  and 
that,  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  composer,  he 
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was  admitted,  about  1555,  into  the  Pope's  Chapel 
at  Rome.  In  1562,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he 
was  elected  Maesto  di  Capella  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  same  city ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Animuccia,  iu  1571,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  similar  appointment  at  St.  Peter's  ;  and  last- 
ly, having  brought  choral  harmony  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  has  never  since  been  exceeded,  he 
died  in  the- year  1594,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

The  following  account  of  his  death  and  burial  was 
entered  in  the  register  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  by 
Ippolito  Gamboce,  Puntatore,  who,  at  that  time, 
had  the  care  of  the  records. 

u  February  the  2d,  1594.  This  morning  died 
u  the  most  excellent  musician,  Signor  Giovanni 
"  Pierloisci,  our  dear  companion,  and  Maestro  di 
41  Capella  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  whither  his  fune- 
44  ral  was  attended,  not  only  by  all  the  musicians  of 
"  Rome,  but  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people, 
44  when  Libera  me,  Dotnine,  was  sung  by  the  whole 
44  College."  To  this  account  Adami  adds  that  of 
Torrigio,  who  says:  "In  St.  Peter's  Church, 
44  near  the  altar  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  was 
14  interred,  in  consequence  of  his  extraordinary 
44  abilities,  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  the  great 
44  musical  composer;  and  Maestro  di  Capella  of 
"  this  church.    His  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
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"  the  musicians  of  Rome ;  and  i  Libera  me,  Do* 
"  mine/  as  composed  by  himself  in  five  parts, 
"  was  sung  by  three  choirs.  Upon  his  coffin  was 
"  this  inscription,  '  Joannes  Petrus  Aloysius  Prar 
"  nestinus  Musica  Princeps.'  " 

It  were  endless  to  transcribe  all  the  eulogiums 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  Palestrina,  by  mu- 
sical  writers,  though  he  has  seldom  been  mentioned 
by  others ;  but  it  is  left  to  artists  to  take  care  of 
their  own  fame,  and  that  of  their  brethren.  Heroes 
indeed  are  consigned  to  historians,  and  the  learned 
are  seldom  negligent  of  themselves. 

However,  very  honourable  mention  was  made  of 
our  great  contrapuntist,  during  his  lifetime,  by  Gio- 
vanni Guidetto,  chaplain  to  Pope  Gregory  the 
Thirteenth;  who  being  appointed  to  collate,  col- 
lect, and  regulate  the  choir  service  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  in  1582,  says,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
depend  solely  oo  his  own  judgment  in  this  under- 
taking, and  therefore  had  applied  to  that  prince  of 
musicians,  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  to 
superintend  and  correct  the  whole  work;  an  office, 
which  be  was  so  obliging  as  to  undertake.  "  And 
"  (he  adds)  if  the  compilation  be  found  to  have  any 
"  merit,  it  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  kind  as-  - 
"  sistance." 

Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  tbe   great 
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veneration  in  which  be  was  held  by  contemporary 
professors,  from  a  collection  of.  Psalms,  m  fire 
parts,  that  was  published  in  159$,  and  dedicated  to 
Palestrina,  by  fourteen  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
Italy  at  that  time. 

By  the  friendly  assistance  of  Signor  Santarelli, 
Dr.  Barney  procured,  when  be  was  at  Rome,  a 
complete  cataloguer  of  all  the  genuine  productions 
of  Pakstrina,  with  the  several  dates  and  forms  of 
their  publication,  tide  of  each  piece,  and  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  printer.  These  are  classed  in 
the  following  manner* 

Masses  in  four,  five,  and  six  parts— of  which 
Book  1st.  appeared  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  when 
the  author  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age; 
and  in  that  city  only  went  through  three  several 
editions  daring  his  life.  Book  2d.  of  his  Masses* 
which  includes  the  celebrated  composition,  intitkd 
MisftA  Papjb  Mahc&lli,  was  published  at  Rome, 
1567. 

Of  thiw  production,  k  has  been  related  by  Anto- 
nio Liberati,  and  after  him  byAdami,  and  other 
musical  writers,  that  the  Pope  and  conclave,  being 
offended  and  scandalized  at  die  right  and  injudicious 
manner  in  which  the  Mass  had  been  long  set  and 
performed,  determined  to  banish  music  in  parts  en* 
teeiy  from  the  church;  but  that  Pttatrma,  at  the 
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age  of  twenty-six,  during  the  short  pontificate  of 
Marcellus  Cervinus,  entreated  his  Holiness  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of -his  design,  till  he  had  heard 
a  Mass,  composed  in  what,  according  to  his  ideas, 
was  the  true  ecclesiastical  style. 

His  request  being  granted,  this  composition  in 
six  parts,  was  performed  at  Easter,  1555,  before  the 
Pope  and  college  of  Cardinals;  who  found  it  so 
grave,  noble,  elegant,  learned,  and  pleasing,  that 
music  was  restored  to  favour,  and  again  established 
in  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites. 

This  Mass  was  afterwards  printed,  and  dedicated 
to  the  successor  of  Marcellus,  Pope  Paul  the 
Fourth,  by  whom  Palestrina  was  appointed  Maes- 
tro di  Cfcpella  to  the  pontifical  chapel. 

The  friends  of  choral  music  will  doubtless  be 
curious,  to  have  a  faithful  and  minute  account  of  a 
composition,  which  had  sufficient  power  to  pre- 
serve their  favourite  art  from  disgrace  and  excom- 
munication. 

Dr.  Burney  assures  us,  from  an  accurate  score, 
procured  for  him  by  Signor  Santarelli,  out  of  the 
Sistine  chapel,  where  if  is  still  performed,  that  it  is 
the  most  simple  of  all  Palestrina's  works :  no 
canon,  inverted  fugue,  or  complicated  measures, 
having  been  attempted  throughout  the  composition ; 
the  style  is  solemn — the  harmony  pure — and,  by  its 
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facility,  the  performer  and  hearer  are  equally  ex- 
empted from  trouble. 

The  rest  of  his  Masses  appeared  in  the  following 
order. — Book  III.  Roma  per  Valerium  Doricum, 
1570,  in  folio,  Ven.  1599-  Book  IV.  Venet.  per 
Ang.  Gardanum,  1582,  quarto.  V.  Roma,  1590. 
VI.  Ven.  1596.  VII.  1594.  VIII.  and  IX.  Ven. 
1599.  X.  and  XL  Ven.  160a  And  XII.  with- 
out  date  or  name  of  the.  printer.  Besides  this  regu- 
lar order  of  publication,  these  Masses  were  re- 
printed in  different  forms  and  collections,  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy. 

The  next  division  of  Palestrina's  works  consists 
of  Motets  for  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  voices,  in 
five  books,  printed  at  Rome  and  Venice,  1569, 1588, 
1589,  1596,  1601. 

Motets  for  four  voices,  Lib.  I.  Roma*,  1590. 
II.  Venet.  1604. 

Two  books  of  Offertorii,  a  5,  e  a  6  voc. 
Roma;,  1593. 

Lamentation!  a  4  voc.  Roma?,  1588. 

Hymns  for  5  voices,  Ven.  i598. 

Litanie,  a  4  voc.  Ven.  1600. 

Magnificat,  8  tonum,  Romae,  159L     And 

Madrigali  Spirituali,  two  books,  Rome  and 
Venice,  1594. 

95 
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To  this  list%are  to  be  added,  La  Cantica  di 
Salomone,  a  5 ;  two  other  books  of  Magnificats* 
a  4,  5,  e6.voc. ;  one  of  Lamentationi,  a  5;  and 
another  of  secular  madrigals.  These  have  been 
printed  in  miscellaneous  publications,  after  die 
author's  death ;  and  there  still  remain  in  the  Papal 
chapel,  unedited,  another  Mass,  a  4,  upon  the 
bexachord,  ut,  re,  mi>  fa,  sol,  la ;  his  Missa  Deftmc- 
torum,  a  5 ;  and  upwards  of  twenty  motets,  chiefly 
for  8  voices,  a  due  cori. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  be  related  of  Pales- 
trina,  except,  that  most  ot  his  admirable  produc- 
tions still  subsist.  Few  of  his  admirers,  indeed,  are 
possessed  of  the  first  editions  of  all  has  works  com* 
plete,  in  print  or  manuscript :  yet  curious  and  dili- 
gent collectors  hi  Italy  can  still,  with  little  difficulty,, 
furnish  themselves  with  a  considerable  number  of 
these  models  of  counterpoint,  and  ecclesiastical 
gravity. 

If  we  consider  the  slow  manner  in  which  works 
.  of  this  description  are  conducted,  from  die  many 
real  parts  they  contain,  and  of  which  some  are 
generally  moving  in  canon,  and  the  rest  always  in 
fugue,  we  shall  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  num- 
ber of  his  productions,  as  pleased  with  their  effects. 
The  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  or  the  Elder  Pliny, 
among  the  ancients,   or  of  Fabricius  among  the 
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moderns,  were  hardly  more  numerous*  With  the 
union;  indeed,  of  great  erudition,  and  great  mk** 
try,  we  are  not  surprised;  b«t  Genius,  is  addon 
so  voluminous. 
,  Palestrina  having  brought  bit  style  to  such  per- 
fection, that  the  best  compositions  which,  have  been 
produced  for  the  church  grace  his  time,  are  pro* 
verbtally  said  to  be  alia  Palestrina,  this  appears  to 
be  the  proper  place  to  discuss  its  merit. 

Though  good  taste  has  banished  fugue,  canon, 
and  elaborate  composition  from  the  stage,  yet  sound 
judgment  has  still  retained  them  in  the  church ;  to 
which,  from  the  little  use  that  is  made  of  them  else- 
where, they  are  now  in  a  manner  appropriated.* 

On  this   account,    like  the  canto  fermo  of  the 


*  There  seems  no  more  impropriety  in  their  being 
occasionally  used  in  the  chamber,  than  private  prayer 
or  family  devotion. — It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that 
the  church  and  stage  were  wholly  separated :  for  surely, 
whoever  represents  the  rites  of  the  church  in  the  the- 
atre, or  introduces  theatrical  levity  into  the  churchr 
betrays  a  deficiency  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  a  total 
disregard  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  religion  of  his 
country. 
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Romish  service,  however  one  chant  may  resemble 
another,  and  the  subject  and  modulation  of  fugues 
may  be  stolen,  yet  they  will  still  be  in  the  style  of 
choral  music,  and  never  awaken  ideas  of  secular 
songs,  or  profane  transactions. 

In  the  compositions  of  Palestrina,  there  is  in- 
deed no  unity  of  melody ;  but  as  all  the  parts  have 
an  equal  share  of  importance,  and  as  hardly  a  note- 
appears  in  them,  without  some  peculiar  intention  and 
effect,  they  cannot,  like  the  remplissage  of  a  modern 
concerto  or  opera  song,  be  composed  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  they  could  be  transcribed :  little  inven- 
tion and  few  flights  of  fancy  are  required :  yet  there 
is  a  degree  of  genius  in  finding  a  few  uncommon 
notes  that  are  favourable  to  fugue  and  canon,  as 
well  as  in  creating  new  and  graceful  passages  in 
melody.  Indeed,  both  the  choral  and  secular  styles 
have  their  peculiar  difficulties,  beauties,  and  de- 
fects. 

Whoever  is  accustomed  to  the  vocal  fugues  of 
Palestrina,  Carissimi,  or  Handel,  will  be  fastidious 
with  respect  to  those  of  other  composers  of  equal 
learning.  Preaching  upon  a  text  has  been  called  a 
Gothic  contrivance ;  and  yet,  what  admirable  les- 
sons of  piety  and  virtue  have  Tbeen  produced  under 
the  denomination  of  sermons!  Thus  fire,  genius, 
and  harmonical  resources  are  discoverable  in  fugues, 
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is  well  as  in  modem  songs,  solos,  and  concertos. 
A  musical  student,  therefore,  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  of  fugue,  is  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  com- 
position ;  as  the  bearer,  who  receives  no  pleasure 
from  ingenious  contrivance  and  complicated  har- 
mony, is  but  a  superficial  judge.  The  legitimate 
and  main  object  of  criticism  should  ever  be,  to  re- 
solve the  discords  of  contention,  to  augment  the 
gratification  of  both  parties,  and  extend  the  com- 
pass of  their  views ;  that,  like  music,  composed  d 
due  cori,  the  friends  of  harmony  and  melody  may 
agree,  though  performing  different  parts  at  a  distance 
from  each  other. 

To  return  to  Palestrina. — It  appears,  from  the 
works  of  this  most  venerable  and  exquisite  har- 
monist^ that  he  had  not  only  studied  the  greatest 
masters  of  his  own  time,  but  those  also  of  the  pre- 
ceding century ;  and  after  vanquishing  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  style  and  contrivances,  he  demonstrated 
in  his  early  works,  that  he  could  bring  them  all  into 
action,  together  with  the  admirable  improvement  of 
a  more  polished  harmony,  and  a  more  flowing  me- 
lody, consulting  in  every  difficult  enterprize  the  ear 
more  frequently  than  the  eye. 

He  not  only  knew,  say*  Padre  Martini,  how  to 
avoid  die  roughness,  but  likewise  the  languor  of 
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anterior  composers;  and  witha hanfcooy  more  full 
and  gratefal,  he  infused  a  modest  and  decent  cheer- 
fulness info  the  melody  of  every  part ;  and,  without 
incommoding  die  singer  by  unnatural  difficulties 
formed  a  complete  whole. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  usual  noble  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  for  which  he  has  been  so  justly 
celebrated,  he  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  strange 
proportions,  which  pedantry,  and  an  affectation  of 
mystical  science,  had  introduced;  for  he  employs* 
them  all  m  his  Mass,  upon  the  melody  of  Pkamme 
armiy  which  abounds  in  vain  and  unmeaning  diffi- 
culties. 

He  likewise,  for  some  time,  adhered  to  the  ab- 
surd and  almost  impious  practice  of  composing 
Masses  upon  vulgar  tones,  as  appears  by  the  tides, 
as  well  as  the  subjects,  of  those  in  his  second  and 
third  books.  However,  he  discontinued  this  Gothic 
custom  after  the  year  1570,  when,  probably,  a  bet* 
ter  taste  became  general. 

It  is  hoped  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  the 
pages,  that  have  been  devoted  to  the  professional 
history  of  Palestrvna,  In  the  annals  of  ancient 
poetry,  Homer  would  doubtless  occupy  the  most 
ample  and  honourable  station ;  and  Pakstrinar  un- 
questionably the  Homer  of  die  moat  ancient  mmic 
that  has  been   preserved,    as  justly  merits  all  ihe 
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reverence  w£  attention,  which  it  is  in  a  musical 
biographer's  power  lo  bertew* 

I  am,  8cc. 

LETTER  XXV. 

April  2,7th,  1813. 

SECULAR   MUSIC    IN    ITALY,    DURING    THE   SIX- 
TEENTH   CENTURY. 

Luca  Marenzio. 

Palestrina,  as  we  have  already  observed,  carried 
the  grave  and  ecclesiastic  style  of  music  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  unknown  to  his  predecessors — and, 
perhaps  in  £oint  of  propriety  and  essential  grandeur, 
never  since  exceeded. 

Secular  music  also  began  now  to  be  cultivated 
with  almost  equal  success.  Masters  of  the  first 
class  now  directed  their  talents  to  the  production  erf 
Madrigals;  a  style  of  composition  that  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  perfection  towards?  the  latter 
end  of  die  sixteenth  eentory,  by  means  of  the  supe* 
rior  geainff  of  LuttA  Marsnzio. 
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This  ingenious,  elegant,  and  id  his  line,  unrival- 
led composer,  was  born  at  Coccaglia,  in  the  diocese 
of  Brescia.  His  natural  inclination  leading  him 
very  early  to  the  composition  of  madrigals,  like  his 
contemporary  Palestrina,  he  obtained  an  acknow- 
ledged superiority  over  all  his  predecessors :  and  the 
number  also  of  his  publications  is  prodigious.*  In 
the  madrigal  style  .he  was  called  by  his  countrymen, 
"  II  piu  dolce  Cigno:"  and  Sebastian  Raval,  the 
Spaniard,  who  was  editor  of  some  of  his  works, 
styles  him  a  divine  composer.  He  was  sometime 
Maestro  di  Capella  to  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este  ;  and, 
according  to  Adami  and  others,  caressed  and  patron- 
ized by  many  princes  and  eminent  personages,  par- 


*  At  Venice,  between  the  years  1587  and  1601,  were 
printed  nine  books  of  his  Madrigals  for  five  Voices :  the 
two  last  were  posthumous.  Besides  these,  he  composed 
six  books  of  Madrigals  in  six  parts  :  Madrigals  for  three 
voices ;  another  set  for  five ;  and  another  for  six  voices, 
different  from  all  the  former.  Canzonets  for  the  Lute ; 
Motetti  a  4 ;  and  Sacras  Cantiones,  5,  6,  ac  7,  Vocibus 
Modulandas.  All  these  works  were  first  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, and  afterwards  at  Antwerp,  and  many  of  them  in 
London  to  English  words.  See  Musica  Transalpina,  two 
Books ;  and  a  Collection  of  Italian  Madrigals,  with  Eng- 
lish Words,  published  in  1689,  by  Thomas  Watson, 
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ticularly  by  the  King  of  Poland,  and  Cardinal  Cin- 
thio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  to  Pope  Clement  the 
Eighth. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  quitting  Poland, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Pope's  chapel ;  and  dying 
in  that  city,  in  1599,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina. 

Our  countryman,  Peacham,*  speaks  of  his  "  deli* 
"  cious  aire,  and  sweet  invention  in  madrigals ;"  and 
says,  "  that  he  excelled  all  other  whatsoever,  having 
"  published  more  sets  than  any  author  else ;  and 
"  hath  not  an  ill  song"  Adding  that  "  his  first, 
"  second,  and  third  parts  of  Thyrsis,  Veggo  dolce  il 
mio  ben,  &c.  are  "  songs,  the  Muses  themselves  might 
not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  composed."  To 
this  we  may  readily  subscribe,  and  will  not  dispute 
his  stature,  or  the  colour  of  his  hair,  when  he  fur- 
ther tells  us,  "  that  he  was  a  little  black  man :"  but 
when  he  asserts  that  "he  was  organist  of  the  Pope's 
chapel  at  Rome  a  good  while,  where  there  never  was 
an  organ,  we  can  no  longer  credit  his  report ;  nor  is 
it  likely,  however  great  the  musical  merit  of  this  little 
black  man  may  have  been,  that  the  niece  of  any 


*  See  Complete   Gentleman,  page  101,   edition  of 
1634. 
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reigning  Pope  could  have  been  sent  for  to  Poland, 
as  Peacham  tells  us,  with  so  little  ceremony,  in  the 
character  of  a  lutenist  and  singer,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  his  Polish  majesty,  and  the  affection 
of  Luca  Marenzio.  4n  short,  the  whole  account  is 
compiled  from  hearsay  evidence;  and  abounds  ip  ab* 
surdities;  and  is  so  much  the  more  incredible,  as  no 
other  musical  writers,  eager  as  they  were  to  record 
every  memorial  they  could  procure  concerning  this 
celebrated  musician,  have  ventured  to  relate  these 
strange  circumstances. 

There  are  no  madrigals  so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  or 
amusing  to  the  eye,  as  those  of  this  ingenious  and 
fertile  compose!.  The  subjects  of  fugue,  imitation, 
and  attack,  are  traits  of  ekgant and  pleasing  melody; 
which,  though  they  seem  selected  with  the  utmost 
care,  for  the  sake  of  the  words  they  are  to  express, 
yet  so  artful  are  the  texture  and  disposition  of  the 
parts,  that  the  general  harmony  and  effect  of  the 
whole  are  as  complete  and  unembarrassed  as  if  he 
had  been,  writing  in  plain  counterpoint,  without 
poetry  or  contrivance. 

The  madrigals  of  the  sixteenth  century  appear 
now  so  grave,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  music  of  the  church ;  yet  the  masters  of  that  pe- 
riod had  very  distinct  and  characteristic  rules  for 
composing  in  both  styles.     Pietro  Pontk),  who  had 
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himself  produced  many  that  were  excellent,  in  giving 
instructions  for  composing  madrigals,  says,  "  that 
"  the  subjects  of  fugue  and  imitation  in  them  should 
"  be  short,  and  the  notes  of  a  quicker  kin<J,  and 
"  more  syncopated,  than  in  church  music,  otherwise 
"  they  would  not  be  madrigals.  The  parts  likewise 
"  should  frequently  move  together,  but  the  greatest 
"  care  should  be  taken  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
u  words,  as  exactly  as  musical  imitation  will  allow, 
"  not  only  by  quick  and  slow  passages,  or  notes  as- 
"  cending  and  descending  occasionally,  but  also  by 
"  modulation,  which,  when  the  sentiment  of  the  poet 
u  implies  harshness,  cruelty,  pain,  sorrow,  or  even 
"  joy  and  pleasure,  will  assist  the  expression  more 
"  than  single  notes."  Here  he  refers  to  the  fourth 
madrigal  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  book  the  first,  for  an 
example  of  the  happy  expression  of  words. 

Though  composers  were  still  very  timid  in  the  use 
of  flats,  sharps,  and  transposed  keys,  yet  licences 
were  taken  in  madrigals,  which  wet e  inadmissible  in 
music  for  the  church.  The  answers  to  subjects  de- 
livered were  rather  imitations  than  regular  repbes 
according  to  due  strict  laws  of  fugue;  yet,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  melody  of  the  short  passages  or  nonisi* 
cal  sentences  that  were  used,  and  the  harmony  with 
which  they  were  accompanied,  great  pains  seem  to 
have  been  taken  in  polishing  both.     Indeed,.  §*  thia 
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was  die  favourite  music  of  the  chamber,  where  it  is 
probable  that  critics  and  lovers  of  music  constantly 
attended ;  for  neither  public  concerts  nor  operas  had 
as  yet  existence ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
refinement  was  bestowed  on  this  species  of  compo- 
sition, which  the  ideas  of  musical  perfection  could 
then  suggest. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

JprilQS,  1813. 

THE   SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

Venetian  School. 

In  the  two  last  letters  we  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
most  able  musicians  of  the  Roman  school,  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  Ve- 
nice, a  city  which  has  always  patronized  and  encou- 
raged music,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  local  situation, 
having  no  field  sports,  suburban  diversions^  or  land 
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near  enough  for  the  purpose  of  riding  or  walking  for 
recreation  ;  it  was  natural,  and  almost  necessary  for 
its  inhabitants  to  cherish  and  refine  such  amuse- 
ments as  were  compatible  with  their  insulated  situa- 
tion. 

At  the  head  of  this  school  the  Italians  themselves 
place  Adrian  Will aert,  the  pupil  of  John  Mou- 
ton,  and  master  of  Zarlino.  Willaert,  or,  as  he  is 
usually  called  in  Italy,  Adriano,  was  born  at  Bruges 
in  Flanders,  and,  during  his  youth,  studied  the  law  at 
Paris;  if,  with  the  view  of  making  it  his  profession, 
there  must  have  been  an  early  conflict  between  legi- 
slation and  music,  the  last  of  which  having  a  power- 
ful advocate  in  his  own  heart,  gained  the  cause ;  for, 
by  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  where  he  found  that  his  own  motet, 
Verbum  bonum,  et  suave,  was  performed  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Josquin :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he. 
was  known  as  a  composer  previous  to  his  arrival  at 
Rome. 

This-  motet  is  in  six  parts :  soprano,  two  coun- 
tertenor, tenor,  baritono,  and  bass.  It  was  published 
at  Fossombronein  1519,  forty-three  years  before  Zar- 
lino made  him  an  interlocutor  in  his  Dialogue  (Ra- 
gionamente)  at  Venice ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined, that  no  other  of  his  compositions  appeared 
till  1542,  when  we  are  told,  that  his  motets  for  six 
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voices  were  published.  This  edition,  which  we  dis- 
cover by  the  title  was  not  the  first,  is  preserved  kt 
the  British  Museum,  where  also  we  find  the  most 
splendid  and  curious  work  of  this  author.  It  was 
published  at  Ferrara  in  1558,  by  his  scholar  and 
friend,  Francesco  Viola,  (another  of  the  interlo- 
cutors in  Zarlino's  Ragionameute),  under  the  title  of 
Musica  Nova,  in  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven 
parts,  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Alphonso 
D'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  editor,  his- Maestro 
di  Capella,  calls  Adriano  his  master ;  and  says,  that 
he  is  strongly  attached  to  him,  not  only  for  his  won- 
derful abilities  in  music,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
integrity  and  learning,  and  the  friendship  with  which 
he  has  long  honoured  him/  Zarlino  likewise  omits 
no  opportunity  of  exalting  the  character  of  his  in- 
structor. 

These  are  honourable  testimonies  of  regard,  which 
seem  the  more  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  either 
from  the  worthlessness  of  the  master,  or  ingratitude 
of  the  scholar,  such  instances  of  private  worth  very 
rarely  occur  in  musical  annals. 

In  this  publication,  there  is  a  wooden  cut  of  the 
author,  "  Adriam  WiUaert  FUtndrii  Effigies;99  and 
the  compositions  contained  in  it  are  of  that  elabo- 
rate description  for  which  he  was  chiefly  renowned, 
and  sach  as  the  editor  thought  would  constitute  the 
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most  durable  monument  of  his  glory.  Zarlino  as- 
signs to  Adriatto  the  Invention  of  Pieces  for  two  or 
more  Choirs ;  and  Piccitoni  says,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  made  the  basses  in  compositions  of  eight 
parts,  move  in  unisons,  or  octaves :  particularly 
when  divided  into  two  choirs,  and  performed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  as  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  had  occasion  for  a  powerful  guide. 
The  dexterity  and  resources  of  this  author,  in  the 
construction  of  canons,  are  truly  wonderful,  as  is  in- 
deed his  total  want  of  melody;  for  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  arrange  musical  sounds  with  less  air  or  meaning 
in  the  single  parts.  But  there  are  many  avenues 
through  which  a  musician  may  travel  to  the  temple  of 
fame;  and  he  who  pursues  the  track  which  the  learn* 
ed  have  marked  out,  will  perhaps  find  it  the  least 
circuitous, 

For  theorists,  who  are  the  most  likely  to  record 
the  adventures  of  passengers  in  that  road,  will  be  the 
readiest  to  give  him  a  cast.  A  learned  and  elaborate 
style  conceals  the  want  of  genius  more  effectually 
than  the  free  and  fanciful  productions  of  the  present 
times*  x  i 

Adriano  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  filled  a  very  ex- 
alted musical  station,  being  Maestro  di  Capella  of 
St.  Mark's  Church  at  Venice-  His  works  and  scho- 
lars were  very  numerous ;  and  among  those  to  whom 
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be  communicated  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  who 
afterwards  attained  great  eminence,  were  Cipriano 
Rore,  Zarlino,  already  mentioned,  and  Costanza 
Porta, 

NEAPOLITAN    SCHOOL. 

This  school,  in  which  counterpoint  has  in  late 
times  been  so  successfully  cultivated,  was  establish- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon,  King  of  Naples,  from  1458  to 
1494 ;  who,  according  to  Biancardi,  was  not  only 
an  encourager  of  literature,  but  likewise  learned  him- 
self. During  this  period,  Naples  abounded  with  ex- 
traordinary men  of  every  profession  ;  among  whom, 
Franchinus  Gafurius,  John  Tinctor,  William  Guar- 
nerio,  and  Bernard  Yeart,  cultivated  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  music  in  that  city  with  great  success. 

Padre  Martini  places  Rocco  Rodio,  author  of 
Regolidi  Musica,  printed  at  Naples  in  1620,  at  the 
head  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  after  John  Tinctor; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  when 
this  author  flourished.  Though  we  know  but  of  few 
musical  treatises  produced  by  Neapolitans  during 
this  period,  the  names  and  celebrity  of  many  prac- 
tical musicians  have  been  recorded,  and  the  works 
of  a  considerable  number  of  composers  preserved. . 
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The  most  ancient  Secuhr  music  in  parts,  after  the 
invention  of  counterpoint,  that*  Dr.  Burney  was  able 
to  discover  on .  die  continent,  is  the  harmony  the* 
was  set  to  the  rustic  and  street  tunes  of  die  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  and  these,  under  the  several  denomina- 
tions of  Arte,  Canzonette,  Vittote,  and  Villanella 
alia  Napolitana,  were  as  much  in  fashion  through- 
out Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Pro- 
tenfal  songs  were  in  preceding  times,  and  Venetian 
ballads  have  been  since.  Besides  the  old  tunes  which 
were  collected  and  published  in  four  parts,  others 
were  composed,  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  in  imita- 
tion of  those  short  familiar  airs,  by  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal composers  of  other  places,  of  which  innumer- 
able volumes  were  published  at  Venice,  Antwerp, 
and  elsewhere,  under  the  same  titles. 

Dr.  Burney  says,  that  the  most  genuine,  and  the 
best  of  these  tunes  which  he  had  seen,  were  the 
Canzone  Villanesche,  alia  Napolitana,  by  Perissone 
Cambio,  in  1551,  and  those  of  Baldassare  Donate, 
published  at  Venice,  in  very  good  counterpoint  of 
four  parts,  in  1555.  In  these  little  national  songs, 
there  is  generally  more  humour  in  die  words,  and 
more  air  and  vivacity  in  the  melody  than  in  any 
other  compositions  equally  ancient.  They  appear  to 
have  been  originally  sung  in  the  streets  in  parts,  as 

vol.  ii.  c 
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ttft  words  of  several  iwply.  In  one  of  them,  a  sing- 
ing mooter  upe*ks,  <who  offer*  to  teach  the  garoant 
in  an  hour,  dnd  the  sjllafeles,^,  re, mi,  fa,  &c,  are 
ingeniously  applied  i»  most  ^of  the  parts,  to  suck 
«mwb  as  inquire  tbdm.ia  aohnigatioih 

\Qf  the  poetry *to  ^thich  these  tunes  wfc?e  mtrng, 
Greacimbeni  and  Qttadrio  gwe  an  account  by  the 
name  of  Filitmelle.  Adrian  Wilhert,  Vea.  1540. 
Macque,  1555.  Textore,  1566.  BwaV>,  1577.  Ber- 
Aadtoo  J>n#i,  1581.  Fmelli,  1585.  Idea  Ma- 
reutio,  1584,  1596,  1J598.  Fertabotot,  1593,  and 
.Orlando  di  Lasso,  1594 ;  fell  published  Canzomtte, 
and  ViliatieUe,  alia  Napolitana. 

No  Neapolitan  composer  however,  of  this  distant 
period  is  mentioned  with  sueh  unbounded  ipplau&e 
as  Don  Carlo  Gbsuali>o,Piunce  ofVmo^; 
it  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  pay  our  retpects  to 
the  abilities  of  thie  celebrated  and  iUnatrbus  dilet- 
tanti, in  coasideration  of  the  honour  he  has  confer- 
red upon  the  science  of  music. 

This  prince,  whose  fame  has  been  extended  by 
His  musical  productions,  more  extensively  than  by 
tus  high  rank ;  though  this  rank  will  be  found  reci- 
procally to  have  reflected  lustre  on  bis  compositions, 
wasaepbew  tp  Cardinal  Alpbonso  Geawldo,  Artb~ 
Jjish#p  of  Naples,  and -^ad  bis  title  fre.m  the  place, 
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which  gave  birth  to  Horace  *,  the  Venusutm  of  the 
Ancients. 

Po«[mhihih  Jfcaaa,  a  vektmiaou0ea<}oeleb»eted 
composer  oi  madrigals,  had  the  honour  to  instruct 
him  in  music.  His  productions  consist  of  ek  seta  of 
madrigals  lot  five  voices,  and  one  for  six*  The  prin- 
cipal editor  of  his  works  was  Simon*  Motsnaro, 
Maestro  di  CapeHe  at  Genoa,  who,  in  1566  pub- 
lished the  nrst  aw  books  in  separate  parts ;  and,  in 
1613,  the  same  madrigals,  wkh  <the  addition  of  a  sktb 
hook  in  Score  jr.  . 

The  first  and  second  books  were  republished  in 
patts  at  Venice  in  1603,  and  dedicated  to  the  aittbo* 
by  Scipkme  Sfislla,  a  J^apahtan  monk,  who  was  hin*- 
setf  also  a  composer  of  madrigals:  both  the  dedica*- 
tions  are. dated  lfi$4.  An  edition  of  the  third  book 
was  published  at  Vanise,  lfil0,  by  Qaadpno.  The 
fourth  book  also  was  reprinted  at  the.  .same  place, 
and  dedicated  to  the  author  by  Hettorre  Gesualdo, 


'   *  See  Satire  1st,  Book  2.  v.  35.  and  Odes.  Book  3. 
0de4.v.  9. 

f  PaititauajAeili  qtiilibirLsW  saadrigale  a  cinqu^voci* 
4*  iUastriBsisso  *  excetteatissimo  principe  de  Venose, 
BtCaifeGtsasMfetFattta:^^ 
diC^petianelBuompih.Genovfiu 
cS 
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1604 ;  and  a  third  impression  of  the  fifth  book  with 
a  new  edition  of  the  sixth  were  published  at  Venice 
byGahlano,l6l6.  Copies  ofallthese,  except  the  fifth 
book,  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  music  be- 
queathed to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  by  Drs.  Aldrich 
andGoodson.  The  numerous  editions  of  these  madri- 
gals published  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
encomiums  bestowed  on  their  author  by  persons  who 
rank  high  in  literature,  "  made  me,  says  Dr.  Burney," 
extremely  curious  to  see  and  "  examine  them/9 
Gerard  Vossius,  Bianconi,  Bapt.  Doni,  Tassone, 
and  many  others  speak  of  him  as  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  modern  times ;  as  one,  who  quitting  the 
beaten  track  of  other  musicians,  had  discovered  new 
melodies,  new  measures,  new  harmonies,  and  new 
modulation ;  so  that  singers  and  players  on  instru- 
ments, despising  all  other  music,  were  pleased  only 
with  that  of  this  Prince  *• 
-  -         -  »  *  -       - 

*  Opinions  of  ancient  things  are  more  frequently  taken 
upon  trust  than  formed  from  actual  examination :  thus 
Rousseau,  who  had  more  taste  and  knowledge  than  to 
approve  such  compositions  had  he  heard  or  seen  them, 
tells  us,  after  Vossius  and  Bianehirii,  "  that  the  elegant 
"  and  learned  madrigals  of  the  Prince  of  Venosa,  were 
"  admired  by  all  the  masters,  and  sung  by  all  the  ladies 
"  of  his  time."   See  Diet,  de  Mosique.  Art.  Madrigale. 
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Tassone  tells  us,  that  James  the  First,  King  of 
Scotland,  had  not  only  composed  sacred  music,  but 
invented  a  new  species  of  plaintive  melody,  different 
from  all  others ;  "  in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by 
"  the  Prince  of  Venosa,  who,  in  our  times,  has 
"  embellished  music  with  many  admirable  inven- 
u  tions."*  "  This  assertion,"  continues  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  "  greatly  increased  my  curiosity  to  examine 
"  works,  in  which  so  many  excellencies  were  con- 
"  centered ;  particularly  desirous  of  tracing  the 
"  peculiarities  of  the  national  melodies  to  Scot- 
"land,  to  a  higher  source  than  David  Rizzio. 
"  But  in  a  very  attentive  perusal  of  all  the  several 
u  parts,  of  the  whole  six  books  of  the  Prince  of  Ve- 
"  nosa's  madrigals,  I  was  utterly  unable  to  discover 
"  the  least  similitude  or  imitation  of  Caledonian  airs 
"  in  any  one  of  them :  which,  so  far  from  Scots  me- 
"  lodies,  contain  no  melodies  at  all :  nor,  when 
"  scored,  can  we  discover  the  least  regularity  of  de- 


*  Noi  ancora  possiamo  connumerar  tra  nostri  Jacopo, 
He  di  Scozia,  che  non  pur  cose  sacre  compose  in  canto, 
ma  trovd  da  se  stesso  una  nuova  musicd,  lamentabile,  e 
mesta,  differente  da  tutte  l'altre.  Nel  che  poi  h  stato 
imitato  da  Gario  Gesualdo,  Principe  di  Venosa;  che  in 
qnesta  nostra  et&  hd  illustrata  anch9  egli  la  mosica  con 
nuove  mirabili  inveutioni.    lib.  x.  eap.  xxiin 
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"  sign,  phraseology,  rhythm,  or  indeed  any  thing 
"  remarkable  in  these  madrigals,  except  unprincipled 
"  modulation,  and  the  perpetual  embarrassments  and 
"  inexperience  of  an  amateur,  in  the  arrangemente 
"  and  filling  up  of  the  parts. 

"  The  passage  m  Tassoni,  which  has  so  often 
"  been  cited  by  Scots  writers,  seems  to  imply  not 
"  only  that  James,  King  of  Scotland,  had  invented 
"  a  new  species  of  melody,  but  that  his  .melody  had 
fi  been  imitated  by  the  Prince  of  Venosa;  and  this 
u  is  die  sense  in  which  it  ha*  been  understood  by  the 
"  Scots,  and,  indeed,  by  myself,  tSl  on  finding  no 
"  kind  of  similarity  between  the  national  tunes  of 
"  North  Britain,  and  the  melodies  of  the  Prince  of 
"  Venosa,  I  examined  the  passage  anew  wfch  more 
*'  attentie*,  when  it  appeared  to  me,  at  if  Tessonifr 
u  words  did  not  imply  that  the  Prince  of  Venosa 
"  had  adapted  or  imitated  the  melodies  of  King 
"  James,  but  that  these  illustrious  dilettanti  were 
"  equally  cultivators  and  inventors  of  music/' 

"  The  Prince  of  Venosa,"  continues  Dr.  Burney, 
"  seems  to  merit  as  little  praise  on  account  of  the 
"  expression  of  words,  for  which  be  has  been  cele- 
u  brated  by  Doni,  as  for  his  counterpoint.*      for 

*  llPrineipeVenosacourespressioaedi  melodiapotiva 
venture  qualaivoffUa  eeocatta.  Ttottato  deila  Musia  see* 
nica,  p.  X*  cap.  xvii. 
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"  the  syllables  are  constancy  made  Hmg  or  short, 
"just  as  it  best  suite  his  melody ;  and  in  die  repeti* 
"  tion  of  words,  we  frequently  see  the  same  syllable 
"long  in  one  bar  and  short  in  another;  by  which 
"  it  is  manifest,  that  their  just  accentuation  was  ne~ 
"  ver  thought  of." 

u  The  remarks  of  Tassoni  certainly  must  have 
"  been  hazarded  either  from  conjecture  or  report,  as 
"  is  but  too  frequently  practised  by  men  of  letters, 
"  when  they  become  musical  critics,  without  either 
"  industry  or  science  sufficient  to  verify  their  asser- 
"  tions.  The  Prince,  of  Veuosa  was  perpetually 
"  straining  at  new  expression  and  modulation,  but 
"  seldom  succeeded  to  the  s^irfacdon  of  posterity, 
"  however  dazzled  his  contemporaries  may  have 
a  *»»  fey  ha  rank  and  character  among  tfee  learned^ 

Biimey  eoockdes  his  account  of  thi*  noWe  difet* 
ttafte,  wilfa  a  very  candid  ppoksekraaf  critiqw,  hi 
which  the  striking  errors  in.  hi*  compositions  ste  t* 
ty  dearly  pointed  out.  Hence  it  appear**  tfettttlt* 
etteftMcfe*.  ctf  dm  cs)sfon*td  cmatour  offomMion^ 
are  all  disputable;  that  die  pi-sites;  bostdwed  upM 
him  are-  the  voice  of  adri&ftieo,  auditor,  of  team ; 
8Mb  that  hist  rmklwlittimi,  so  fiar  from  Wing*  the 
smmQnt  c9*ceioaHe±  (as  ibhra  been>«mnMu*typtt»» 
Bounced  by  his  flatterer^)  fereap  aetustomd  to  tht 
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character  and  perfection  of  modern  music,  seems 
forced,  harsh,  affected,  and  disgusting. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

May  1,  1813. 

THE    SAME   SUBJECT   CONTINUED    AND 
CONCLUDED. 

The  Lombard  School. 

A.T  the  head  of  the  Lombard  school  of  composition, 
Padre  Martini  very  justly  places  Father  Costanza 
Pobta  of  Cremona,  a  scholar  of  Willaert,  and  fel- 
low-student with  Zarlino.  He  was  at  first  Maestro 
di  Capelja  at  Padua,  next  at  Osimo,  in  the  March 
of  Ancona ;  then  at  Ravenna ;  and  lastly  at  Loretto, 
where  he  died  in  1601.  He  was  author  of  eighteen 
different  works  for  the  church,  abounding  in  curious 
and  elaborate  productions,  which  have  been  always 
admired  by  masters,  and  collector*  of  learned  mu- 
sic   This  author  seems  not  only  to  have  vanquish* 
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ed  all  the  difficult  contrivances,  for  which  Jusquiri 
del  Prato,  and  Adrian  Willaert,  from  whose  school 
he  sprung,  were  celebrated,  but  considerably  aug- 
mented their  number :  for  as  orators,  lawyers,  and 
commentators,  have  the  art  of  twisting  and  pervert- 
ing words  to  any  meaning,  that  favours  their  cause 
or  hypothesis,  so  Costanza  Porta  bad  equal  power 
over  any  series  of  musical  notes,  in  a  canon  or  fu- 
gue. In  this  faculty,  he  greatly  resembled  our  T  a  l- 
Lis,  his  contemporary.  He  began  to  be  in  repute 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  His  five-part  motets  were  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1546,  and  the  remainder  of  his  works 
between  that  period  and  1599* 

In  addition  to  Costanza  Porta,  and  his  scholars* 
the  Lombard  school  can  boast  of  many  able  and 
distinguished  musicians  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century:  among  whom  were  Guiseppe 
Catmo,  Giacomo  GastoMi, ,  Guiseppe  Biffi,  and 
_Gio.  Paolo  Cima,  all  voluminous  Composers  at 
Milan:  together  with  Pietro  Pontio,  of  Parma,, 
Orazzio  Vecchi,  of  Modena;,  and  Claudio  Monte^. 
verde,  of  Cremona.  :  *" 

Gastoldi,  sometimes  called  Castaldi,  born  at 

Caravaggio,    was  author  of    thirty  musical  works. 

Of  these   Dr.   Burney  had  only  seen  his  Ballads, 

printed  at  Antwerp,  1596,  under  the  following  title: 

c5 
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«  fftoflitti  a  5*.coi  ver$iper  cauUrt, *mare,  c  haU 
¥  IdW :  con  yna  Mascherata,  de  Catciqtari  a  &  e  un 
«  Qmxrttdt  Pastori,  *  8." 

This  puts  the  derivation  of  oiu  wo*d  BaUdd*  m\ 
of  all  doubt,  which  originally  meant  a  song  thaft  WW 
to  be  sung  and  danced  at  the  same  time.  Tbetunea 
of  Gastaldi  are  all  very  lively,  and  more  gflfcftfel 
ttaq  wgr  Qthera  th^t  were  composed  prewoua  to  the 
cultivation  of  melody  fot  the  stage*  Tfeefrst.edJU 
tion  of  the  Ballads,  was  published  at  Yerioe  in  1591. 
Many  of  them  are  called  Fa,  h$9  under  ifeh&h  silljl 
title,  our  Morley,  four  years  after,  published  short 
airs  in  five  parts.  Among  the  musician*  above  enu» 
merated,  Vecchi  and  Mpntevehpe  are  particu- 
larly entitled  to  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
numerous  compositions  for  the  church  and  ohamhe*, 
but  also  for  their  early  attempts  at  dramatic  music* 

In  this  last  capacity,  their  abilities  will  be  consi- 
dered  hereafter :  at  present  we  shall  Ottly  speak  of 
their  other  productions. 

Orazzio  Vecchi,  born  at  Milan,  and  many 
years  Maestro  di  CapeUa  at  Mantua,  obtained  a 
great  reputation  both  as  a  musician  and  poet.  His 
numerous  canzonets,  for  three  and  fouj  voices,  pub- 
lished at  Milan  and  Venice,  ftoro  1580  to.  1613, 
were  reprinted,  and  sugg  all  ovei  Europe.  OmjP 
countryman,  Peachy  wfco  bad  receiv^  iqptruc- 
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tiw^ittatuiibfifoniffcis  oompbaes^  during  hie  sesi- 
denctrin  Italy,,  speaks  of  bin*  in  the  following  man- 
ner- "  I  bt^y«»  Dewmine  owttHtoist^^  Horatio 
**  ¥ec«lMi  ofrMotfen*,  who  beside*  goodness' of  aire, 
"was  moot  pleasing  of  all  other,  ftr  his  conceipt 
'< aftdrtariety,  irfctiiuiridi ail  his  wwksare  singularly 
"  beautified,  a*  wtett  his  madrigals  of  five  and 
u  arc  pasts*  at  tftofee  las  canzonets,  prated  at  Noriow 
"  berge."  *  He  tben  instances  and  pokrts  out  the- 
beauties  of  several  of  his  compositions,  which  were* 
most  in  favour  during  that  time.  Besides,  secular 
music,  Vecchi  composed  two  books  of'  sacred  i<mg$> 
in  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  posts;  mams  for  mm 
and  eight  voices,  VL*dfowf-\>aietIamenPation$*f 

Claudio  Monteve&ixe,  at  Cremona,  was  one 
of  the  n**st  emioent<  composer*  of  the  period  now* 
under con«tae«ittoH.    Re  firstdisttagtfWi^ himself 


*  See  Complete  Gentleman,  p.  102. 

f  Sacrarum  Cantionum,  Ven.  1597.  Messe,  1607, 
and  Lamentationi>  1C08.  Milton  is  said,  by  his  nephew 
Philips,  in  the  fcife  which  he  prefixed  to  the  English 
trandatiou  of  hfe  State  tetters,  to  have  collected;  darings 
his  travel,  a  chest  or  two  of  chbieemnsic.boeks  of  the 
bat  toasters  of>  Italy  at  that  time,  but  partiealarly  of 
bmMaitngo,  Montewde,  Oram  Vteohi*  &*• 
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as  a  performer  on  the  tenor  viol ;  and  being  takes 
into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  composition  under  the  tuition 
of  Marcantonio  Ingegneri,  of  Cremona ;  Maestro 
di  Capella  of  that  court,  and  a  considerable  com- 
poser for  the  church.  He  soon  after  went  to  Ve* 
nice,  where  the  republic  appointed  him  Maestro  of 
St.  Mark's  Church,  a  station  which  has  been  always 
filled  by  professors  of  the  greatest  abilities.  Here, 
in  1582,  he  published  madrigals  for  three,  ibur,  and 
five  voices,  in  die  style  of  the  times ;  but  his  cou- 
rage increasing  with  experience,  in  his  subsequent 
productions,  he  ventured  to  violate  many  rules  of 
counterpoint  which  had  been  established  by  his 
predecessors.  He  bad,  therefore,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, many  opponents,  who  treated  him  as  an 
ignorant  corrupter  of  the  art*  Musicians  entered 
the  lists  on  both  sides,  and  the  war  became  general. 
Monteverde  defended  himself  in  Prefaces  and  Let- 
ters, prefixed  to  his  works;  but  his  best  defence 
was  the  revolution  he  effected  in  counterpoint :  for 
his  licenses  pleasing  the  public  ear,  were  soon 
adopted  both  by  dilettanti  and  professors.  As  the 
innovations  of  Monteverde  form  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  art,  it  seems  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint the  musical  reader  in  what  they  consisted. 
The  laws  of  harmony,  like  those  of  tragedy,  come- 
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dy,  and  epic  poetry,  when  once  firmly  established, 
cheek  invention,  and  frequently  impel  men  of  real 
genius  to  become  imitators.  Unluckily,  musicians 
bad  not  such  perfect  models  before  them,  as  and* 
quity  has  furnished  to  poets,  in  the  dramatic  works 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Terence;  and  the 
epic  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  In  the  infancy 
of  musical  composition,  men  saw  but  a  little  way 
into  the  latent  resources  of  harmonic  combinations ; 
rules  were  formed  upon  few  and  narrow  principles, 
derived  from  monotonous  and  insipid  compositions, 
when  timidity  was  feeling  its  way  in  the  dark,  and 
every  deviation  from  the  practice  .of  the  first  contra- 
puntists was  thought  licentious. 

Men,  however,  were  too  great  friends  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  ear,  not  to  encourage  such  bappy 
licenses  as  those  with  which  Monteverde  was  charge 
ed :  and  since  that  time,  every  fortunate  breach  of 
an  old  rule  has  been  regarded  as  the  establishment 
of  a  new;  by  which  means  the  code  is  so  enlarged, 
that  we  may  now  almost  pronounce  every  thing  to 
be  allowable  in  a  musical  composition,  that  is  not 
offensive  to  cultivated  ears.  Monteverde  was  the 
first  Mfno  used, double  discords,  such  as  the 9-4,  9-7, 
and  7-2,  as  well  as  the  flat-fifth,  and  seventh  unpre- 
pared; and  as  he  was  possessed  of  more  genius  and 
science  than  the  Prince  of  Yenosa,  his  innovations 
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waaeaormerdby  prmmd  aad  tfcen  aqoiehd,  'bat4ifc 
tkecmtnry,  abusvdatimdopted ktf  oAmn compasafitt 
.  Bat  k  was  sot  merely,  by  tba  «Be*rftiie*edi»«K*d* 
tbalrwiij^mwetlmuic:  for  by  qufetiag  ecalatutolfti 
eal  modulation  i»his  aecalar  prodbetiaa»y  be  <Mter* 
mmed  4e;  key  <rf  each- movenwirt,  smoothed  the  me-* 
lodjr,  ant  made  alt  Ma  parts- si*g  in*  mow  oatlfftfl 
zmi  pleasing  mnm^  than  had  been-ctone  by  any  «f 
his  pfjadecesaorgJ* 

Io  the  first  set  <rf  Mmitcrrerde'ff  madngafe,  the 
composition  is  not  only  correct  and  simple,  bat  so 


*  Monteverde,  in  composing  for  the  church,  adhered 
religiously  to  the  tonal  laws  of,  ancient  practice,  delta 
prima  pratica,  as  appears  by  an  Agnus  Dei,  from  has 
mass*  called  "  fn  Wo  tempore,"  for.  six  voices,  inserted 
by  Padre  Martini  in  the  second  part  of  his  Saggio  di 
Contrap.  p.  242,  which  is  constructed  in  strict  fugue, 
with  great  purity  of  harmony  and  modulation. '  And  as 
k  was  in  his  madrigals  and  operas  that  he  ventured  to 
violate  such  established  rules  of  counterpoint  as  preclud- 
ed variety,  energy,  pathos,  and  every  bold  expression  of 
word©,  which  has  since  been  found  so  necessary  in  the 
pietflretopje  and  impassioned  scenes  of  dramatic  music; 
Padre  M&rtiui  calls  these  lioenses  $*  $**6*eh  pratfts, 
o^&rmg  i»  mafty.pariijoiilarafrom  tfcatof  allfthe  i 
**<>«  pjw^kd.MopjUnr^rde, 
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dry  a«A  fgtectttt*  a#  to  threaten  n*  attempts  at  siicW 
new  banaaiieA  and  effects,  a*  would  bring  about  % 
iwoJation  i*  the  art*  Aj^it  seems  to  ha*j  beta  byr 
dMigiv  *«iclially  in  his  dtam^tic  experiments  upon! 
the  ex|>reaao»  of  words*  that  he  v*njlnmd  to  violate) 
ancient.rukft,  sod  militate  against  prgadiceaud  pe* 
daafcryj;  for  Bother  hia  church  natiak,  nortbetwo* 
feat  book*  o£  his:  aaadrigak,  contain  any  licenses; 
that  coujkd  have  offended  or  surprised  ortfcodox  ears*; 
even  in  ike  ffietn&k  centaury.  But  in  his  filth  and 
last  book  of  madrigals,  almost  every  species  of  dis- 
cord and  modulation  is  hazarded;  for  the  use  of 
which,  the  boldest-composer a  of  modern  times  have 
been  often  though*  licentious. 

School  of  Bofogna. 

The  works  of  but  few  practical  musicians  of  this 
school,  are  preserved  or  recorded  during  the  six- 
teenth century ;  though  in  the  next,  the  masters  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Petronio,  and  other  professors 
of  the  city  of  Bologna,  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  the  first  class  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Florentine  School. 

•»  -   *    v  *  * 

*  *    /  *  - 

Though  neither)  the  city  of  Florence,  nor  any  parts 

*£  Tuscany,  is,  included  among  the  ssboote  into 
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which  the  music  of  Italy  is  usually  classed,  ytetthis/ 
as  well  as  every  other  science,  is  under  great  oblig*- 
tipns  to  the  activity,  ingenuity,  and  talents  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  duchy;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  Florentines,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medici 
family,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  im* 
mersed  m  barbarism,  were  the  first  ta  polish/  their 
own  language,  revive  the  ancient  good  taste  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Etruscans,  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  to 
disseminate  their  discoveries  and  improvements  .not 
only  through  other  states  of  Italy,  but  almost  every 
civilized  nation  of  the  world,, 

The  reader  has  already  bfeen  informed;  that  tie 
most  ancient  melodies  to  Italian  words  were  found 
in  a  collection  of  Laudi  Spiritualty  or  Sacred  Songs 
of  Praise,  produced  and  preserved  at  Florence  ;  for 
the  performance  of  which,  a  society,  which  still  sub- 
sists, was  formed  in  that  city  as  early  as  the  year 
1310.  It  has  likewise  been  shewn,  how 'much  music 
was  cultivated,  encouraged,  and  practised  there  in 
the  time  of  Boccacio,  and  the  extraordinary  abi- 
lities of  two  Florentine  musicians  in  performing  upon, 
the  organ,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  same  century,  have 
likewise  been  recorded. 

These,  though  no  other  were  to  be  found,  would 
be  sufficient  proofs  that  the  Florentines  donld  not 
justly  be  anathematized  by  the  other  Italian  states 
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for  being  unmusical ;  as  there  is  no  period  in  their 
history,  since  the  inventions  of  their  countryman, 
Guido  d'Aresso,  in  which  they  have  not  contri- 
buted their  share  towards  the  cultivation  and  per* 
formance  of  good  music.  We  have  already  observ- 
ed, in  a  former  letter,  in  how  many  parts  the  Canti 
Carnascialeschi,  or  Carnival  songs,  were  sung 
through  the  streets  of  Florence  in  the  time  of  Lo- 
renzo, il  Magnifico;  and  to  the  history  of  music 
there  during  that  gay  and  happy  period,  may  be 
added  the  favour  of  Antonio  Squarcialuppi,  organist 
of  the  Dnomo,  not  only  with  that  prince,  but  also 
with  his  fellow-citizens ;  who,  in  consideration  of  his 
great  musical  talents,  erected  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory in  their  cathedral,  of  which  he  was  organist, 
with  the  following  inscription,  which  Dr.  Burney 
copied  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1 770. 

"  Multum  profecto  debet  musica  Antonio  Squar- 
4t  cialupo,  Onganistae.  Is  enim  ita  gratiam  conjunx- 
u  \tr  ut  quartam  sibi viderentur  Charites  musicam 
«  adscivisse  Sororem.  Florentia  Civitas  grati  animi 
11  offtcium  rata  ejus  memoriam  propagare,  cujus 
u  manus  saepe  mortales  in  dulcem  admirationem  ad-) 
u  duxerat,  civi  suo  monumentum  donavit." 

The  learned  and  elegant  Politian,  tutor  to  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  the  other  children  of  Lorenzo  il 
Majnifico,  who  left  among  his  works  a  Discourse 
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ofi  Music,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  act  of  playing 
on  the  lute,  in  1494.  We  shall  have  farther  ocea* 
sionto  speak  of  this,  dkutarions,  Tuscan,  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  musical  cbama  in  Italy. 

Francesco  Cojlteccia,  a  celebrated  organist 
and  composer,  was  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  Cosmo  the  Second,  thirty  years.  He  pub- 
lished in  hia  youth,  at  Venice,  a  set  of  Madrigala  for 
four  voices.;  afterwards  Motets:;  and  lastly,  Respom 
soria  et  lectioms  Hebdbmada  Sancte.  His.  merit; 
however,  has  been  over-rated.,  He  waa  succeeded  ad 
the  court  of  Florence  by  the  renowned  Akxstmdto 
Striggio,  aluteniil^and  vokininoufl  compose*,  whoa* 
our  Mode;  faajueanly  mentions,  and  cites  nxhift  h* 

troductiw*. 

Thk  musician  is  much  commended  by  Garacvuiy 
in  his  Piazza  Universale,  and  by  die  historians  of 
Italian  poetry,  Craeimbeut,  and  Quadrio,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  composers  for  the  stage.  His  Madrigals 
in  six  parts,  were  published  at  Venice  in  1566.  .  A 
copy  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  Christ  Church  Col- 
lection at  Oxford.  Dr.  Burners  opinion,  who  had 
examined  his  productions,  is,  that  coinpered  with  ' 
the  best  compositions  of  his  time,  they  would  only 
be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  be  good  for  a  dilettantes 

Vinoenzo  Galilei  also  was  a  Florentine;  it  il 
therefore  indisputable,  Unit  Florence  waa  not  defr 
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cient  in  men  of  abilities,  either  in  the  theory  or  prao- 
tiee  of  music,  during  the  time  that  the  inhabitants  of 
other  parts  of  Italy  began  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  art.  But  besides  the  works  of  such  musicians 
as  have  been  classed  under  the  several  schools  of 
Italy,  there  are  many  excellent  productions  of  this 
high  period  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  cu- 
rious, by  Italian  composers,  the  particular  place  of 
whose  birth  and  residence  has  not  been  recorded. 
Among  these,  there  is  one,  who,  for  his  genius  and 
abilities,  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  history  of 
music :  this  is  Constantius  Festa,  of  whose 
works  Dr.  Burney  has  inserted  in  his  work  two  ex- 
cellent examples,  a  motel,  and  a  madrigal 

There  is  also  a  motet  by  this  ancient  master  in- 
serted in  the  fourth  book  of  Motelli  della  Corona, 
whfah  was  printed  as  early  as  1519,  ten  years  before 
the  birth  of  Palestrina ;  and  in  the  third  book  of 
Afkadah's  Madrigals,  printed  at,  Vance  in  1541, 
Aere  *re  seven  compositions  of  Costahio  Festa; 
which,  m  point  of  rhythm!  grace,  and  facility,  exceed 
wtty  contemporary  production.  He  appears,  in* 
deed,  to  have  been  the  mbtft  able  contrapuntist  of 
Italy  during  this  early  period,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion* of  Pnlestrina  and  Conetawbus  Porta,  of  any 
period  anterior  ti>  that  of  C  arissimi. 

And  now,  haring  traced  die  progress  wbkh  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  several  states  of  Italy  had  made  in 
music  as  for  as  the  end  Of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
shall  quit,  for  the  present,  this  elegant,  ingenious, 
and  enthusiastic  people,  and  endeavour  to  describe 
the  improvements  which  the  art  received  about  the 
same  time  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

May  7  th,  1813. 

PROGRESS  OF  MUSIC  IN  GERMANY,  DURING  THfc 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  empire  have  so 
long  considered  nwsic  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
general  education,  and  able  professors  of  all  coun- 
tries have  been  so  eminently  patronized  by  its  princes* 
whose  passsion  for  the  art,  and  establishments  in  its 
favour,  have  at  all  tunes  powerfully  stimulated  ge? 
nius  in  its  votaries,  that  they  are  at  least  entitled  to 
the  second  place  among  its  most  successful  cultiva- 
tors. Their  instrumental  music  is,  at  the  present 
day,  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  as  we  have  contimally  an  opportunity  of 
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witnessing  in  die  unrivalled  productions  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  many  other  composers  of  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  But  though  treatises  innumerable, 
written  during  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  subject 
of  music,  are  preserved,  yet  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  furnish  specimens  of  composition  equally 
ancient,  though  much  was  produced :  for  the  Ger- 
mans appear  as  fickle  as  the  Italians  in  their  musical 
taste,  and  have  been  still  more  willing  to  consign 
their  old  authors  to  untimely  neglect  and  oblivion. 

The  mere  names  of  theorists,  whose  works  are  no 
longer  read,  and  of  practical  musicians,  whose  com- 
positions have  entirely  perished,  can  afford  little  en- 
tertainment or  instruction.  We.  shall  not,  therefore, 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  obscurity  in  which 
they  are  enveloped;  observing,  by  the  way,  that 
Henry  Isaac,  a  very  eminent  German  contrapuntist, 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  before  the  Italians 
had  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  art.  m 

Quadrio  informs  us,  that  he  was  Maestro  di  Ca- 
pella  of  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  at  Florence,  and 
the  first  whp,  in  different  ballad  airs,  set  tjbue  songs  of 
Lorenzo  <Je  Medici  in  three  parts,  for  a  processional 
masquerade*   IJe  flourished  about  1473. 

And  weare.,tpld  that  Bpr/ihard,  a  German,  go 
early  as  the  yea*  147.0,  invented  pedahfor  the  organ 
at  Venice  ;  a  discovery  which  reflects  great  honour 
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upon  the  organists  *rf  Germany,  as  it  implies  i 
of  harmony  and  effect*  beyond  <the  power  and  oom- 
paes-ef  human  hands  :  in  the  use  of  which,  the  dtf* 
fccidties  had  been  «o  entirety  vanquiahedy  as  to  allow 
the  player  to  superadd  to  hie  performance  those 
which  the  feet  could  simultaneously  execute.  Thie 
fact  is  not  only  related  tjy  German  writers,  but  *d» 
by  SafaeHicus,  an  Italian,  Bernhardt  contemporary, 
who  resided  *k  Venice  at  the  time  of  the  invention.* 
Several  particulars  concerning  die  nse  of  music 
in  Germany  (fairing  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be 
gathered  from  Montague,  who  travelled  through  that 
country  in  1580.  At  Kempten,  in  Bavaria,  he  says, 
that  "  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  city,  which  is 
"  Lutheran,  is  well  served:  jf or  onThuraday  moving, 
"  tbough.tt  was  not  an  bolyday,  mass  was  celebrated 
i1  "i      i I.     I., i     i  ..,.'. i 

*  As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with 
the  construction  and  use  of  pedals,  though,  now  almost 
universally  attached  to  church  organs,  and  frequently 
also  to  those  intended  for  private  use,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  they  resemble  and  act  as  the 
keys  of  the  instrument  with  which  they  are  connected, 
and  when  played  upon  with  the  feet,  strike  the  notes  in 
the  lewer  octave,  leaving  the  hands  of  the  performer  at 
liberty  to  execute  as  many  parts  in  the  upper  end  as  they 
caaieach,  while  the  pedals  are  playing  the  bass. 
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<'  in  the  Abbey,  without  the  gates*  ha  the  sua 
"  ner  ae  at  Afofae  Dome;  at  Paris,  on  Easter  Day; 
"  with  *wn»c  ourf  organ*,  at  which  none  but  the 
"  pncrtbood^veteipraeak."  \   . 

At  the  church  of  tfae  Lutherans,  Moatafnc  heard 
(Hte  of  the  winiafersipBeneh  toiatery  thin  congrega- 
tion* "  Wihemhe  had  finished,  a  psalm  wa8*upg, 
"  in  Geiman  likewise,  to  aimalody,  laiktk  Afferent 
"  fipm  owe*  At  each  <tew,  the  oqgan,  which  had 
"  bt^^i  l^tkt^  erm:tad,ipbyod  admirably,  muring 
"  atoodof  iwpoaae  toithp>«Bging/?*  This  it  an 
early  ^stance  jof  the  We  of  interludes  in  ,»oww- 
psqying  paabnmiy^QP  the  organ. 

«  Ad  a  ^wwwftied  couple,",  continues  Mon- 
tftgfte,  "  went  out  of  ehnreb,  thewo&w  and  labors 
«  Untied  them  ."f 

Tfefc  cirfiwngtanfce  i*  mentioned  to  prove,  that  the 
oMm  wa3  then  a  common  instrument  in  Germany. 
At  Langperg,  the  $we  author  telk  na,  that  "  the 
"  town  clock,  liketngany  others  in  this  country,  struck 
"  quarters,  et  <kct~oii  que  cttui  it  Nuremberg  sme 
"  let  mrwtes"  This  is  likeiwiae  an  early,  J^foof  of 
cfytm,  m  l&xtm,  whence  the/  are  said  to  have 


*  Journal  ttfwVoyage,  .torn*  1.  pp.  10SL  b.  100. 
t  J**tfbkn»Xntf.yMifab  etTambearios. 
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been  brought  into  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  here 
that  this  author  gives  an  account  of  the  Cantor,  or 
Chanter,  who  directs  the  singing  in  Lutheran 
churches.  "  Two  seats  are  placed,  one  for  the  mi- 
"  nister  and  the  preacher,  when  there  is  one,  and 
"  another  below  for  the  person  who  leads  off  the 
"  psalm.  After  each  verse  the  congregation  waits 
"  till  be  has  pitched  and  begun  the  text;  then  they 
"  all  sing  together,  pele  mele,  right  or  wrong,  as  loud 
"  as  they  can/'  In  addition  to  theoretical  writers 
on  music  and  composers,  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
innumerable  practical  musicians  and  performers  of 
this  early  period  have  been  recorded  by  various 
authors,  particularly  by  Luscinks  and  Oraitho- 
parcbus.  This  last  author  dedicates  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Micrologus  to  Arnold  Shlink,  a  celebrated 
blind  organist  in  the  service  of  the  Count  Palatine. 
But  great  organs  and  eminent  organists  seem  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  to  have  been  the  natural 
growth  of  Germany.  The  organ  which  is  still  in 
use  in  St.  Martin's  Church  in  Groumgen,  in  North 
Holland,  and  of  which  some  of  the  stops,  says  Dr. 
Burney,  "  are  composed  of  the  sweetest  toned  pipes 
"  I  ever  heard,"  was  partly  made  by  the  celebrated 
Rodolph  Agricola  the  elder. 

Rodolph  Agbicola,  who  died  in  the  flower  of 
bis  age,  in  1485,  was  a  prodigy  in  literature  and 
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science.  Vossius  says,  he  was  a  peat  philosopher ; 
that  he  understood  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
was  a  great  musician.  Walther,  that  he  not  only  set 
to  music  in  four  parts,  many  hymns  in  his  mother 
tongue,  but  played  on  the  lute  and  sung  admirably. 
Erasmus,  in  a  pompous  eulogium,  [daces  him  among 
the  first  of  mortals.  But  Agricola  himself  thought 
little  of  his  fame,  and  published  none  of  his  own 
works,  which  were,  however,  very  numerous.  Car- 
dinal Bembo  regarded  him  as  the  first  man  of  his 
age ;  and  Paul  Jovius  expressly  says,  that  Agricola 
shamed  the  Jews  for  Hebrew,  and  the  Athenians 
and  Romans  by  his  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  born 
at  Bastion,  a  small  town  in  Friesland,  near  Gronin- 
gen,  and  died  at  43.  Melchior  Adam  extends  his 
praises  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  eloquence  he  had  the 
cadence  of  Lactantius,  the  period  of  Pliny,  the  pe- 
netration of  Socrates,  the  richness  and  variety  of 
Cicero,  the  points  and  subtilty  of  Quintilian,  and 
the  vehemence  and  prejudices  of  St.  Cyprian.  Se- 
veral other  celebrated  Germans  of  the  name  of 
Agricola  have  also  contributed  to  the  progress  pf 
music,  by  their  writings  and  compositions,  particu- 
larly Martin  and  Alexander  Agricola,  the  first  having 
published  from  1529  to  1556,  when  he  died,  many 
very  useful  theoretical  tracts ;  and  the  latter  in  die 
vol.  II.  D 
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*e4tnaiagofdie«afi»e<*?ea^ 
Hegrden,  was  aa«*ceUeat  composer. 

Fran  the  tone  «f  Bariolph  Agrtoela  to  Ae  pje* 
seat  clay,  die  naaafcer  of  HHgaariatiilders,  whose  names 
are  well  known  4o  the  admirers  of  *hat  nobleinetm* 
n*mt  in  'Germ— y,  is  hardly  cuedihte  is  any  other 
country. 

But  *o  com  it  e  the  (English  reader  what  a  aon* 
cw  concern  the  (erection  *?f  an  organ  is  in  this  part 
ef  the  world,  we  shall  conclude  ow  account  of  die 
progress  of  niuic  in  Germany,  during  4be  iatfeenth 
©entwry,  by  relating  the  muaner  in  which  Ihe  J&ajps* 
trates  «f  Groniagen  onmtracted  with  David  Beck  «af 
Jialberatadt,  to  construct  an  organ  for  the  Castle 
Church  -of  that  city.  In  the  year  15SS,  articles  wave 
drawn  up  between  the  magistrates  and  frrgnn-biiilriftr^ 
m  which  it  -was  agreed  by  the  former,  that  for  an  «a~ 
strumont,  the  contests  of  -which  ivece  nrinu&ty *de» 
scribed,  a  certain  stipulated  mun  should  he  paid  jta 
The  latter  npon  its  completion,  provided  it  <was  apr 
proved  after  trial  and  ewanaination  jby  suoh  oeganjats 
as  they  should  nominate  for  that  purpose.  Tim  in- 
strument in  its  construction  erapk>yndJtbe  rjanUtr 
fear years;  and  m  1 386 the  most .ennaent  ergataaU 
in  Oeraiany  %eing  inwied,  the  mamcB  ■  *£  jbII  Avast 
^rtio  signed  the  r~rwirnto  nf  aay  trhntian,  naiaamriag 
to  fifty-three  in  number/  are  recorded  in  a  took 
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or&d  OrganHm  Grummgmm  redmkmm,  fmUufced 
by  Andrew  WercJowewttr  in  5706*. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN,  DURING 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

France. 

The  inhabitants  of  ifliis  kingdom,  Chough  ever  ac- 
tive in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  made  tout  small 
progress  in  any  of  them,  if  we  except  the  art  «f  war, 
during  the  sixteenth  century.    *  Before  the  reign  of 


*  This  organist  and  voluminous  writer  on  music,  who 
was  born  in  1645,  was  appointed  by  the  father  of  the 
late  King  of  Prussia,  Inspector-General  of  all  the  organ 
wock  in  his  dominions..  He  published  two  books  called 
Oroel  Probe,  which  are  very  curious  and  instructive, 
•eoroermng  ^he1  Watery  and  construction  of  organs  in 
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u  Francis  die  First,"  says  Perrault,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Translation  of  Vitruvius,  "  nothing  was 
"  esteemed  worthy  of  attention  by  the  king  and 
"  nobles  of  France  that  was  not  military;  and  it 
u  seems  as  if  the  chace,  tfrts,  and  tournaments,  and 
"  the  game  of  chess,  which  are  all  images  of  war, 
u  had  been  the  only  amusements  which  they  were 
"  capable  of  tasting :  dancing  itself  was  only  ani- 
"  mated  by  the  fife  and  drum,  and  architecture  gave 
"  no  other  form  to  their  palaces  than  that  of  a  for- 
a  tress/'  Even  during  the  reign  of  this  active  and 
splendid  Prince,  from  1515  to  1547,  music  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  much  improvement,  either  in 
the  court  or  kingdom  of  France.  According  to 
Marot,  however,  the  spinet  appears  to  have  been  an 
instrument  in  common  use  among  the  French  ladies 
at  this  time;  for  in  the  dedication  of  the  version  of 
the  psalms  to  his  fair  countrywomen,  he  tells  then?, 
that  he  hopes  divine  hymns  will  supersede  love  songs 
and  fill  their  apartments  with  the  praises  of  Jehovah, 
in  accompanying  them  on  the  spinet. 

"  £  vos  doights  sur  les  espinettes, 
«  Pour  dire  Sainctes  Chansonettes." 
See  (Euvres  de  Clement  Marot,  a  Lyon,  1551. 

'  The  names  of  fewer  composers  of  eminence  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  and  his 
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s«£  cessors  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  pre- 
served, than  in  those  of  contemporary  princes  in 
Italy,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  England ;  and 
even  Mons.  La  Borde,  a  very  diligent  and  patriotic 
inquirer,  has  furnished  us  with  but  few  examples  of 
counterpoint,  produced  in  France  previous  to  the 
seventeenth  century  *.  Orlando  di  Lasso,  born  at 
Mons,  whom  we  have  classed  in  the  Flemish  School ; 
and  Claude  le  Jeune,  a  native  of  Valenciennes,  who 
in  downright  courtesy  is  granted  to  France,  are  die 
chief  composers  of  the  preceding  century,  of  whose 
works  he  has  exhibited  examples,  except  Charles 
d'Helfer,  whose  country  or  period  of  existence  is 
neither  to  be  found  in  Mons.  La  Borde's  work  nor 
in  any  other  t. 


*  Easai  sur  la  Musique. 

t  Mons  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  till 
the  year  1696,  when  it  was  taken  by  Lewis  the  Four* 
teenth,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick ;  and 
belonged  to  the' Emperor  till  the  French  Revolution, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  included  within  the  French 
empire. 

Valenciennes  belonged  also  to  the  House  of  Austria 
uH  1677,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. 
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.  Rabelais'  list  o£  celebrated  musicians  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, would  have  furnished  more  names  for 
France:  among  these,  however,  Ludovico  Gukcif 
arthai  has  claimed  the  most  eminent  fpr  the  Nether- 
lands *.  Yet  this  paucity  of  French  vniskiara  ca»- 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  any  sudden  paroxysm 
of  mental  relaxation,  indolence,  or  insensibility  ¥  for 
not  only  during  the  middle  and  lower  ages,  but  even 
mice  the  arrival  of  Luili  in  France  to  the  present 
times,  their  national  poetry  and  music  have  been  cul- 
tivated, cherished,  and  pursued  with  a  degree  of 
ardour  and  passion  that  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled 
m  any  other  nation.  The  truth  is*  that  from  the 
death  of  Francis  the  First,  to  die  total  suppression 
of  the  League  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
the  kingdom  never  enjoyed  that  internal  peace,  and 
domestic  tranquillity,  which  are  essential  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  liberal  arts ;  for  during  this  unhappy 
period,  the  inveterate  enmity  of  Spain,  and  the  im- 
placable fury  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  which  in- 
volved the  nation  in  a  civil  war  of  forty  years,  must 
have  been  invincible  impediments  to  the  progress, 
and  even  use  of  music ;  which,  among  all  the  mi- 


*  Sea  ttocrfe  tttnttt i  Pa**  B*mi,   Anvtfraa,  1588, 
P.  42.      . 
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ractrfousr  powers  ascribed  to  fa  by  the  aneientsv  has 
never  beef*  found  to  drive  away  the*  evil  spirite  of 
party  rage  and  religious  rancour. 

During  the  reign  of  Franeifr  the  First,  which  was 
frequently  tnrbtdent  and  unfortunate,  though  we  bear 
hut  of  few  great  musicians  at,  hi*  capital,  ye*  so 
many  exeeSenfc  masters  of  harmony  sntomted,  partis 
Ctrhrrly  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  m u*kj  irc  parts 
became  common'  throughout  Europe*  Contem- 
porary with  Francis,  flourished  Qeiwewfc  Jonnemm?, 
a  celebrated  French  composer?  *  curio**  pja&aW- 
tSon  of  hi?  calfed  La  BettmSk,  printed  in*  the  SenA 
book  of Ifanch  Songsjbrjxmr  Vmees  or  Instruments, 
is  preserved  in*  the  British  Museum.  This  long  was  * 
written  and  set  on  occasion  of  the  famous  and  efo. 
stinate  battle  of  Marignan,  which  lasted  two-  d&yfr, 
and  was*  fought  during  the  first  jeat  of  Francis  the 
First,  1515,  between  the  Frenefc  andV  Swiss,  wis 
disputed  their  passage  to  the  Milanese.  As  the 
whole  title  of  this  book  of  songs  suggests  reflections 
upon  the  state  of  music  at  this  early  period,  different 
from  any  which  there  ha*  yet  been  occasion  to  mak6, 
it  seems  to  merit  insertion  here. 

"  Le  dixiesme  livre  des  Chansons,  contenant  la 
n  Bataile,  a  4,  dfe  Clement  Janneqoia,  avec  la  cin- 
*  quiesme  partie  de  Philippe  Verdetet,  si  plac^  et 
"  deux  chasses  du  lievre  k  4  parties*  et  fo  Chant  des 
?  Oiseaux  &  3,  1545. 
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"  La  battaille,  ou  defaite  des         I  &4,ou,&5,Clem. 
"  Suisses,&laJourneedeMarignan  I      Jannequin. 
"  Le  Chant  des  oiseaux  k  3   -     Nic.  Gombert. 
"  La  Chasse  du  lievre  &  4       -    Incognito  Authore. 
"  La  Chasse  du  lievre  &  4       -     Nic.  Gombert." 

In  the  battle  piece,  which  as  well  as  each  of 
the  compositions  printed  with  it,  is  at  least  as  long 
as  seven  or  eight  of  the  songs  contained  in  the  other 
,  books  of  this  collection;  there  are  several  move- 
ments, in  each  of  which  the  noise  and  din  of  war, 
during  this  memorable  conflict,  are  imitated.  In 
die  song  of  birds,  and  in  each  composition  called  the 
chace,  or  hunting  of  the  hare,  the  composers  have 
severally  endeavoured  to  express  the  words  with 
some  degree  of  exactness.  Here  then,  though  in 
a.  clumsy  manner,  musical  imitation  appears  to  be 
attempted  for  the  first  time.  And.  our  countryman, 
Ravenscroft,  a  hundred  years  later,  has  not  been 
more  successful  in  his  harmony  for  four  voices, 
when  he  tries  to  express  "  the  pleasure  of  the  five 
u  usual  recreations  of  hunting,  hawking,  dancing, 
"  drinking,  and  enamouring"* 


*  These  compositions  are  given  by  Ravenscroft,  in 
iUustratipn  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  his  "  Brief  DiV 
"eamnc,"  published,  1614. 
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Ronsard,  the  favourite  bard  of  France,  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second,  Francis  the  Se- 
cond, Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third,  had 
his  songs  frequently  set  to  music,  particularly  by 
Anthony  Bertrand,  who  published  them  in 
four  parts  in  1578,  under  the  tide  of  Amours  de 
Ronsard;  and  by  Francis  Regnard,  in  four  and 
five  parts,  in  1579. 

This  was  during  the  life  of  the  poet,  whose  de- 
cease did  not  happen  till  1585,  when  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  public  and  magnificent  funeral,  at 
which  the  eloquent  Cardinal  du  Perron  pronounced 
an  oration ;  and  the  first  personages  of  the  kingdom 
attended  in  such  numbers,  that  the  Cardinal  de* 
Bourbon,  and  many  other  princes  and  nobles,  were 
obliged  to  return,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  pene^ 
trate  the  crowd,  in  order  to  join  the  procession. 

The  burial  service  on  this  occasion  was  new  set, 
en  musique  nombree,  that  is,  to  music  in  parts,  in 
florid  counterpoint,  accompanied  with  instruments, 
instead  of  canto  fermo;  and  was  performed  by  the 
best  singers  in  France,  those  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice being  there  by  command :  the  King  justly  la- 
menting the  death  of  a  person,  who  had  been  so 
great  an  ornament  to  his  kingdom.  It  is  also  said 
by  the  biographers  of  this  poet,  that  he  was  extreme* 
ly  fond  of  music,  and  sung  agreeably. 
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Bat  another  poet  of  great  reputation  at  this  time, 
and  s  friend  of  Reosasd,  John  Anthony  Baif,  set 
fa*  own  verses  to  Music:  riot  to  s*cb  as  might  bo 
eupected  from  a  mo  of  letters,  or  a  dilettante,  coa- 
sitting  of  a  angle  melody,  but  to  counterpoint  olr 
music  in  parts.  Of  this  descriptbnv  fee  published 
m  *$fil,  tweWe  hymns  or  spiritual  stags;  ao*  in 
1578,  several  books  of  songs,  all  m  four  parts,  el 
which  both  the  wdrde  and  the  music  were  hie  own. 
When  men  of  learning  condescend  to  study  ramie 
.  iciertiifkaHy,  professors  think  the  art  highly  honour- 
ed by  their  notice  :  but  poets  are  very  unwilling  to 
setuvn  die  compliment,  and  seldom  allow  a  musician 
to  climb  Parnassus,  or  set  his  foot  within  the  pre* 
eincts  of  their  dominions.  Baif  was  generally  al* 
loured  to  be  as  good  a  musician  as  a  poet ;  and  what 
entitles  him  to  honourable  mention  here  is,  that  he 
•estabJisbed  an  academy,  or  concert,  at  his  house 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  where  the  performances 
wese  frequently  honoured  with  the  pretence  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  the  court. 

Chavles  the  Ninth,  of  whose  reign  even  French  Re* 
man  Catholics  are  now  ashamed,  was  as  £*nd  of  mu» 
tie  as  Ptolemy  Autoes*  Nero,  our  Henry  the  Eigbtb> 
and  several  other  monsters  upon  record,  whose  heart* 
it  could  not  subdue.    Many  tnuoicianji  wane  patro- 
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ipsnd  by  thb  king,  particularly  Franci*  Geotaley, 
\m  valet  de  chambre  and  organist ;  Adrian  le  Roy* 
a  ltiteaist;  and  Stephen,  a  auger,,  both  brothers-*** 
law  to  Ballard,  the  first  printer  of  music  ma  France  ; 
with  Gbanibb,  who  composed  hymns,  prosea, 
canticles,  and  songs,  son*e  of*  which  he  dedicated 
to  Queea  Margaret,  sitter  to  Charles  the  Jftnth. 
Mersenetis  gives  *  cnrioua  descrtjrtio*  of  a  viol, 
sufficiently"  spacious  to  contain  young  pa§es,  who 
awftg  the  treble  of  enchanting  airs,  while  be  vwho> , 
played  the  base  part,  sung  die  tenor,  in  order  to 
form  a  complete  concert  in  three  parts,  sack  as 
Qramer  and  others  used  to  perforin  in  the  presence 
of  Qoeen  Margaret  Besides  these  musicians.  An- 
toinb  Subiet,  summed  Cardot,  a  singer,  stood 
so  high  in  this  prince's  favonr,  that  in  the  year  15752, 
so  fetal  to  the  Hugojfeots,  het  made  him.  Bishop  of 
Montpelher. 

This  seems  the  place  to  speak  of  poor  GoxTBi- 
Mel,  die  greatest  musician  in  France  at  that  tiacie, . 
whose  compositions  are  now  become  so  scarce,  that 
has  name  and  reputation  are  preserved  by  Protestant 
historians,  rather  in  pit*  to  his  nUsfbrtnnea  than  from 
any  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  ma  works,  which 
mm  now  only  in  the  hand*  of  tradition*  Of  <  the 
psalms,  and  tragical  end  of  this  musician,  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given;  and  hishiatoryishere 
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resumed,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  which  the 
French  lay  to  him,  as  a  native  of  their  country, 
which  might  well  be  disputed,  as  Franche  ComptS, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  not  conquered  by  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  till  1668,  more  than  a  century  after 
Goudimel  was  massacred  at  Lyons. 

Another  eminent  psalmodist,  and  follower  of  Cal- 
vin, whom  the  French  rank  among  their  best  com- 
posers of  die  sixteenth  century,  was  Claudin,  or 
Claude  le  Jeune,  a  native  of  Valenciennes* 
Though  Le  Jeune  was  his  family  name,  and  not 
added  to  Claude,  merely  to  distinguish  him  from 
Claude  Goudimel,  these  composers  are  frequently 
%  confounded.  Claude  le  Jeune  was  not  only  in  the 
service  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  in  high  favour  at 
the  court  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  die  Third,  par- 
ticularly in  the  year  1581,  when,  at  the  wedding  of 
the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  his  music  is  said  by  several 
writers  of  die  times  to  have  produced  marvellous  ef- 
fects. Thomas  d'Embry,  his  intimate  friend,  and 
who  had  the  story  from  Claude  himself,  relates  what 
happened  upon  this  occasion,  in  a  less  questionable 
shape  than  the  rest.  "  This  great  musician  (says 
"  he)  at  first  caused  a  spirited  air  to*  be  sung,  which 
u  so  animated  a  gendeman  who  was  present,  that  he 
<*  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  swore  it  was. 
"  impossible  for  him  to  refrain  from  fighting  with 
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w  the  first  person  he  met;  upon  which  Claude  cau»- 
"  ed  another  air  to  be  performed,  of  a  soothing  kind, 
"  which  immediately  restored  him  to  his  natural 
"  temperament.  Such  power  (continues  he)  have 
u  die  inflexions  of  voice  over  the  affections." 

The  works  of  Claude  le  Jeune  consisted  chiefly 
of  miscellaneous  songs  and  psalms,  de  Melanges  des 
Chansons,  des  Pseaumes,  of  which  he  published  many 
books.  His  Melanges  consist  of  songs  and  motets, 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin.  His  songs  are  prin- 
cipally French,  and  in  many  parts  like  the  madrigals 
of  Italy.  Of  his  Psalms,  an  account  has  already 
been  given. 

In  comparing  his  productions,  with  those  of  the 
best  contemporary  composers  of  Italy  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  study 
and  labour,  unendowed  with  genius  or  facility. 

The  Lute  was  the  most  favourite  and  general  in- 
strument in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
James  and  Charles  Hedington,  natives  of  Scotland, 
are  said  to  have  been  excellent  performers  upon  it, 
and  much  in  favour  with  Henry  the  Fourth.  That 
most  amiable  prince,  though  be  is  not  said  either  to 
have  understood  or  felt  music,  had  the  art  of  attach- 
ing his  servants  by  his  condescension  and  benevo- 
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lm*&>  ante  efiaetaaUjr  tbaa  o6*r  moaacths  by 
temporary  raptare  or  amradlees  aitmificeiKte. 

Julian  Perichon  w*»  another  celebrated  fetaust, 
Wfcttte  perf-onmnce  seeaaeit  mom  agreeable  to  Heary 
than  that  of  day  other. 

Tfce  Violin  seems  to  have  been  brought  into*  fa- 
vour at  the  eoart  of  France,,  before  any  honourable 
mefltioo  is  made  of  h  elsewhere,,  by  the  arrival  of 
BALTAzARiNiy  a  great  performer  on  that  iastni* 
rtettt ;  #bo,  at  the  head  of  a  fand  of  violin  pkafera> 
tofts  sent  from  Piedmont,  by  Marshal  Brisaac,  to 
Catherine  of  Medkis,  and  appointed  by  that  prita* 
cess  her  first  valet-de  chambre,  and  superintendent 
of  her  imiaieal  establishment.* 


*  The  violin,  with  four  strings,  is  an  instrument  of 
much  later  invention  than  the  treble-viol  witti  six  strings, 
now  entirely  out  of  use.  Galilei  says  (Dial.  p.  147,) 
that  "  both  the  violin  and  violoncello  were  invented  by 
"  the  Italians,  perhaps  by  the  Neapolitans."  CoreflFs 
violin,  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Giardinii 
was  made  in  1578,  and  the  case  painted  by  Anntbaf  Ca- 
racci,  probably  long  after  the  violin  was  finished,  at  which 
time  Annibal  was  but  eight  years  old.  Montague,  ^rho 
was  at  Verona  in'  1580,  says,  that  there  were  organs 
and  violins  to  accompany  the  mass  in  the  grfest  eba#e& 
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Bdttmrim    having    greatly   conrtnbntod    to  tbe 
aanteeteeot  of  tbe  tayal  faddy  and  nobility,  by  Ins 


M.  Bonnet,  in  bis  patriotic  Hist.  <fe  ft  Mmstquz,  ei  is 
ses  Effetsr  torn.  1.  pL  212,  however  unwilling  hi  wan  to 
allow  Italian  music  to  be  superior  to  that  of  bis  own  coua- 
try,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  makes  two  very  import* 
ant  concessions  in  favour  of  Italy  ;  vfirst,by  acknowledg- 
ing, that  tbe  most  curious  books  and  manuscripts  in  tbe 
ffibliotheque  du  Rol  were  brought  thither  by  Queen  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis  from  Florence,  from  the  collection  of 
her  groat  grandfather,   Lorenzo  H  Maguifico ;  secondly, 
that  what  contributed  most  to  the  perfection  of  music 
in  France,  was  the  great  number  of  Italian  musician* 
who  followed  that  princess,   and  exerted  ematation  itf 
his  countrymen:  if  was  then  that  tbey  began  to  change 
their  rude  and  simple  method,  in  order  to  conform,  in 
soma  tneassre,  to  the  delicacy  of  the  Italians,  both  in 
vocal  and   instrumental  music.    To  tbe  conclusion  of 
mis  period,  few  of  the  present  patrons  of  Italian  music* 
or  «ven  (if  tfueb  still  exist)  tbe  exclusive  admirers  of 
Ramean,  will  perfcaps  subscribe,  when  he  says,  that 
"  since  the  time  of  Catharine  d«  Medicis,  music  in  Frauee* 
u  was  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  possible,  by  the* 
*  nstnt  genius  of  $ig*or  Lutli,  tbtt  most  eekbrated  mu- 
4*  ekiafl  we  have  ever  had  in  our  conntry.'*  Such  is  tbe* 
transient  state  of  this  art,  that  m  soon  as  A  new  stylo  ia 
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ingenuity  in  suggesting  magnificent  plans,  machinery, 
and  decorations,  for  ballets,  divertissemens,  and  other 
dramatic  representations,  obtained  the  quaint  title  of 
Beaux-joyeux,  by  which  he  ever  after  continued  to 
be  called;  and  Henry  the  Third  having,  in  1582> 
married  his  favourite  minion,  the  Due  de  Joyeuse, 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Vaudemont,  sister  to  his  queen, 
Louise  de  Lorraine,  almost  ruined  his  kingdom  in 
balls,  masquerades,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  every 
other  species  of  expensive  festivity  that  could  be  de- 
vised on  the  occasion.* 


in  fashion,  it  seems  necessary  for  a  country  not  only  to  burn 
all  the  old  music,  but  even  the  books  in  which  it  is  in- 
temperately  commended! 

*  11  y  eut  chaque  jour  des  divertissemens  nouveaux, 
qui  consistoient  en  concerts,  bals,  mascarades,  combats 
a  pied,  et  a  cheval,  Joutes,  tournois,  et  generalement 
tout  ce  qu'on  peat  imaginer  pour  contribuer  au  plaisir 
d'une  cour  la  plus  magoifique,  et  la  plus  galante  qu'on 
eut  jamais  vu  en  France,  dont  la  defense  fut  estime*  moo- 
ter a  pres  de  quatre  millions.  Menestrierdes  Represen- 
tations en  Musique,  p.  192 ;  and  Hist,  de  la  Musique, 
torn,  i,  p.  217. 

A  more  modern  French  writer  estimates  the  expense  of 
this  fete  at  six  millions  of  the  present  French  livves* 
equal  to  250,0001.  sterling. 
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The  queen  likewise,  in  honour  of  her  sister's  nup- 
tials, gave  an  entertainment  at  the  Louvre,  in  which 
a  ballet  was  exhibited,  called  Ceres  and  her  Nymphs, 
which  was  then  a  new  kind  of  spectacle  in.  France, 
avec  une  grande  musique,  .composed  by  the  cele- 
brated .  Claude  le  Jeune.     The  Entrees  de  balets  in 
this  fete  were    invented  by   Baltazar   de   Beaux- 
joyeuse,  .the  famous  Piedmontese  performer  on  the 
violin,  who  published  an  account  of  his  inventions 
in  a  book,  now  become  extremely  scarce.   The  only 
copy  Dr.  Burney  ever  saw  of  this  work,  was  pur- 
chased, as  he  informs  us,  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Ho- 
nourable Topham  Beauclerk's  library,  and  is  thus 
entitled :  "  Balet  comique  de  la  Royne,  fakt  aux 
"  nopces  de  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Joyeuse  et  Made- 
"  moiselle  de  Vaudemont  sa  soeur.     Par  Baltazar 
"  de  Beaujoyeulx,  Valet-du-Chambre  du  Roy,  et 
"  de  la  Royne,    sa  mere.    A  Paris,   1582.     Par 
«  Adrian  le  Roy  et  Robert  Ballard."    The  types 
and  paper  are  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  Elzevir  in 
the  next  century :  "  and  the  music,"  continues  Bur-, 
ney,.  "  though  cut  in  wood,  is  much  more  clear  and 
"  neat  than  any  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind."    The  de* 
scrtption  of  .this  balet,  which  is  printed  in  quarto, 
and  dedicated  to  the  King,  Henry  the  Third,  is  pre- 
ceded   by  innumerable    copies    of  complimentary 
verses  to  the  author,  in  Latin  and  French,  all  in  the 
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iofetfed  style  of  *e  tunest  Is  ht»  pfefaop,  Beau- 
joyeanx  teHs  uey  that  <"  fa*  had  blended  together 
*«  poetry,  musiey  and  dancing,,  i*  *  mauMMfr  wbiety 
"  if  ever  done  before,  must  hiwe  bee*  hi  such  r* 
*  mote  antiqiiky,  that  k  miry  now  fairly  be  called 
u  new :  a*  the  ancients  never  recked  ver  se*  without 
"  music,  so  Orpheus  never  played  wilfceut  song,  I, 
"  have,  hweveiygiveii'thejfotf  jstoc*  fc>I>AN.ciiF€*— 
«  J'tpytoutefohdofwt  h  prenmr  ff#re,  et  homier 
"  a  la  Dome,  8ce".  and  assigned  the  second  and 
"  third  to  poetry  and  mask,  hf  order  to  grartiff  at 
«  once,  the  eyer  Ike  ear,  aaal  the  understanding;" 

Hence  we  map  tuaee  the  origin  of  fbeJ5afef  Amrf* 
fM^  as  well  as  the  Bate*  Hixtoritpu,  in  Francs^ 
>fkre  deocing  has  long  been  more  successfully  eul- 
thvettednian  elsewhere,  and  whew  it  stall  mos*  deci- 
dedly hold*  thejirtf  ptee  owtfte  stags.  It  were  a 
vats  imagination  new  to  expect  any  arnica}  daaroa 
t»  mcceed  in  France  wkfcomt  dancing,  either  ister- 
w*)ve»  m  its  texfeaey  or  introdneed  beftween  die  a*tfc 
And,  unfortunately  for  musk,  the  theatres  in  ether 
parts  of  Europe  hare  so  far  adopted  die  costume  of 
the  French  stage,  that  no  opera,  however  excefcdt 
in  respect  to  poetry,  composition,  and  perform- 
anee,  can  support  itself -without  the  aid  o#  sueh 
splendid  battets  as  doable  the  expense  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 
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What  the  daaciagai  the  superb  aad  costly file de» 
scribed  by  Beaujbyeiis  may  have  been,  qannot  now 
be  ascertained:  but  of  the  music,  which  is  printed, 
ire  are  enabled  to  judge ;  "  and:  this>"  says-  Barney, 
wio  bad  token  the  trouble  to  score  a  great  part  of  it, 
both  weal  and  htttraaeeatal,  u  is  truly  contemptible^ 
*  even  for  tic  period  m  winch  k  was  composed." 

Io  the  operas  of  Lull*  and:  Rameau,  the  ihmc  of 
4tt  daaces*  was  atoay*  infinitely  mors  admired  by 
foreigners,  than  that  which  ww  srag,  because  it  was 
necessarily  more  marked  and  accented ;  that  is,  in 
what  was  danced,  $&me  determined  Measure  and 
mobsmen*  was  always  percepfcblq  ;  bat  this  was* 
so  far  front  being  Ac  case,  hi  what  was  svmg,  that  n? 
is  related  of  Faustina,  the  celebrated  singer,  and* 
wife  o#  the  composer  Basse,  that  hrher  way  tbroagh 
Pans  toEogtaad,  being  earned  to  the  serioao  French 
opew,  sue  renttafTieo  siienv  aaere  ruw  saw  an  noor,* 
mi  then  egcliritpusY  *<  Ba*  when  shall  wo  have  a* 
air?" 

So  eoarbtmded  war*  airs  aarf  reeitatms  toother 
at  flris  theatre,  it  was*  *  natural  enquiry  for  an  Ita-* 
bm  to  make.  Bfcthad  tMs-erxeeilei*  performer  heard 
the  m«fsic  t*  Jtawpryeax's  batet,  which  was  .asm* 
pased  toag  tefere  the  kwsiiticm  <rf  reekoivoe,  sb* 
night  hate  asked  the  seme  question;  for.  k  contain* 
nothing  resembling  an  air,  er  wbiefc  seems  to  imply 
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a  selection  of  notes,  or  to  suggest  a  reason  for  one 
sound  being  higher  or  lower,  quicker  or  slower,  than 
another. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  music  of  this  old 
French  balet  was  not  composed  by  Baltazarini,  the 
Italian,  who  only  acted  as  balet-master  on  the  oc- 
casion, but  by  Messrs.  de  Beaulieu  and  Salmon,  of 
the  King's  Band,' whom  his  Majesty  had  ordered  to 
assist  him  in  composing  and  preparing  all  that  was 
mott  perfect  in  music  for  this  festival;  "  and  M.Beau- 
"  lieu,"  says  Baltazarini,  "  whom  all  professors  re- 
"  gard  as  an  excellent  musician,  has,  on  this  occa- 
"  sion,  even  surpassed  himself,  assisted  by  Maistre 
"  Salmon,  whom  Monsieur  Beaulieu  and  others 
"  highly  esteem  in  bis  art/' 

The  instruments  employed  in  the  performance  of 
this  music  were  soft  organs,  "  des  orgues  donees/' 
hautboys,  cornets,  gacbouttes,  violoncelli,  lutes,  lyres, 
harps,,  flutes,  and  le  flageolet,:  played  by  le  Sieur 
Juvigny,  its  original  inventor. 

Dix  Violins  are  said  to  come  in,  five  of  a  aide, 
pour  jouer.  la  premiere  entree  du  bakt.  These 
violins  seem  merely  introduced  to  play  to  the  dan- 
cers, without  being  suffered  to  accompany  the  sing* 
ing,  or  to  join  in  the  concerts  or  symphonies.  This 
performance,  however  wretched,  is  the  only  French, 
theatrical  music  extant  of  that  early  period ;  and,  ia 
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in  comparing  it  with  the  subsequent  compositions 
of  Lulli,  we  find  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  comply 
with  the  national  taste,  which  had  been  long  esta- 
blished, in  respect  to  measure  and  melody :  he  cer- 
tainly added  much  to  both,  but  prudently  conformed 
to  the  character  and  prejudices  of  his  patrons. 

Ftancis  Eustache  Du  Caurroy,  born  1549, 
was  the  most  celebrated  musician  of  his  time,  being 
called  by  his  contemporaries,  le  prince  des  profes- 
seurs  de  rmmque — the  prince  of  musicians.  He 
was  Maestro  di  Capella  to  Charles  the  Ninth, 
Henry  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Fourth;  Canon  of 
the  Holy  Chapel  at  Paris,  and  Prior  bf  St.  Aioul 
de  Provins. 

This  composer  was  very  much  beloved  by  the 
learned  and  elegant  Cardinal  du  Perron ;  who  not 
only  wrote  verses  frequently  for  him  to  set  to  music, 
but  after  his  decease,  in  1609,  honoured  his  me- 
mory with  an  epitaph,  which  is  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  near  the  pulpit  of  the  church  des  grands 
Augustins. 

This  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
successor  of  Du  Caurroy,  Nicholas  Form^.  An 
act  of  generosity,  so  uncommon,  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  produce 
testimonies  of  his  musical  abilities.  The  compo- 
sitions, however,    of  Du  Caurroy,    appear    con- 
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temptible  «to  pvofanofB  of  the  present  day,  nod  no 
wf  corntspwad  -with  the  expectation  <emted  -by  lib 
noble  fiairon  *ad  panegyrist. 

jAgtUE* Makjiwit  ,is  MidlDJbaTC  hcsnagnnt 
antatraan  in  ike  lame  of  Henry  the  iEourtb,  and  to 
have  acwunpanied  w>ondcr6|lly  ion  ihe  'late. 
.  JRere  Mersenne,  wkoAad  a  particular  regard  for 
this  artist,  bag  given  us  an  engraved  head  and  <efegg 
ef  htm  mhia  Harmonic  Unwepteile ;  will*  an  entrant 
from  which  we  will  close  oar  account  etf  the  etate 
af  music  in  France,  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

u  Jaques  Maudmt,  descended  ivem  a  *>ob}e  &- 
*  m%,  <was  bora  1557-  He  had  ft  liberal  educa- 
"  tion,  and  travelled  during  his  youth  into  Jtaly, 
"  where  he  learned  «the  language  <df  {that  country, 
"  (together  with  -Spanish  and  &&m*n ;  which,  miA 
"  <tfce  literature  be  had  <acqu»«fd  at  **>ilege,  enabled 
«  him  to  read  <tbe  (best  authors  on  every  aalbject: 
«  He  had  ~a  general  km^ed^^tnost*  sciences,  as 
u  wd&  a»4>f  fmachames ;  and,  studying  nmsic  mith 
"  unwearied  diligence,  without  any  other  assistance 
u  than  that  of  bac&s,  rendered  himself  so  eminent, 
"  that  he  was  honoured,  even  -daring  his  life,  with 
u  the  respectable  title  of  pere  de  rmmque — fa&er 
"  of  4Busic.  And  *rith  reason,"  continues  his  ^ane- 
gy*ist,  ' u  being  the  inventor  of  good  music  m 
u  ffonee,  by  die  many  -excellent  wotfcs  he  pnh- 
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u  luted,  jMftkvtotl  «nd  in0femi*ttt*l,  -which  have 
"  bean  long  the  ornament  4f  our  ^concerts.  His 
"  merit  tdhtakwd  hm  admission  «*e  the  ifemous 
"  Academy  of  M*eic,  instituted  by  ihe  learned 
14  Ihuf,  in  ft5$3:  *nd  many  Writers  of  bis  time 
u  seem  *to  have  produced  their  poetical  ffluskms,  in 

*  eider  4»  4iaxe  4hem  iromortalwed  by  the  airs  of 
"  Mauduit.       -  ,.."—. 

"  lke€i^*©ewp^ition,  in  wfciehbe  distioguish- 

*  ~ed  hknsdtf  «s  a  learned  barmonist,  -was  his  Mass 
H  «f  JRefwe/w,  whtcfh  lie  scft  4t>r  Ae  funeral  of  his 

*  friend,  *fhe  ncekfcniied  poet,  Honsard.  It  was 
"  tn%erwailds;perfbnnedjat/the  funeral  of  Henry  the 
64  Fourth;  iand  lasdy,  at  his  own,  in  r627,  under 

*  the  direction  -of  his  son,    Louis  Mauduit,  on 

*  ^bic&Hfreeasien  Pe»  Mersenne  himself  officiated 

*  inJflie  sacred  ftmefeion,  as  priest. 

«"  Mawdwit  Wt  t)^nind'hHn  wrmmeraMe  Masses, 
"  Hymns,  Motets,  Fancies,  and  Songs.  A  small 
a  hereditary  '  place  in  the  Cetwt  of  Requests  de- 
H  ^oended  to  him  from  his  falher,  which  he  seemed 
<c  4o  -esereiste  <to  no  olber  pairpose,  than  to  obfige 
"  and  serve  his  friends. 

«  At  iihe  siege  of  Paris,  wftiett  the  Fau^bourg 
u  *was  J  taken  *%y  storm,  %e-  ventured  through  the 
a  *icteneut  s^tdiereto  thehoiwe  of  Wsfrrend  Baif, 
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"  then  dead,  and  saved  all  his  manuscripts  at  the 
"  hazard  of  his  pwn  life. 

"  Upon  a  skplar.  Occasion,;  hi  which  these  was 
"  still  greater  (difficulty  and  danger,  he  saved  the 
"  douze  modes  of  Claude  le  Jeune,  and  his  other 
"  manuscript  works,  at  the  time  when  this  com- 
"  poser  was  seized  at  the  gate  of  St.  Deny*,  as  a 
"  Hugonot :  so  that  all  those  who  have  since  re- 
"  ceived  pleasure  from  the  productions  of  this  ex- 
"  cellent  master,  are  indebted  to  Mauduit  for  their 
"  preservation,  as  he  saved  them  from  destruction, 
"  by  seizing  the  arm  of  a  sergeant,  in  the  very  act 
"  of  throwing  them  into  the  flames;  persuading 
"  the  soldiery,  that  these  papers  were  perfectly  in- 
"  nocent,  and  free  from  Calvinistical  poison,  or 
"  any  other  kind  of  treason  against  the  league :  and 
"  it  was  likewise  by  his  zeal  and  address,  with  the 
"  assistance  of  an  officer  of  his  acquaintance,  that 
"  Claude  escaped  with  his  life." 

Such  are  the  praises  bestowed  on  Jaques  Mau- 
duit by  his  friend,  the  learned  and  benign  Pere 
Mersenne,  whose  diligence,  science,  and  candour, 
far  surpassed  his  taste. 

The  Requiem,  by  Mauduit,  is  printed  in  the 
Harmonie  Unwersette,  in  five  separate  parts;  but 
neither  the  harmony  nor  modulation  present  any 
thing,  that  is  either  curious  or  uncommon. 
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It  is  literally  plain  counterpoint  of  crotchets,  and 
minims  moving  all  together,  as  in  our  cathedral 
chanting ;  and  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  exact 
accentuation  of  the  words,  d  V antique;  a  minim 
for  a  long  syllable,  and  a  crotchet  for  a  short  one. 

Mersennus,  says  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  Commentary 
on  Genesis,  has  illustrated  his  musical  remarks  with 
many  of  his  friend  Mauduit's  compositions.  Whence, 
however,  he  has  not  been  able  to  extract  the  least 
fragment,  that  would  do  honour  either  to  this  com- 
poser, or  his  country. 

Spain. 

,  The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  been  placed  lower 
among  European  musicians,  than  in  equity  they 
ought,  by  those  who  imagine  Morales  to  have  been 
the Jirst  practical  musician  of  eminence  in  that  coun- 
try, and  Salinas  the  only  theorist  produced  there 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  We  know  but  little 
indeed  of  the  state  of  music  in  the  interior  of  that 
kingdom  during  this  period;  but,  if  we  may  judge, 
by  the  musicians  it  furnished  to  the  Papal  chapel, 
both  as  singers  and  composers,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe, 
would  not  breed  musicians  as  the  Africans  do  slaves, 
or  the  Circassians  women,  merely  to  transport  them 

VOL.   II.  e 
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fo*  the  use  and  pleasure  of  others,  without  keeping 
a  few  at  hone  for  their  own  amusement 

The  Spaniards,  so  for  from  neglecting  music, 
seem  to  have  admitted  it  very  early  into  the  cirde 
of  sciences  in  their  universities ;  for  Safinas  tells  us, 
that  the  musical  professorship  which  was  conferred 
on  him  at  Salamanca,  had  been  founded  and  eav 
dewed  by  Alphonzo,  King  of  Castile,  suroamedthe 

Wis*  *  ' 

And  Bartolomeo  Ramis,  the  celebrated  opponent 
of  Franchinus,  in  1482,  was  public  professor  of 
music  at  Toledo,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna.  Dr. 
Burney  enumerates  a  long  list  of  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  music,  who  appeared  in  Spain  before  Sali- 
nas :  the  mere  names  of  Theorists  have  but  little  in- 
terest, and  are  therefore  purposely  omitted. 

FitANCis  Salinas,  a  native  of  Burgos,  in  Spain, 
was  blind  from  his  infancy.  His  parents  consider- 
ing that  he  might  pursue  the  study  of  music,  not- 
withstanding this  calamity,  caused  him  very  early  to 
be  instructed  in  singing,  and  to  play  upon  the  organ. 
It  was  by  mere  accident  that  he  acquired  any  ac- 


*  This  Prince,  who  reigned  from  1252  to  1284,  was 
the  great  astronomer  whence  the  Alphcmzine  Tables  had 
their  name. 
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<juainiance  with  the  learned  taguages:  fee,  wMle 
be  was  a  boy,  a  young  woman  celebrated  for  her 
knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  who  intended 
to  take  the  veil,  having  a  great  desire  to  leam  to  flay 
en  the  organ,  came  to. his  father's  house,  and  in  re- 
turn for  the  lessons  which  she  received  from  Salinas 
in  music,  taught  him  Latin.  After  this,  he  was  so 
Wger  to  pursue  the  study  of  literates,  that  ha  pre* 
vailed  on  his  parents  to  send  him  to  Salamanca, 
where,  during  some  years,  he  applied  closely  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language^  philosophy,  and  the 
arts  in  general.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  was 
totally  blind,  bis  faculties  must  have  been  of  a  most 
extraordinary  description,  to  h*ve  vanquished  the 
additional  difficulties  to  which  this  circumstance  ne- 
cessarily subjected  him.  But  after  some  time,  as 
may  naturaUy  be  imagined,  being  unable  to  support 
himself  amy  longer  in  that  university,  he  was  intra* 
4uced  in  the  King's  palace  to  Paler  Sarmeutua, 
Archbishop  of  Compostella,  who  received  and  treat- 
ed him  very  kindly ;  and  being  sooe  after  created  * 
Cardmai,  carried  9almas  with  him  to  Bans. 

Here  he  had  not  only  an  opportunity  of  conver- 
sing with  the  learned,  but  also  of  consulting  ancient 
manuscripts,  partiejdariy  these  on  music,  m  the 
Qreek  language,  which  b»m  been  since  oolhacted 
wd  published  fey  Meibeinius  and  Dr.  WaHis*    la 
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these  studies  he  spent  thirty  years,  when  the  death 
of  his  patrons,  Cardinal  Carpensis,  Cardinal  Bur- 
gos, and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  by  whom,  he  says, 
he  was  more  beloved  than  enriched,  determined  him 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
clays  in  humble  obscurity;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Sa- 
lamanca, he  was  appointed  public  professor  of  mu- 
sic, and  gave  lectures  in  that  university  both  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Salinas  is  said  to  have  been  an  admirable  perfor- 
mer on  the  organ,  an  instrument,  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  its  construction  for  the  display  of 
great  musical  talents,  after  the  privation  of  sight: 
for  not  only  Salinas,  but  Francesco  Cieco,  the  first, 
great  organist  upon  record;  Pothoff,  the  late  ex- 
cellent organist  at  Amsterdam ;  and  our  own  Stan- 
ley, who  delighted  the  admirers  of  that  instrument 
more  than  fifty  years,  seem,  with  respect  to  their 
performance,  rather  to  have  gained  than,  lost  by  this 
calamity.  Milton,  we  are  told,  could  amuse  him- 
self; and  Handel,  we  know,  had  the  power  of  de- 
lighting others  upon  the  organ  after  total  blindness, 
though  it  came  on  late  in  life.  Salinas  died  in  1590, 
at  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  singers  and  composers,  employed 
in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at  Rome  only,  if  their 
names  were  inserted  here,  would  furnish  a  list  of 
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Spanish  musicians,  so  far  from  scanty,  that  few 
readers  would  have  patience  to  peruse  it :  for  ante- 
rior ta  the  year  1600,  it  was  the  invariable  custom, 
as  will  be  hereafter  related,  for  the  highest  or  sopra- 
no part  to  be  performed  in  the  Papal  Chapel  by 
Spaniards  in  falset,  that  is,  in  a  feigned  voice.  Near 
twenty  of  these  are  named  from  the  records  of  the 
chapel  by  Adami;  and  among  these,  some  were 
scientific  musicians,  and  excellent  composers. 

The  works  of  D.  ChuisTofero  Morales, 
were  celebrated  and  published  throughout  Europe, 
from  1540  to  1564.  He  immediately  preceded 
Palestrma,  who  was  not  quite  twelve  years  old,  when 
Morales  fij-st  appeared  as  a  composer.  His  style, 
though  learned  for  the  time,  is  dry  and  insipid :  yet, 
till  supplanted  by  the  more  pleasing  works  of  Pales- 
trina,  his  compositions  were  in  high  favour  at  Rome, 
in  the  Papal  Chapel,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
singer,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  the  Third. 

Tomaso  Ludovico  da  Vittoria,  another 
Spanish  performer  in  the  Pope's  Chapel,  and  an 
excellent  harmonist;  was  the  first  who  published,  in 
a  very  large  size,  Motetti  for  all  the  festivals  through- 
out the  year,  in  separate  parts,  on  two  pages  facing 
each  other.  The  notes  were  so  large,  that  four,  and 
frequently  eight  singers  performed  their  parts  out  of 
the  same  book* 
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The  tnotetti  of  Vittoria,  which  are  preserved  in 
Dr.  AMnch's  collection  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
were  printed  at  Rome,  m  1585.  The  author  was 
Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  church  of  St.  Apolmare 
in  that  city,  previous  to  bis  admission  into  the  Papal 
Chapel;  and  among  other  works  published  Masses, 
in  1583,  which  he  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Second, 
King  of  Spain.  His  banal-service,  or  Messa  dty 
Morte,  was  much  celebrated  about  this  time,  as 
were  $feo  his  penitential  psalms. 

Our  countryman,  Peacham,  who  styles  him  "ti 
"  very  rare  and  excellent  author,  whose  vein  was 
"  grave  and  sweet,  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  Rome, 
"  and  resided  at  the  court  of  Bavaria  about  the  year 
*1594.w 

Many  move  names  wight  fee  added  for  die  honour 
of  Spain,  who  like  these  above  mentioned  contri- 
buted to  the  delight  of  several  countries  of  Europe 
besides  their  own.  But  a  sufficient  number  htt0*i- 
ready  been  specified,  to  acquit  the  Spaniards  of  the 
chavge  of  having  made  a  slow  progress  in  an  art, 
which  is  at  all  times  so  intimately  connected  with 
Jbe  language,  poetry,  and  general  civilization  of  a 
■country,  that  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  mark  of  bar- 
barism to  have  neglected  its  cultivation. 

t  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

Jlfay  20,  1813. 

MUSIC    OF    THE    NETHERLANDS,   DURING    THfi 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Wn  hme  already  had  ooetmrtk  to  notice  the  abili- 
ties of  John  Tinctor,  Jusquin  tied  ftres,  John  Mou- 
4on,  and  Adrian  Wfflaert,  the  first  great  laminarfes 
*nd  founders  of  this  excellent  school  of  counterpoint. 
,  Flemish  and  French   musicians   acre  so  constant^ 
eonftmtided  fey  the  natives  of  France  in  their  musical 
writings,  that  few  readers  are  able  to  separate  them. 
Yet  the  list  published  by  Lodorico  Gtticciardini,  in 
1556,  of  eminent  musicians,  natives  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  were  at  that  time  dispersed  all  over  En- 
rope,  robs  die  French  of  many  celebrated  master*, 
whom  they  hate  been  long  accustomed  to  regard 
as  their  countrymen.    The  French,  in  writing  -upon 
musk,  contrary  to  their  custom  on  other  occasions, 
forgetting  the  conquests  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  Ffttt- 
ders,  choose  to  consider  its  inhabitants  as  having  been 
always  under  the  dominion  of  France ;  but  the  most 
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complete  refutation  of  this  opinion,  is  Guicciardini's 
book,  and  the  charts  annexed,  all  dedicated  to  thfe 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  that  time  sovereign 
of  the  towns,  which  gave  birth  to  the  musicians  in 
question. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  in  a  former  letter, 
in  regard  to  the  claims  of  France  to  musicians, 
whom  the  Netherlands  produced  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  or  the  house  of  Austria,  during  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  Leaving,  therefore, 
the  right  of  appropriation  to  be  settled  by  the  French 
and  Netherlander  themselves,  we  shall  confine  our 
further  inquiries  to  the  talents  only  of  the  artists, 
observing  by  the  way,  that  as  the  French  never  scru- 
ple allowing  the  Flemish  School  of  Painting  to  be 
different  from  their  own,  it  seems  equitable  that  the 
same  distinction  should  be  admitted  with  respect  to 
music,  at  least  during  the  period  under  consideration. 

Among  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  Low 
Countries,  subsequent  to  those  already  enumerated, 
many  of  whose  compositions  still  subsist,  those  who 
particularly  claim  our  attention  are  Gombert, 
Jacket  Berchem,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Ci- 
priano  D£  Rore,  and  Orlando  di  Lasso.  To 
these  might  be  added,  Claude  Goudimel,  and  Claude 
le  Jejune,  who  were  neither  of  them  born  in  France; 
but  as  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  was  spent  in 
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that  kingdom,  an  account  of  these  celebrated  muw 
sicians  has  been  giveivin  a  former  letter. 

Nicholas  Gombert,  a  scholar  of  the  great 
Jusquin,  was  an  excellent  harmonist,  and  a  disciple 
worthy  of  life  illustrious  master.  He  is  claimed  by 
French  writers  as  their  countryman,  but  both  Lod* 
Guicciardini  and  Daniel  Federman,  rank  him  among 
the  Flemish  musicians.  He  was  Maestro  di  Capel- 
la  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  famished 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  almost  all  the  nume- 
rous collections  of  songs  and  motets,  printed  at  Ant- 
werp and  Louvain,  during  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century :  besides  a  set  of  masses,  which  were 
published  at  Venice,  in  1541,  and  two  sets  of  mo- 
tets, in  1550  and  1564,  all  in  four  parts.  The  col- 
lections in  the  British  Museum,  contain  a  great 
number  of  his  French  songs,,  in  four,  five,  and  six: 
parts. 

Jacket  Berghem,  or,  as  he  fe  called  by  the 
Italians,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour,  GiAr- 
chbtto,  (Berghem  being  only  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage near  Antwerp  where  he  was  born)  was  die 
author  of  several  motets  and  madrigals,  published  at 
Venice  in  1539-  His  name,  also,  appears  with  those 
of  the  greatest  composers  in  Europe,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,,  in  a  collection  of 
xxi&tefa  fcwc:  three  voices :  Motetti  tmm  Vocum  ab> 
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phtrilms  autkorib**  compmkis  fa.  Fe».  1548. 
These  compositions,  which  are  also  preserved  in  tbe 
British  Museum,  possess  a  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  purity  of  harmony  and  design,  which  have  never 
been  exceeded.  In  the  first  book  of  motels,  by 
Ciprimodi  Rare,  published  likewise  at  Vettke,  in 
1544,  tfeere  is  an  epithalanrinm  in  tfaa  fatm  of  »«o- 
4et,  for  five  voices,  by  this  author,  wfcich  in  the 
elaborate  style  of  the  times  is  admirable ;  bat  his 
principal  productions  to  Italian  words,  wer  e  tbr  ae 
books  of  songs,  or  stands,  selected  <rom  Arkwto's 
Orlando  Furioso,  set  for  fonr  voices,  and  publish*! 
at  Venice,  by  Gardano,  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
4eath  of  that  great  poet.  Jacket  Bareboat,  accord- 
ing to  Federmarfs  description  of  tbe  N«&erlawii, 
was  living  in  1580. 

Jacob  Clembks  non  Papa,  according  to 
Guicciardini,  died  before  the  year  1556.  Hew* 
likewise  an  excellent  Flemish  composer,  and  had 
been  principal  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Emperor, 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Seven  books  of  his  motets,  m 
four  parts,  (Cantionum  Sacrarum)  were  published 
after  his  decease,  at  Louvain,  in  1567,  and  htt 
Mi&sa  Defunctorum,  in  1580.  His  style  is  dear, 
his  harmony  pure,  and  every  subject  of  fogoe  or 
imitation  sknpte  and  natural.  Dr.  Burney  saya, 
that  in  each  of  the  great  number  of  Ms  iMibuiH 
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works,  that  he  bad  acered,  there  was  always  some 
excellence  ;  and  the  last,  that  was  examined,  always 
appeared  to  him  the  best. 

Cyprian  Rore,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  him, 
Cipriano  de  Rore,  one  of  die  most  voluminous, 
and  renowned  composers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  et  Mechlin,  in  Flanders,  in  1516.  In  the 
tide-page  of  a  book  published  at  Venice,  in  1549,  he 
is  called  the  scholar  of  Adrian  Willaert.  In  the 
preface- to  thf  Canti  Carnascialeschi,  published  at 
Florence  in  1559,  he  is  called  Cantore,  as  if  he  had 
been  merely  a  singer  in  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Medicis.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  Italy  as  a  composer,  in 
which  character  he  is  mentioned  with-  great  respect 
by  Zarlino,  Vincento  GaUfei,  JPietro  Poritio,  and 
almost  every  Italian  musical  w«ter  of  his  time.  Af- 
ter having  been  successively  Maestro  di  Capella  to 
the  Dttke  of  Ferrara,  the  republic  of  Venice,  where 
be  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Zarlino;  and  to 
(he  Duke  of  Parma,  he  died  at  the  court  of  that 
prince  in  1565,  aged  forty-nine.  His  motets  and  ma- 
drigals were  first  published  at  Venice  in  1544 ;  and 
again,  together  ^with  his  masses,  and  many  other 
works,  after  his  decease,  in  1562,  and  1565.  His 
Ct&iones  Sacnt,  or  Motets,  were  likewise  published 
at  Leuvain  m  1573. 
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The  following  inscription  is  still  legible  on  ins 
tomb,  in  the  great  church  at  Parma  : 

Cypriano  Rore,  Flandro, 

Artis  Musicae 

Viro  omnium  peritissirao, 

Cujus  nomen  famaque 

Nee  vetustate  obrui 

Nee  oblivioue  deleri  potent, 

Hercules  Ferrariens.     Ducis  H. 

deinde  Venetorum 

Postremo, 

Octavii  Farnesii  Parmae  et  Placentiae 

Ducis  11.     Chort  praefecto 

Ludovicus  Frater,  fil.  et  haeredes 

Msestissimi  posuerant. 

ObtitAiinoM.D.LXV. 

aetatis  XUX. 

Orlando  di  Lasso,  a  native  of  Mons,  in  Hai- 
nault,  born  in  1520,  was  the  contemporary  of  Cy- 
prian Rore,  whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  genius, 
abilities,  and  reputation.  Orlando  not  onjy  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  but  received  his  mu- 
sical education  there,  having  been  carried  thither  sur- 
reptitiously, when  a  child,  on  account  of  his  fine 
voice.  The  historian  Thuanus,  who  has  assigned 
Orlando  a  place  among  the  illustrious  meu  of  his 
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time,  tells  ub,  that  it  was  then  a  common  practice  for 
young  singers  to  be  forced  away  from  their  parents, 
and  detained  in  the  service  of  princes :  and  that  Or- 
lando was  carried  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  by 
Ferdinand  Gonzago.  Afterwards,  when  he  was 
grown  up,  and  had  probably  lost  his  voice,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  taught  music  during  two  years ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  he  travelled  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy  and  France  with  Julius  Caesar 
Brancatius;  and  at  length  returning  to  Flanders,  re- 
sidgd  many  years  at  Antwerp ;  till  being  invited  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  Munich,  he  settled  at  that 
court,  and  married.  He  had  afterwards  an  invita- 
tion, accompanied  with  the  promise  of  great  emolu- 
ments, from  Charles  the  Ninth,  King  of  France, 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  master  and  director  of 
his  band ;  an  honour  which  he  accepted,  but  was 
stopt  on  the  road  to  Paris  by  the  news  of  that  mo- 
narch's death.  After  this  he  returned  to  Munich, 
whither  he  was  recalled  by  William,  the  son  and 
successor  of  his  patron  Albert,  to  the  same  situation 
which  he  had  held  under  his  father.  Orlando  con- 
tinued at  this  court  till  his  death  in  the  year  1593, 
when  he  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.  So 
great  was  his  reputation,  that  it  was  said  of  him  in 
the  quaint  punning  humour  of  the  times, 
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ilk  We  Orbm4u*  Lass  tm  fwi  f^^r«e  orbtm. 
"  He  who  nrfwsh'd  the  winrr  worid  be*  here." 

A*  he  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  and  never  aeems 
to  have  checked  the  fertility  of  \m  genius  by  indo- 
lettce,  his  compositions  exceed,  in  number,  ewea 
those  of  Palestana.  There  is  a  complete  catalogue 
4>f  them  in  Dreudins,  amounting  to  upwards  oftifty 
<lifierei*t  works;  consisting  of  Masses,  Magnnaoats, 
Pasaiones,  Motets,  and  Psalma;  with  Lata,  fa*- 
ban,  German,  and  French  Songs,  printed  in  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands 

To  form  a  -comparative  idea  of  die  style  of  these 
taro,  composers  with  that  of  Pakrtrina,  the  specific 
difference  seems  to  be  this :  that  the  two  NethedanoV 
ers^  by  hating  spent  the  chief  part  of  ntajr  time  in 
the  courts  of  princea,  bad  acquired  a  lighter  and 
more  secular  cast  of  melody  than  Pnlenarina,  *rho^ 
residing  constantly  at  Rome,  and  composing  chiefly 
for  the  church,  had  a  natural  and  characteristic  gra- 
vity m  all  his  productions.  In  this  particular,  a> 
deed,  the  compositions  A  Capella  of  Cyprian  fiore, 
and  O«laodo  Lasso  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
Pelestrioa;  for,  by  striw^  to  be  grave  and  solemn, 
they  «rjfy  became  heavy  and  dull :  and  what  is  unaf- 
fected dignity  in  the  Roman,  is  little  tetter  tfaap  aha 
strut  of  a  dwarf  upon  stilts  in  the  Netherlanders. 
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TbBjrvrere,  hosaeter,  gmt  masters  of  their  art, 
mrniy  mt  of  the  ckurek,  famished  future  musicians 
with  many  Mir  hints  of  harmony  and  modulation, 
Which  were  of  great  use  lo  subsequent  composers, 
partkulariy  in  dramatic  expression. 

Cyprian  and  Orlando,  were  the  first  who  harard- 
ed  what  are  now  called  chromatic  passages.  TTie 
madrigals,  in  general,  of  both  these  composers,  to 
itafetn  words,  are  excellent  in  the  style  of  the  tames:; 
tart  flieir  laboured  and  equivocal  modulation,  though 
often  learned  «nd  ingenious,  too  frequently  borders 
40  mnch  4ta  eaprtoe  and  affectation,  as  to  fatigue  the 
attention,  and  disgust  the  ear. 

Tke  Jpedwstry  of  crude  harmonies,  and  learned 
Modulation,  only  suits  depraved  ears,  catt©ns  to 
-every  thing  that  is  easy -and  natural.  The  Italians, 
When  they  abandoned  madrigals,  and  no  longer 
aspired  at  die  applause  ef  fastidious  cluimber-critics, 
wbeee  appretewen  was  'bestowed  on  no  composi- 
tions that  did  not  smell  of  the  lamp,  simplified 
their  secular  music,  and  instead  of  puzzling  and 
goading  the  hearer  with  complicated  contrivances 
aud  extraneous  modulation,  aimed  at  grace  and  faci- 
lity in  their  melodies,  which  they  clothed  with  such 
plain  and  tranquil  harmony,  as,  instead  of  disguising 
and  suffocating,  greatly  added  to  their  energy  and 
effect.    ', 
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Dramatic  Music  had  not  as  yet  an  existence 
even  in  idea;  and  Concerts,  or  other  assemblies 
'  of  gay  and  unlearned  hearers  were  equally  unknown; 
so  that-musical  composers  could  not  be  said  to  write 
for  the  public,  who  will  ever  prefer  such  pleasure  and 
amusement  as  give  them  the  least  trouble.  Authors 
of  all  descriptions,  who  seek  for  applause,  or  even 
bread,  must  conform  to  the  taste  of  their  judges  and 
patrons  ;  and  we  find,  in  our  own  times,  that  those 
musicians  who  are  qualified  by  their  genius  and  abi- 
lities to  direct  and  govern  the  public  opinion,  find  it 
necessary,  however  false  and  corrupt  it  may  be,  to 
humour  and  flatter  it  by  every  concession  in  their 
power.  The  art  never  remains  stationary  at  any  one 
point  of  cultivation ;  and  if  perfection  could  be  at- 
tained, its  reign  would  inevitably  be  short.  In  mu- 
sic, the  learned  are  few,  and  silent ;  the  ignorant, 
numerous,  and  noisy ;  in  the  chamber  it  was  advis- 
able to  please  the  former,  and  in.  the  theatre,  where 

"  the  fair,  the  gay,  the  young, 


"  Govern  the  numbers  of  each  song," 

there  is  no  choice.  A  public  and  mixed  audience  is 
such  a  many-headed  monster,  that  all  its  ears  can«- 
not  be  pleased  at  the  same  time ;  and  whether  the 
good  or  the  bad  predominate,  the  greater  number 
must  be  gratified  at  the  expence  of  the  less. 
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Two  of  Orlando  di  Lasso's  sons  were  musicians, 
and  both  in  the  service  of  Maximilian,  Elector  of 
Bavaria :  the  eldest  as  chapel  master,  and  the  other 
as  organist  to  that  prince.  They  collected'  their  fa- 
ther's motets,  as  well  those  which  had  been  publish- 
ed during  his  life,  as  those  which  remained  unpub- 
lished at  his  decease,  and  printed  them  in  a  very 
splendid  and  sumptuous  manner  at  Munich,  in  seven 
Jarge  volumes  folio,  1604,  with  a  dedication  to  their 
patron,  the  sovereign  of  Bavaria.  The  general  re- 
ception, however,  of  these  compositions,  did  not 
equal  the  expectations  of  the  editors,  other  produc- 
tions having  taken  possession  of  the  public  ear  and 
favour.  It  is  ever  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  revival  of 
Old  Music  :  too  many  are  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  new ;  and  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  what  is 
called  taste  and  expression  in  this  art,  that  if  suffi- 
cient probity  and  zeal  could  be  found  in  fashionable 
performers  to  incline  them  to  attempt  doing  justice 
to  the  productions  of  former  times,  it  would  be  hard- 
ly possible  for  them  to  succeed,  or  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  the  hearers ;  for  there  is  as  little  chance 
for  a  musician  of  the  present  age  to  perform  such 
productions  in  the  manner  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  composed,  as  to  pronounce  a  foreign  language 
as  perfectly  as  his  own ;  and  if,  contrary  to  all  cal- 
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dilation,  he  should  succeed,  this  music  would  still  be 
an  unknown  tongue  to  the  public* 

I  am,  fee. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

May  9,1st,  1813. 

tKOGHESS  OF  MCSIC  IN  ENGLAND,  *BOM  THfe 
DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  TILL  THE  ENt> 
OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

James  the  First. 

E Liza beth*  in  the  early  part  of  her  lire,  appeals 
to  have  studied  music,  and  to  have  been  a  capital 
performer  on  the  virginals*  Her  reign  was  fang, 
and,  m  general,  tranquil :  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fanatical  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  outcry  of  the 
puritans  against  every  species  of  church  music, 
except  syllabic  psalmody,  our  cathedral  service,  in 
consequence  of  the  diligence  and  abilities  of  Drs. 
Tye,  Tallis,  Bird,  Morky,  and  others,  was  brought 
to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  was  hardly  sup- 
passed  by  that  of  Italy  itself. 
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This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
effect  of  royal  munificence :  for  Elizabeth,  though  ex* 
tremely  fond  of  splendour  and  shew,  was  so  parsimo- 
nious in  rewarding  talents,  that  she  suffered  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  her  chapel,  tHl  the  time  of  her  death,  to 
solicit  in  vain  for  an  augmentation  of  salary,  which 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  and  manner  of 
living,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  seems  to  have  rendered  necessary.  And  al- 
though, among  the  nobility,  the  principal  professors 
met  wkh  -solid  patronage,  yet  Dowland  and  Dr. 
Bull  quitted  the  kingdom  in  purftttif  of  encourage- 
ment elsewhere. 

The  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  crown 
of  England,  occasioned  no  immediate  accession  <rf 
science  or  tefioement  in  the -polite  arts;  as  the 
country  ha  quitted  was  still  less  polished,  than  tb*t 
in  which  he  arrived.  Nor  does  it  appear,  tfaat  that 
prince,  cither  from  nature  or  education,  was  enabled 
to  receive  any  pleasure  from  music.  Early,  how*- 
ever,  in  his  reign,  the  gentlemen  of  bis  chapel,  as- 
sisted by  the  influence  and  solicitation  of  several 
powerful  noblemen,  who  advocated  their  cause,  ofc» 
taihed  an  increase  of  ten  pounds  to  their  annual 
stipend.  An  entry  is  made  of  this  event,  in  thfe 
cheqoe-book  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  signed,  not  only 
by  five  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  bat  by  the 
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subdean,  chaplains,  and  gentlemen  of  the  chapel 
then  living.  Among  these  petitioners,  there  is  but 
one  name,  that  of  Edmund  Hooper,  which  ever 
appears  afterwards  in  the  lists  of  musicians,  eminent 
either  for  composition  or  performance,  except  Bird, 
Bull,  and  Gyles,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  preceding  reign.  Hooper  was  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  author  of  several  anthems, 
which  are  still  performed  in  our  provincial  cathe- 
drals :  he  was  also  one  of  the  harmonists,  who  set 
parts  to  the  edition  of  the  psalm  tunes,  published 
in  1594-     He  died  in  1621. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Gyles,  a  native  of  Worcester- 
shire, took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1585,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  organist,  and  master  of  the 
boys  at  Windsor.  •  On  the  death  of  Hunnis,  in 
1597,  he  succeeded  as  master  of  the  children  of 
the  Chapel  Royal;  in  1622,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  at  Oxford;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  First,  was  appointed  organ- 
ist of  His  Majesty's  Chapel.  He  was  a  learned 
and  able  musician  of  the  old  school,  and  composed 
many  services  and  anthems  for  the  church,  which 
were  at  that  time  regarded  as  masterly  productions. 
Gyles,  however,  like  Ravenscroft,  had  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  pedantry  in  his  composition,  which  inclined 
him  to  regard  with  more  reverence  than  they  oV 
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served,  the  complicated  measures,  usually  called  by 
the  Reformers  curious-  singing. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  most  injurious 
to  music,  or  the  greatest  impediment  to  its  im- 
provement— the  pedantry,  which  draws  us  back  to 
useless  and  exploded  customs;  or  wanton  and  li- 
centious innovation,  which  quits  the  true  and  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  art,  in  the  pursuit  of 
visionary  schemes  of  reformation  and  singularity.' 
Good  music  is  ever  to  be  found  between  these  two 
extremes :  and  though  pedantry  takes  hold  of  one 
hand,  in  order  to  draw  her  back  to  rusticity,  or  ex- 
ploded leariyng ;  and  innovation  seizes  the  other,  to 
.seduce  her  from  the  right  path,  into  the  company  of 
caprice  and  affectation;  she  pursues  her  slow  and 
steady  course  towards  taste,  elegance,  simplicity,1 
and  invention,  under  the  guidance  of  judgment  and 
science. 

Anthems,  masques,  madrigals,  songs,  and  catches, 
seem  to  comprise  the  whole  of  our  music  for  the 
church,  the  stage,  and  the  chamber,  at  this  time. 
And  with  respect  to  instrumental  productions,  un- 
der die  title  of  Fancies,  &c  as  they  were  chiefly 
composed  for  lutes  and  viols>  which  are  now  en- 
tirely laid  aside,  had  they  even  been  replete  with 
genius  and  learning,  justice  could  not  now  be  done 
to  diem  in  the  performance.     Luckily,  the  chief 
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part  of  diem  are  so  artless  and  insipid,  that  no  loss 
would  accrue  to  lovers  of  music  from  their  total 

amwWaUo«. 

The  best  English  musicians,  of  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  mentioned  at 
the  coacluskm  of  the  sixteenth*  Many  names  have 
come  down  to  us,  of  others  whose  works  had  little 
writ,  and  have  entirely  perished :  we  shall  on»t  the 
enumeration  of  such  wortiwes :  the  htstoiy  of  men 
who  have  done  nothing,  can  neither  be  profitable 
nor  entertaining* 

T»omas  Tomkins,  however,  a  scholar  of  Bird, 
who  took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music,  at  Oxford, 
in  1607,  was  an  excellent  contrapuntist,  and  sup- 
plied the  church  with  a  great  number  of  admirable 
compositions.  Many  of  them  are  preserved  in  Dr. 
Tudway's  collection  in  the  British  Messom,  and  in 
Christ  Church  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  OxfouL 

Emv ay  Bevin,  also,  must  be  resaenibfifed  among 
the  musical  luminaries  of  this  reign.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Tallis ;  and  his  service  in  D  minor,  print- 
ed  in  Boyce's  Collection,  baa  the  true  ancient  cast 
of  modulation,  which  gives  a  dignity  to  tta  effect*, 
for  which  we  can  now  hardly  account.  The  accents, 
as  is  usual  with  the  old  masters,  are  often  erroaepu*- 
ly  placed ;  but  if  that  imperfection  be  regarded  with 
indulgence,   the  composition  must  be  allowed  in 
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point  of  harmony  to  be  admirable.  El  way  Bevin 
was  in  fact  a  man  of  genius,  and  it  is  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  so  few  of  his  compositions  kave  been  pre- 
served, la  addition  to  his  appointment  in  the  Cha- 
pel Royal,  he  was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral* 
and  the  master  of  Dr.  Child.  Yet  notwithstanding  bis* 
abilities,  and  advanced  age,  he  was  dismissed  frqm 
all  his  employments,  in  163&  on  being  discovered 
lo  adhere  to  the  Romish  communion* 

But  the  best  English  composer  for  the  church, 
during  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  O&lanbo 
Gibbons  ;  who,  during  his  short  life,  contributed 
amply  to  our  cathedral  music.  Many  of  his  pre* 
tactions  still  contnme  in  constant  use.  This  ex- 
ceHcfttTOasraian,  was  brother  of  Edward  Gibbous, 
Bachelor  of  Music,  organist  of  Bristol,  Gentleman 
tf  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  master  of  Matthew 
Lock,  and  of  EUis  Gibbons,  author  of  two  madri* 
gals  in  the  Triumphs  of  Qriana,  and  who  is  styled 
by  Anthony  Wood,  "  the  admirable  organist  of  Sa- 
«  ti*bury." 

In  1604,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one^  Orlando  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Rqyal.  In  1622, 
heivas  honoured  at  Oxford  with  a  doctor's  degree  in 
music,  at  the  same  time  as  his  friend,  Dr.  Heyther; 
when  both  <were,  countenanced  and  favoured  vyi& 
indulgences  in  the  University,  incoosfiqu^nce  of  letr 
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ters  from  the  learned  Camden,  who  recommended 
them  with  amicable  zeal  to  its  notice. 

According  to  Ant.  Wood,  the  academical  exer- 
cise in  six  or  more  parts,  performed  for  Heyther's 
degree,  was  composed  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  "  as 
u  one  or  more  eminent  musicians  then  living  had 
"  told  him.'* — So  that  grown  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
boys,  either  through  idleness  or  ignorance,  are  some- 
times reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  charity  of  friends,  before  they  can 
exhibit  an  exercise. 

A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Exercise  performed  for 
Dr.  Heyther's  degree  is  said  to  have  been  found, 
signed  with  the  name  of  Orlando  Gibbons.  It  is 
an  anthem  for  eight  voices,  taken  from  the  forty- 
seventh  psalm ;  and  appears  to  be  the  very  same 
composition  as  that  to  the  words,  "  O  clap  your 
"  hands  together,  all  ye  people,"  which  is  printed  in 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  vol.  %  p.  59- 

"  The  harmony  of  Gibbons's  service  in  F,  printed 
"  by  Dr.  Boyce,"  (says  Burney),  "  is  pure,  clear, 
"  and  grateful;  and  the  melody  more  accented  and 
"  flowing  than  I  have  found  in  any  choral  music  of 
"  equal  antiquity.  The  two  parts  in  one  of  the 
"  Gloria  Patri,  though  they  may  be  the  cause 
"  of  some  confusion  in  the  words,  discover  no  re- 
u  straint  or  stiffness  in  the  melody,  which  continues 
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"  to  moare  with  the  sanre  freedom  as  if  no^ANON 
"  had  existence.    And,  though  the  JPurist$,  on  ac- 
"  count  of  ;tbe  oonftision  arising  from  all  the  part* 
"  singing;  different  words  a,t  the  •  same  time)  p*o- 
"  nounce  the  style,  in  which:  his  full  anthems  are 
"  c0wp*aed  to  be  vicious ;  yet  die  admirers  of 
u  ivq&h  ,wg&i*o*w  connivance,  and  rich,  simply 
"  a»d  .pteasjfcg  harmdny>  mrat>regard  them  as  ex* 
",  quiait«e  productions,  cUU  Palesirinay  a  style;  ia 
"  which  Talhs  and  Bird  acquired  «o  much  renown^ 
Besides  his  adnjirable  choral  compositions*  Orhuv 
do  Gibtew  ^as  tbeautho^  of  melodies  in  two  pa»ts, 
to  the  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Church, 
tras#l*te4  by  ^George  .Withers, ,  and  of  several  other 
works,  which,  will  be  mentioned  elsewhere.     Dr. 
Tudway*  in  the  dedication  of  the  first  *ohinte  of  his 
manuscript"  Collection,  of  the  most  celebrated  Ser* 
"  vices  a#d  Aether  used  in  tbeChurch  of  England," 
addressed  to  Lord  Harley,  for  whom  it  was  made; 
after  ft  jfflfc  and  Wkam  wlaguim  an  the  abilities  of 
Tajlis  anduBird,  s*ys,  that  "  none  of  the  later  com- 
"}  posers  couhj  ever  maW  appear  so  exalted  a  fa- 
"  cu^tyipcpnipositiQns  for  the  church,  except  that 
"{B*^t  ;eJMfellent  atfisjj,  Orlaodo  Gibbons,  organist 
"and  servant  to   King  Charles  the  First,    whose 
"  whole  service,  with  several  aqvkbemsy  are  the  midst 
"  perfect  pieces  of  church  compos&icaiv^hktfhttV© 

VOL.    II.  ,      F 
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"  appeared  since  the  time  of  Tallis  and  Bird :  the 
"  air  so  solemn,  the  fugues,  and  other  embellish- 
"  ments,  so  just  and  naturally  taken,  as  must  warm 
"  the  heart  of  any  one,  who  is  endued  with  a  soul 
"  fitted  for  divine  raptures."  To  this  encomium, 
every  candid  judge  of  harmony  will  readily  subscribe ; 
but  when  the  Doctor  tells  us,  that  the  celebrated 
serviee  in  F  was  composed  by  Orlando  Gibbons, 
in  1635,  he  furnishes  no  very  favourable  proof  of 
his  skill  in  chronology :  as  it  is  recorded  on  the  mo- 
nument erected  to  his  memory,  by  his  widow,  that 
He  died  ten  years  before  that  period.  For  in  1625, 
being  commanded  officially,  to  attend  the  solemnity 
of  the  marriage  of  his  royal  master,  Charles  the  First, 
with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  France,  at  Canter- 
bury; for  which  particular  occasion  he  had  com- 
posed the  music,  he  was  seiaed  with  the  small-pox, 
and. dying  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  same  year,  was 
buried  in  that  cathedral. 

The  court,  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First; 
seems  to  have  ,been  wholly  inattentive  to  music.  No 
royal  concerts  are  on  record,  and  the  only  secular 
upe  that  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  art,  with- 
in its  precincts,  was  in  the  masques,  performed 
for  the  amusement  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  royal 
family,  in  which  songs  and  symphonies  were  occa- 
sionally introduced. 
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Masques,  which  in  England  preceded  the  regu-' 
lar  musical  drama,  required  such  splendid  and  ex- 
pensive decorations,  that,  like  the  first  operas"  of 
Italy  and  France,  they  were  confined  to  the  palaces 
of  princes,  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobility;  and 
those  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sir 
Wiiham  Davenant,  Milton,  and  others,  appear  to 
have  been  all  originally  written  for  private  perfor- 
mers, and  particular  occasions.  iFhe  incidental 
songs  in  these  masques,  with  the  overtures,  and 
act-tunes  in  our  plays,  included  die  whole  of  out* 
theatrical  music,  during  the  reigns  of  our  first  James 
and  Charles. 

Exhibitions,  however,  on  a  public  stage,  are  of 
great  antiquity  in  our  country,  and  had  their  begin- 
ning, as  Stow  tells  us,  at  Ckrks-well,  or  Glerken- 
well,  a  name  acquired  from  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  London  parish-clerks,  in  order  to  perform  some 
Jiistory  of  Holy  Scripture.  "  For  example  of  later 
"tihies,  in  the  yeare  1S69,  thexivof  Richard  the 
a  Second,  I  read,  the  parish  clarkes  of  London,  on 
*  the  18th  of  July,  played  interludes  at  Skinners 
aWell,  neere  unto  Clarkes  Well,  which  play  con- 
"  turned  three  dayes  together,  the  King,  Queen, 
u  and  nobles  being  present.  Also,  the  yeare  1409, 
H  (in  the  reign  of)  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  played 
u  a  play  at  the  Skinners  Welj,  which  lasted  eight 
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<f  dayes,  and  was  of  matter  fr/wn  ths  creation  of  the 
"world*  There  were  to  see  the  same,  the, most 
^  part  of  the  nobles  and  gentiles  of  England." 

"Skinners  Well,"  says  the  same  author,  "  was 
<fso  caljed,  for  th^t;  t)ie  Slfinners  of  London  help1 
'.'  there  certaine  playes,  yeerely,  played  pf.  Holy 
"Scripture:  jn  place  wherepf  the  wr^tljngs  have 
"  of  later  yeeres  b$en  kept,  and  arein  part  coitfi- 
'f  nued  at,  Bartholemew-tide."# 
'  According  to  Hall's  Chronicle,  the  first  Bf  asque 
performed  in  England,  was  at  Gr^enwjcjb,  in  15 1^ 
",  after  the  manner  of  Italie;"  and  Hollingshed  says, 
that  "  there  was  not  only  a  masque,  but  a  good  co- 
u  medy  of  Plautus,  performed  in  1520."  In  1530, 
3  masque  was  performed  at  Whitehall,  "  consisting 
"  of  music,  dancing,  and  a  banquet,  with  a  dispjgf 
"  of  grotesque  personages  and  fantastic  dresses," 
llns  piece  only  wanted  machinery  to  fuHjJ  tjie  idg£ 
of  a  complete  masque,  such  as  were  afterwards 
written  by  Ben  Jonson  and  others;  which*  with] a- 
constant  mvajcal ,  declamation  in  recitative,  mi£$d> 
with  air,  would  have  formed  an  opera  exactly  supu* 
lar  to ,  the ,  musical  drama  of  Italy,  in  th^  ensuing' 
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The  fottowmg  directions  Concerning  music,  ap- 
pear  in  6tte  of  Our  ok^sf  regtrf^{>1^8,;  "  tb^'IVd- 
"  g<%  ofGbrhudad,  or  Petrtt^ailS  Porrex*? 'writ- 
ten by  Lord  Ihiclhurst  in  1&61,  three  years  before 
Shrffes^i^^s  Wrn. 

"OfrdeVfor dtimb'dKew before  each  act. 

•"  First;  ihe  ttusic  o£  Violins  to  play, 

"  3ec6ridfafct,  fh^  muMc  6f  corhets. 

"  Third  act;  the  mtisic  of  flutes. 

"  Fourth  act,  the  music  of  hautboys. 

"  Fifth- ttct,  drums  ahffflihei*." 
In  1580, vittks<juei  and  poemahof  various  descrip- 
tions, written  by  Gascoigne,  and  others,  were  per- 
iofcitetfin  a  splefftKtf  tnatirterbefore^aeen  Elizabeth, 
^bli'fcer  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  which*  Festi- 
*&?  there  are  several  minute  accounts  extant,  j^ar- 
tktdarly  m  Sir  W.  Dugdale's  History  of  Warwicfc 
*Mre,  1656,  from  a  book  intitled,  "  Tht  Prineety 
u  Ptktmres  of  Kenelworth  Castk" 

Riccoboni  sayV,  that  James  the  First,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown,1  !ihl6b3;  granted  a  licence  to 
a  company  of  players,  in  which  interludes  are 
in£toded :  but  an  interlude  fheh  was  another  name 
fer  a  play,  whether  tragedy,  coriiedy,  or  farce. 
Masses;  are  not.mentiohed '  in  this  patent ;  but  as  in 
those  dstys,  masques  were  entertainments,  performed 
either  at  court,  or  in  the  h6usee  of  thenbbiHty^on 
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particular  occasions  of  festivity,  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  decorations  rendered  such  exhibitions 
too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  public  theatres.  In- 
deed, the  several  parts  in  the  masques  of  tbte  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  usually  re- 
presented by  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom : 
if  at  court,  the  King,  Queen,  and  Princes  of  die 
Blood,  frequently  performed  in  them :  and  this  was 
the  custom  also  in  France,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

The  French  and  German  writers  on  our  musical 
drama,  confound  masque  with  mascatade  and  nuu- 
querata :  and  interlude  with  the  Italian  interme&o* 
but  we  had  interludes  long  before  the  Italians  baji 
'intermezzi;  and  our  poems,  or  dramas,  calk£ 
jnasques,  bear  no  resemblance  to  an  Italian  mat» 
cheraJp.  M.  de  Missy,  who  in  tlje  BibL  Brit 
,1740,  has  given  a  regular  series  of  our  masques, 
particularly  of  the  seventeenth  century,,  is  constantly 
inistaken  in  these  particulars.  In  the  .manuscript 
Memoirs  of  Music,  written  by  the  Honourable 
Roger  North,  of  Rougham,  in  Norfolk,  brodier  to 
the  Lord  Keeper,  it  is  said,  that,  "  during  the  reign 
"  of  James  die  First,  the  greatest  encouragement 
"  was  given  to  music  and  musicians,  in  the  perfor- 
"  mance  of  masques  at  court,  which  being  at  once 
"  balls  and  operas,  found  employment  for  a  greaj 
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u  number  of  professors,  who  appeared  at  the  royal 
"  theatres  in  a  splendid  uniform,  composed  of  silk 
"  mantles,  and  scarfs  of  various  colours,  with  rich 
"  caps.  And  for  the  better  decoration  of  the  scene, 
u  the  master  appeared  in  the  character  of  Apollo." 

The  English  seem  at  all  times  to  have  received 
more  delight  from  dramas,  in  which  the  dialogue  is 
spoken,  and  the  songs  are  incidental,  than  from  such 
as  are  sung  throughout.  Shakespeare,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  have  frequently  introduced 
Masques  for  music  in  their  plays*  Of  the  fourteen 
comedies  of  Shakespeare,  there  are  but  two  or  three 
in  which  he  has  not  introduced  singing ;  and  even  in 
most  of  his  tragedies,  this  wonderful  and  exquisite 
dramatist  has  manifested  the  same  predilection  for 
music. 

In  the  Tempest,  the  use  that  is  made  of  music  is 
admirable.  Act  1,  Scene  5.  Ariel,  invisible,  play- 
ing arid  singing  to  Ferdinand,  says  : 

"  Where  should  this  music  be,  i'  th'  air  or  earth  ? 
"  It  sounds  no  more :  and  sure  it  waits  upon 
"  Some  god  of  the  island." 

And  afterwards, 

"  This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 

"  That  the  earth  owns;  1  hear  it  now  above  me."     . 
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The  serious  part  of  this  most  fanciful,  •  add,  may 
we  not  add)  unrivalled  play*  ia  peculiarly  calculated 
for,  an  opera.  Shad  well,  in  the .  seventeenth  century, 
converted  it  into  one,  in  the  manner  of  what  were 
then  called  operas,  on  our  stage;  and  during  tb4  last 
century,  and  indeed  tp  the  present  hour,  it  has  con- 
tinued, and  still  continues  to  be  performed  with  un- 
abating  applause,  to  the  music  of  Pur  cell,,  tbtf  late 
Mr.  T.  Iinley,  Dr.  Arne,  and  others. 

Dr.  Wilson,  who  resei**d  published  two  of  the 
songs  in  this  play,  tells  us  in  his  Court  Ayres,  or 
Ballads,  published  at  Oxford,  1660,  that  "  Full 
fathomjive"  and"  Where  the  bee  sucks/9  Were  ori- 
ginally set  by  Robert  Jobafion,  composer,  contem- 
porary with  Shakespeare. 

Even  Caliban,  in  this  admirable  play,  talks  weU 
about  music : 

"  the  isle  is  fall  of  noises, 

"  Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  givja  delight*  fend  hart 
not!" 

And  Ariel  never  appears,  or  is  employed,  Yf  jthout 
music,  which  is  finely  described,  and  always  intro- 
duced with  the  strictest  propriety.  Prospero  calls 
for  medicinal  music  : 

"  A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  eertrfoirter 
"  To  aa  irtisettkd  fandy  cure  thy  brains.'1 
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In  the  ftfidsufati^F' (Night**  Dream,  the  ideas 
and  language*  bf  Fairyistri ;&re'  •Wonderfully  imagined 
and  supported,  and  th£  us£  assigned  to  inusic:  happy 
and  fertile. 

And  from  an  expression  in  the  fourth  act  of  this 
fanciful  play,  we  find,  that  poker  and  tongs,  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers,  salt-box,  hurdy-gur^y,.  and  such 
delicate  instruments,  were  the  old  national;  favourite* 
of  our  island.  _,.«■>« 

The  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night  opens  with  a  beau- 
tafid  eufogium  on  music : 

u  If  music  be  the  food  $  lovVptey  W,"  4$<V  < ., 

.  In  the  second  #ct, ,  s^ps  of  Songs  aiu)  Catch^^ 
which  unquestionably  -were  well  fcuo  wp  and  pofpular 
in  Shakespeare's  tune,  are  roared  out  by  Sir^nd*©^, 
Sir  To^y,  and  tlje  clo^n— "  .  Th*ee  merry  in^ni  be 
^^"^".TiUy,  valley,  lMy.'^'<  There A#&t& 
"jwuvi*.  Babylon ."— «  6 1  the  ft*$%;  >I%t  of 
"  December." — "  Farewell,  dear  Heart,  siacs  I  wiat 
u  needs  be  gen^.'W'  His  ey$s  tyshew  bis  days  frre 
«  almost  done.' V  $>\#3l  I  big  him  go  *  What,  «nd 
"  if  jqji  dou^-— 'f.SMJi'I  bid  him  go*  and  sparfcji&fe* 
"  O,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not." 

And  in  the  next  scene,  the  Duke,  who  is  as  con- 
stant in  his  pawiou  for.  music  as  foe  Qlivia,  says:. 
f5 
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"  Give  n*e  seme  music  now — 
"  Now,  food  Cestrio,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
"  That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night : 
"  Methoughl  it  did  revive  my  passion  much,    . 
••  More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms 
*  Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times"  * 

"  How  dost  thou  like  this  time  ? 
"It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
u  Where  Love  is  thron'd !" 

And  the  well-known  song,  u  When  that  I  was  a 
"  little  tiny  boy,"  &c.  by  the  clown,  serves  as  an  epi- 
logue to  this  entertaining  play. 

In  the  comedy  of  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 
music  is  very  judiciously  introduced  at  the  masque- 
rade in  the  second  act.  And  in  Benedict's  dainty 
description  of  such  an  all-accomplished  woman,  as 
could  ever  incline  him  to  wed,  he  adds  to  her  qua- 
lifications, music:  "  Of  good  discourse,  an  excellent 
"  musician,  and  her  hair,  of  what  colour  it  shall 
*  please  God." 

The  famous  song  in  the  second  act,  "  Sigh  no 
u  more,  Ladies ;  Ladies,  sigh  no  more,"  &£.  is  in- 
troduced by  several  reflections  upon  music,  and  the 


*  Measures,  in  the  musical  sense. 
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affectation  of  singers.  Baltazab,  the  musician 
ami  servant  of  Don  Pedro,  was.  perhaps  thus  named 
from  the  celebrated  Ikltaaarini,  called  De  Beau- 
joyeux,  an  Italian  performer  on  the  violin,  who,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  was  in  the  highest  fa- 
vour at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third,  of  France,  i* 
1577.  ' 

In  the  last  act,  the  epitaph  and  song  are  beauti- 
ful, and  well  calculated  for  music. 

Innumerable  other  extracts  might  be  given  from 
Abe  works  of  our  immortal  bard ;  sufficient,  how- 
ever, have  been  already  cited,  to  establish  his  pre- 
tensions to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  beauties 
and  effects  of  musical  sound ;  and  the  curious  reader 
may  find  in  King .  Lear  an  absolute  demonstration 
that  Shakespeare  was  himself  a  practical  musician. 

But  to  return  to  Masques,  which  were  certainly 
the  precursors  of  operas  in  England,  and  belong  to 
the  chain  of  dramas  which  completed  die  union  of 
music  and  poetry  on  our  stage. 

These  productions,  in  many  respects,  resembled 
operas ;  as  they  were  in  dialogue,  performed  on  a 
stage,  ornamented  with  machinery,  dances,  and  de- 
corations, and  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  But  die  essential  and  characteristic  crite- 
rion, recitative,  was  wanting,  without  which  the  re- 
semblance was  imperfect.    Our  comic  operas  to  this 
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liny  difiec  so.  much  in  thai  particular,  that  im  fiei  they 
toe«ca»giic.iaMqiM>^aiid.Ac  ratk>6aI:t*i*»Te»aMM 
unaltered;  for,, in  English  musical  dtfaaaos,  -the  cba* 
logvieiar  ejAfoely  spokm^afti*wwinourold»maw|i»; 
wheaeav  in  Italy,  whence  we  imported  the  enter* 
toiniuent  called  an  opera,  it  still  ootiista  both  of-  re* 
citatives  and  airs,  and  is  sung  from  the  beginning  to 
4h0<£nd* 

Milton,  who,  we  all  know,  was  a  Yiataoti  repab* 
rlicao,.in  his  Paiadke  Lost,  speaks  most  OMJte&p- 
•toously  of  masques,  although. he iwd&ondeaeonded 
•to'beHtheaadMf^of  >Cauus. 

"Court  amours, 
"  MistnWe,  andiftMrtiw  auiri^  e*  midnight  baU,"  &e» 

Most  of  the  numerous  masques,  which  were  per- 
formed at  court  and  elsewhere,  during  this  and  the 
subsequent  reign,  were  written  jby  Ben  Jonson,  and 
set  to  music  either  by  Alphonzo  Ferrabosco,  Jun.  or 
Nicholas  Laniere.  Of  the  dramatic  music  of  these 
celebrated  composers  of  their  time,  it  would,  now  be 
difficult  to  produce  roanj^  specimens..  However,  one 
of  f  ep^bqsco's  songs,  in  t^e.T^p^  of  3e^  Jojd^ 
30^  acted  ip  J604,  has  beep  ;3ele,cte^  ap4  published 
by  Dr.  Bur^ey  in.  his  History,  of  Musk.  t 

It  is  xwwdedin  the<iplio  e^itfon^pf  JJqn,  Jawon'* 
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Worts;  prkrted  k^  ,*840;  Ufcwin  46*fr,'Ms"  whofe 
masqmy  wbich>T»as  peWbn»«a^t<h#fbo6*e^LwiJ 
Hay,  for  ahe-  entertainment  of  >the  Ifrehcb  attbasjftM 
dor,  was  set  to  tnusieisJter.  the  Italian  imuinerv  *Wfe 
fienfetfRty  by  Nic.  Laniere,  who  was  not-oniy 
ordered  to  set  the  music, '  bat  to  paint  the  settles.*  • 

This  abort  ^oe,foHBg  wholly  m  rhyme,  tbra&h 
wkho«t  variation  in  the  measmfe,  tb  distmguitb  airs 
from  recktteioii,  lasit  was  aH  declaimed  to  musical 
notes,  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  first  attempt  m 
England,  at'an  opera  in-  the  Italia*  manner,  adbis^ 
qwtottothe-i^eiitbbof ftei|itativef  :    <}" 

-  In  the  sarnd  year/  in*  the  masque  )by\the  J&affle  at*» 

*  Nicolo  I^aniere  was  an  Italian,  who  came  into  Eng- 
land early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  him  at  tie' Grange,  in  Hampshire,  by  Van- 
dyke. It  was1  the  sightly  this  portrait  that  determined 
Charles  the  first  to2  employ  that  excellent  painter.  La- 
mere  professionally  practised  music,  painting,  and  en- 
grating ;  but  his  greatest  -excellence  was  in  music.  Hi* 
M  portrait,  painted  by  JhiaidtliYfe  in  ttte  Music  School 
atOkftedV  He  wished  awiiikkraWettniibet  ^f  ptett* 
iwa  dral*iB^KK>k>  was  an  aftecesppissbifim  pkstttHM^ 
**d)Mtd:th#art#{gi#tt£«^rnpm^  an  air.  of *af 
%aty».wl  pitting ^ff>qoniesftr  ^ndk^S»€k|e» 
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thor,  called  the  Vimm  of  Delight,  presented  at  corn* 
during  the  Christmas  holydtys,  there  is  an  evident 
dittkrtJion  of  air  from  recitative;  m  both  which 
styles,  the  whole  piece,  m  verses- -of  different  mem* 
•area,  was  performed.  It  is  opened  by  Delight 
personified,  who,  f  *tfc  recitative,  "  spake  m  song." 
Theji  Night,  likewise  personified,  mng,  "  Break, 
"  FatKtf,  from  thy  cave  of  Cloud,"  &c.  This  air 
ends  in  a  chorus,  or  quire.  After  which,  Fancy 
spake,  imtihrecitativo.  Then  Peace  sang,  "Why 
"  look  you  so/'  :&c.  After  which  there  is  an  air, 
which  terminates  in  a  quire.  The  song  being  ended, 
WoNnnn^Ae  (in  recitative).  Then  followed  danc- 
ing, singing,  and  chorus. 

Here,  then,  we  have  all  die  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  opera,  or  musical  drama  of  modem  times, 
complete :  splendid  scenes  and  machinery,  poetry, 
musical  recitation,  air,  chorus,  and  dancing. 

The  music  of  this  masque  is  not  now  to  be  fow»d| 
but  of  Laniere's  Musica  Narrativa  we  h%ve  several 
examples,  printed  by  Playford  in  the  collections  of 
the  time;  particularly  in  the  Jyres  and  Dialog**, 
J60S,  and  in  the  secotod  part  of  the  Musical  Cam 
p**km,  which  appeared  m  1667;  in  both  which 
publications  his  music  to  the  Dialogues  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  rest,  for  there  is  melody,  w&amrc, 
uid  meaning  in  it    His  recitative  bears  a  nearer  **► 
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semblance  to  that  of  his  countrymen  of  thi  present 
day,  than  any  contemporary  Englishman's.  ,  'these 
dialogues,  however,  were  composed  beford  the  law* 
and  phraseology  of  recitative  were  settled,' even  in 
Italy.  His  cantata,  also  of  Hero  and  Leaadcr,  Was 
rmich  celebrated  during  those  tiroes,  and  the  redtat- 
tive  regarded  as  a  model  of  tree  Italian  musical  de- 
clamation. - 
Vocal  Musk  for  the  chamber,  or  for  social  and 
pnvate  purposes,  distinct  from  that  of  the  church 
and  theatre,  during  the  reign  of  James,  the  First, 
consisted  chiefly  of  madrigals^  which  had  been  com- 
posed in  the  preceding  century,  and  of  which  the 
favour  began  to  decline.  To  these,  however,  were 
added,  an  excellent  set  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  in 
.1612,  and  eight  several  sets  by  Michael  £ste,  with 
others  of  an  inferior  class  by  Batson,  Pilkington, 
Litchfield*,  and  Ward.  Besides  these/  of  the  ma* 
drigol  kind,  but  moire  dry,  fanciless,  and  friTokwis, 
yfyree  of  Bmr  ami  more  Paris,  were  published  by 
Fowl,  Batdet,  Sir  William  Lcighton,  Ravenscroft, 
Beunet,  and  Attey.  Of  songs  for  a  single  voice, 
butfew  were  printed,  and  these,  with  only,  a  single 
accompaniment  for  the  lute  or  viol,  without  syut* 
pfaony,  .  •■■  .  >' 
-  Among  vocal  productions  for  social  purposes,  we 
must  not  forget  Canons,  Rounds,  and  Catcher 
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irf^cfcfofeimwasj^'eilBl^ 
<fom£on,&*(£bni joblectioa  *wer<printed,  appear** 
^oringithis  tfc^n>  «pkr>the  titleof  ?<  Pamhueuav 
*4  MusictfsMisceUaaie; of  mixedVarktieaf  pleaiaat 
<*  RouiMUia}s>  and  dehgktfal  Catcher  of  3,  4,  5,  6, 
^'7j8yfta«dK) parte  iri:<me.^NoiieiSo!ard&Mrie 
*!  as  mostoai,  ndae  sa  fcmaical  as :  not-  to  all  wry 
"  pleasing  and  acceptable.  London,  printed  by 
j"  William  Bferby,  for  R.  B.  and  H*  W. ;  and  are 
^  to  be  sold'  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  at  the  nocftft 
**  ddo»ofe  Fadks'Ufquarta,  ;16Q& 
-  Tbenaiiutti  4£ihe  .elraaipoeeTSi  ©f  these  iepigramt 
wittic  ©fosiona  have not  beei*  pr*s*n*d ;  hutjaaay 
^them  ar»«lcpie8tk>iiably,o£^rjait  aatiank?,  whka 
is  diwwdribie  bothi  by  the  words  afcd style*  Great 
intnical  sdiebce  is  maiiifested  in  the  Ga$0sNS;  find 
die  har*i6ny,and  contrivaBCfrof  the  seat  ajne  excel* 
lent.  The  wards,  indeed,  exkrept,  thoae  M  die  cat 
iw^wlncb  consist  of  small  pentiand  of  thePbajmi* 
and  other  |wt8  of  sctiptnre,  ia  Latin  .<  which  sacsafl 
to  implyihat  theyrwer*  set  before  AeJStefohxiajIwoX 
are  is  ghnonl  devoid  of  wit,  huwa^ipoe^iajil 
otaunon/lnaat.  ■  It  Jwiitieea  already  cdwetve^,  thai 
our  lyBKopoetry>  during  the  ansteei^fajri  earfr  rv^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  continued  in  a  bwrbfr? 
*»st  #tate>  and  tftfiaitiriy  inferior Mfk»  m*m*&Mb* 
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Canons,  rounds,  #*d  cifttcbes,  werd  «wer  >pub- 
lished  ia  store,,  prevlouf  to  the  linstitution  of  the 
preset:  Cat^ei;£^u%)  illlfl6fy  a*d  ifterafore^Me 
Kae  Irequ^^jicwtftweflf'jAeiiwb^  eomfmitiott'; 
the  places  wfcere  A^^several  parts  were  ^vbegin 
being  indicated  bj^gqsw  mnabers.     Y>  :;      /.• 

A  Rpfnd  iMQmetimes!  called  •CAfffarirur-infli 
Uni^pk,^  and  ^m^tit^e*  errooeoiislyi  at  CUfOfi; 
but  it  is  djatinct  ftona  both:  being  n©)m«fe(lh«n  1 -t 
song  of  as  many  strains*  .ornsectfai»,<p.efri7N*t9, 
whicjb,  instead  of  being  Jtegun  together;  *iwJ4>er- 
formed after  each  ofther,  always  singingodiftft&t 
words,  and  different  notes  in  harmony  with  thef«*t>; 
till  a.  signal  ^s  ,givf  %  l?y  hplding  Up  tfaeiiiatidy  /** 
finishing  upon  i  the;  perfect  qjior^  of  the  ke^notd, 
where $e  author  has  placed  tlpw, fi  jal  mari  ;cv    : 

A  Catches  sung  in  the  same  manner  as  a«*/*^ 
die  second  person,  b^gmnimj  the  first  stirtp,  when 
die  loader*  begins  t^e  second;  however;  ia  the 
course  of  the  performance,  some  lfHlent  u*eaniagror 
humour  is  produced,  by  the  manner  iurwbieh  life 
composer  has  arranged  the  "words  for  singing,  which 
does  not  appear  in  perusing  them. 

The  reign  of  our  first  James  is  a  very  early  pe- 
riod in  the  cultivation  of  music,  merely  instrumental. 
The  words  concerto t  and  sonafa  dp  nqt  appear,** 
this  time  to  have  been  invented  even  in  Italy*  as 
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the  Crusca  Dictionary  gives  no  instance  of  so  early 
an  use  of  them  in  music-books.  Concerto  and  - 
mmo,  in  tfae  days  of  BocCAdio,  implied  nearly 
the  same  as  concerto  and  sonata  in  our  own ;  but 
concertare  and  concertante  were  at  fost  applied  to 
the  union  of  voices  with  mstruments,  in  motets  and 
madrigals,  by  doubling  the  voice-parts ;  and  it  was 
not  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  instru- 
mental pieces  of  many  parts  began  tov  be  called 
concertos,  and  of  few,  sonatas. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Majhtigals,  which  were  then  almost  the  only 
compositions,  in  parts,  for  the  chamber,  seem  to 
•have  been  suddenly  supplanted  in  the  favour  of 
.krvers  of  music,  by  a'  passion  for  Fantasias;  of 
three,  four,  five,  and  six  parts,  wholly  composed 
for  viols  and  other  instruments,  without  vocal  assist- 
ance. And  this  passion  seems  to  have  arisen,  from 
the  oalliug  in  these  instruments  to  reinforce  the 
voice  parts/ with  which  they  played,  in  unison,  in 
tile  performance  of  motets ,  and  madrigals,  thence 
termed  concertati.  At  length,  the  instrumental  per- 
formers discovered,  that  both  the  poetry  and  singing 
of  the  time  might  be  spared,  without  any  great  loss 
or  injury  to  musical  effects :  as  the  words,  if  good, 
were  rendered  unintelligible  by  fugue,  imitation, 
and  multiplicity  of  parts;   and  the  singing,  being 
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frequently  coape,  and  out  of  tune,  could  be  hotter 
supplied  by  their  own  performance.  Thus  vocal 
mime  not  only  lost  her  independency,  hut  was  al- 
most totally  driven  out  of  society ;  as  the,  ancient 
Britons,  calling  in  the  Saxons  to  assist  them  in  their 
conflicts  with  the  Picts,  were  themselves  subdued  by 
too  powerful  auxiliaries. 

The  style  of  these  pieces  would  now  appear 
very  dry  and  fanciless,  notwithstanding  their  genet- 
jral  title  of  Jamie*.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed,  if 
not  impossible,  to  select  one  of  them*  now  capa- 
ble of  affording  any  other  amusement,  than  that  of 
.discovering  how  ingenious  and  well  disposed  the 
admirers  of  music,  during  tfie  former  part  of  tfc* 
seventeenth  century,  must  have ,  been,  to  b*?£  >e*» 
tracted  pleasure  from  such  contemptible  produc- 
tions. 

Music  is  so  much  a  work  of  art,  study,  exercise, 
And  experience, .  that  every  style  must  be  best  treat* 
ed,  even  by  men  of  die  greatest  genius,  .in  propor- 
tion to  the  attention  and  labour  which  they  bestow 
on  that  particular  species  of  composition.  Even 
Orlando  Gibbons,  who.  appears  to  such  advantage 
as  a  composer  for  the  church,  is  utterly  despicable 
in  his  productions  for  instruments,  of  wbase  powers 
he  was  ignorant. 
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.  Indeed,  ail  ioslrum^tttal  inuaio,  except  that  ffcr 
the  organ,  setmff  *C  this;  tin*^  W  nave !  bWri  itf  •  ft 
yeiy wfle -st^l*  thr€4tg**wt  Europe;  ani,  with  the 
igfaMgkP  enifepiidil  of "Jhejfrgue*  of  Fresc*MWl*,  aH 
tkeitrtisk,  eVeh^r  keyed  >mslriii^itts/ is  dry;  di^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  bd  necessary  here*-  to  'metitioti, 
lllttt^nfe^  tlieFi^t,  «pbb  what  beneficial  princi- 
■ple^t  ^io^^flWtifet^afeodver,  ^  letter*  jiatent, 
foefe*lH***id0&e  MulEMiatfs  *f  the  rfty  of f  Dondoft 
knV>  a  C^Mi^kNY ;:  and  they  tfffll  coWsnue  to  enjoy 
prtalege*,  in  ^consequetfee  of  their  constituting  a 
i&terttty'attd^tfp^tic^  a 

##aii4rgegt  Wfftei»  a>  freS&are  counter-iftre,  or:  in 
•tf "*Mtf,f  gifle&,  a!  ros^  baweea  two  liotiS)  or :  and 
&r;thgr  crest1,  the  ^eleslkli  sign  Lyra,  called'  hy 
astronomers,  the  Orphean  lyre.  However  reluctantly, 
historical  integrity  compel*  ub  here  to  observe,  that 
4tris  tdm{ianyia^et^r  been  held  in  <  derision*  by  vol 
•p»fcsqo»s.  ^/Hiejotetyjiw^i  Jthat  h4nre;  b^rto  We» 
raaid^ofiithirf^ofaiaterv  arte  1  Aese^tte  affti#ding>  to 
«tieils  ant^*y>cf**^hiep-eicpe^ient  of  acquiring  the 
ftttdonWfriflh*  cky,  and  ettabhng  them  to  fwrsue 
sornertrnore  profitable  and  respectable  ttade,  than 
that^f  f^Mlidg:;  aft  vrell^as  e^owerin^  tte  cont^ 
pany  to  exclude  from  processions  add  cfty -feasts, 
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every  street  and  conhtry-datice  player,  of  superior 
abilities  to:  those,  who  hare  the  honour  of  beingi 
atykd,  u  the  waits  <sf  the  corporation" 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  reign,  amwc 
fate**,  or!  Professorship,  was  founded  in  tbe 
University  6f  Oxford,  by  Dr.  William  Heytjier.  It> 
b  imagined,  that  he  was  stimulated  to  thro  act  of 
beneficence^  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  Us 
friend  Camden,  who  having,  a  few  years  before  his 
decease,  determined  to  found  a  history  lecture  in 
the  same  University,  despatched  his  friend  Heyther 
on  a  mission' thither,  with  the  deed  of  endowment, 
properly  executed,  and  addressed  "to  the  vice?- chan- 
cellor, Dr.  Piers.* 

'I  "■■.'-,■%  "''         -  /    "'         Mill    ■■     ■ H"  ll.io   ■ 

<  .*  TJ15  following  letter  from  Dr.<  Piers,  to  Camden, 
^^i^  printed  inthe,  flection  ^EpUUes  to  $1^  from 
tMrii^priws  laotiqwy,-/  ptfiptaJl  by  Pr.,  Thomas 
S»Ub,  i*  l£ftk  wiU^cle^rppapwi^  e&m&rm*g  which 
4^9¥*?W*ft4:bflft  e*t*ftaiifed  a  dfotjb*:  Whether  Or* 
lando  Gibbons  ha4*#$g  V^^M^ittteAie  *nrftC*deaioal 
%^yw*r  :<  • 

.«a'.iM  k//  «Ep.  ccLxni. 

, 'frQ^PieBsiusG,  Cwndeno. 
.  .VWottby/Sjr, 

"$l*e  imiywityretflrBs^l^towble,  thanks  to  you 
"  with  this  letter.    We  pray  faryfflft  bejaW*  and  loog 
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In  consequence  of  this  embassy,  Hctyther  ob- 
tained his  degree  with  little  trouble  arid  expense; 
and  perhaps  it  was  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
which  he  received  from  the  University  upon  this  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  in  imitation  of  his  learned  friend 
Camden,  that  he  endowed  the  professorship,  which 
is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  At  the  time  of 
this  endowment,  in  order'  to  promote  the  practice 


"  life,  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  your  bounty. 
"  We  have  made  Mr.  Heather,  a  Doctor  in  Mustek  ;  so 
'*  that  now  he  is  no  more  Master,  but  Doctor  Heather. 
"  The  like  honour,  for  your  sake,  we  have  conferred 
"  on  Mr.  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  made  him  a  Doctor 
"  too,  to  accompany  Dr.  Heather.  We  have  paid  Mr. 
*f  Doctor  Heather's  charges  of  his  journey,  and  likewise 
"  given  him  the  Oxford  courtesie,  a  pair  of  gloves  for 
"himself/ and  another  for  his  wife.  Your  Honour  is 
'4  far  above  these  things.  And  so,  desiring  the  con- 
"  tinoantebf  your  loving  favour  to  the  University,  and 
<*  to  me  your  servant,  I  take  my  leave. 

"  Yours  ever  to  be  commanded, 
«  0*<m,  18  Msy,  1622.  «  Wm.  Pibbs. 

"  Mr.  Whear  will  make  his  oration  this  term,  and  1 
"  shall  write  to  you  from  time  to  time,  what  orders  the 
"  University  will  commend  to  your  wisdom,  concerning 
"  your  History-Lecture." 
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of  the  art,  "  he  gave  to  the  rausioschool  an  hsrp- 
"  sicon,  a  chest  of  viols,  and  divers  music  books, 
"  both  printed  and  manuscript."* 

It  is  the  more  likely,  that  Heyther  was  persuaded 
by  Camden  to  found  this  professorship,  as  he  had 
himself  been  a  chorister  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  may  be  supposed  to  have  retained  a  love 
for  music ;  and  that  Camden-had  a  great  ascendancy 
over  him,  may  be  inferred,  from  the  intimate  friend- 
ship that  had  long  subsisted  between  them.  Their 
several  employments  reciprocally  obliged  them  to 
reside  ht  the  same  neighbourhood ;  for  Camden  was 
master  of  Westminster  School,  and  Heyther  a  gen- 
tleman of'  the  King's^  Chapel.  In  fact,  they  resided 
under  the  same  roof:  and  in  1609,  when  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  at  that  time  raging  in  London,  had 
reached  the  adjoining  house,  by  which  Camden  was 
afterwards  infected,  he  retired  to  the  country  resi- 
dence of  his  friend  Heyther,  at  Chbelhurst,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gitfard,  his  physician,  reco- 
vered. - 

But  of  his  friendly  regard  for  Dr.  Heyther,  he 
gpve  ample  testimony  at  his  decease,  by  appointing 
him  his  executor,  and  bequeathing  to  bite  and  his 


*  Biog.  Brit.  art.  Camden,  133,  in  ndtd* 
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haw  tordBWh^-rfiAB  annual  valoe  <rfJ  jg4©0>  for 
t^tertn  of  niiietgr^ifinB^eiir^.he  aad  tfa*y  <payiag 
to  the  history-professttf  ^gl40  pe*  annum  ;;t  at  die 
cKpM^UQUjof  whidbtetm,  the,  estate  *a»  to  vest  in 
the  U«tvej»ty. 

Iam^'&c.  * 


LETTER  XXXIL 

,     .. _,    :    t    :  •  .-  t:  :-,:     •  JlUK  5,   1815.* 

THE    SAME   JStJBjJECT    CONTINUE!),. 

■-   Mi  •'  Chuttethelitst. 

X#*$?W£*><  who during  .the  life  of  his  father  had 
be^pa^^W  a* Copteeark>v  «i  the  violda^amU, 
anc|  a^pr^i^;t(>  Pl^yfordy iiad  made  a  considerable 
prp»fs?r  pfttbaii^B^iitoeM;  whe*  he  asceftde&tb*' 
throne,  not  only  evinced  a  great  affection  for  nnuk' 
in>gepe*ftl,  Jt>Ut.  conaistetuiy  with i  the  natural  serkws- 
ne^jpfb^.^i^o^itk)^  discdvOTedafiariictilqr  atten- 
tion; a^par^%;*Q,CQmpoMb^^ 


*  Playford,  (Preface  to  his  Introduction)   speaking 
of  the  musical  skill  of  our  princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor, 
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At  his  private  concerts,  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
descended to  honour  with  his  notice,  several  of  his 
musical  servants ;  and  to  have  gratified  them,  in  a 
way  the  most  flattering  and  agreeable  to  every  artist 
of  great  talents,  with  smiles  and  approbation,  when 
either  their  productions,  or  performance,  afforded 
him  pleasure.  And,  indeed,  whatever  political  crimes 
may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  Prince,  he  was 
certainly  a  most  liberal  and  gracious  master  to  his 
domestics,  and  possessed  a  singular  power  of  attach- 
ing them  to  his  person  by  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion, still  more  than  by  royal  bounty  and  munificence. 

Upon  ,his  accession  to  the  crown,  Nicholas 
Laniere,  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  last  Letter, 


says,  "  Nor  was  bis  late  Majesty,  Charles  the  First, 
"  behind  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  love  and  pro* 
"  motion  of  this  science,  especially  in  the  service  of  Al- 
<l  tnigbty  God ;  and  with  much  zeal,  he  would  hear  re- 
"  verently  performed,  and  often  appointed  the  service 
"and  anthem  himself,  especially  that  sharp  service 
"  composed  by  Dr.  William  Child,  being  from  his  know- 
"  ledge  of  music,  a  competent  judge  therein ;  and  would 
"  play  bis  part  exactly  well  on  the  bass-viol^  especially 
"  of  those  incomparable  fancies  of  Mr.  Coperario  to  the- 
"  organ." 

VOL.  II.  » 
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was  appointed  Master  of  the  King's  Music ;  and  in 
Rymer's  Redera,  there  is  a  granf  in  favour  of  him, 
and  the  Test  of  his  Majesty's  band.* 

The  names,  hc%fctrer,  of  such  musicians  as  were 
afterwards  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  honoured  with 
this  Prince's  notice,  do  not  appear  in  the  grant. 
From  other  sources  of  information  we  coHect,  that 
his  Majesty  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  cho* 
ral  compositions  of  Dr.  Child,  the  performance  on 
the  lute  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and  the, music  of  William 
and  Henry  Lawes,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
masques  exhibited  at  court. 

The  productions  for  the  church,  during  this  reign, 
though  superior  in  excellence  to  those  of  any  other 
species,  yet  if  we  except  those  of  Dr.  Gyles  and 
Elway  Bevin,  which  more  properly  belong  to  the 
preceding  reign,  are  so  few  in  number,  that  the  aug- 
mentation they  make  to  our  former  stock  lies  in  a 
very  small  compass. 

Dr.  William  Child,  according  to  Ant.  Wood, 
was  a  native  of  Bristol,  and  a  pupil  of  El  way  Bevin. 
In  1631,  being  then  of  Christ  Church  College,  Ox* 
ford,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Music  ;  and 
in  1636,  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of  St. 


*  Tom.  xviii.  p.  728 
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George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
John  Munday,  end  soon  after,  one  of  die  organists 
of  tke  Chapel  Ifayal,  at  Whitehall.  After  the  Re- 
storation,  be  was  appointed  Chantfer  of  the  King's 
Chapel,  and  one  of  the  chamber  musicians  to  Charles 
the  Second.  In  1663,  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music, 
at  an  act  celebrated  in  St.  Mary's  Church*  Dr. 
Child,  after  having  been  organist  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  at  Windsor,  sixty-five  years,  died  in  that 
town  in  1697,  at  ninety  years  of  age.  In  the  in- 
scription on  his  grave-stone  in  that  chapel,  it  is  re- 
corded, that  he  paved  die  body  of  that  choir  at  his 
own  expense :  he  likewise  gave  GOl.  towards  build- 
ing the  town-hall  at  Windsor,  and  50l.  ty*he  cor- 
poration, to  be  disposed  of  in  charitable  uses  at 
their  discretion. 

The  following  epitaph  is  also  on  his  grave-stone 
in  St.  George's  Chapel. 

"  Go,  happy  soul,  and  in  thy  seat  above, 
"  Sing  endless  hymns  of  thy  great  Maker's  love. 
"  How  fit  in  heav'nly  songs  to  bear  a  part  I 
"  Before  well  practis'd  in  the  sacred  art : 
"  Whilst  hearing  us,  sometimes  the  choir  divine, 
"  Will  sure  descend,  and  in  our  consort  join : 
"  So  much  the  music  thou  to  us  hast  given, 
"  Has  made  our  earth  to  represent  their  heaven !" 
g  £ 
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Dh  Child's  works  consist  of  "Psalins  for  three 
«  voices,  &c.  with  a  continued  bass,  either  for  the 
"  organ  or  theorbo,  composed  after  the  Italian  way. 
"  London,  1639.  Catches,  Rounds,  and  Canons, 
"  published  in  Hilton's  Catch  that  Catch  Can, 
"  1652.  Divine  Anthems,  and  compositions  to 
"  several  pieces  of  poetry,  some  of  which  were  writ- 
"  ten  by  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce  of  Oxford." 

'  Some  of  his  secular  compositions,  likewise,  ap- 
peared in  a  book  called  Court  Jyres,  printed  in 
1655,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  But  his 
principal  productions,  are  his  Services  and  full  An- 
thems, .  printed  in  Dr.  Bpyce's  Collection.  His 
Service  in  E  minor,  has  something  more  varied  and 
interesting  in  the  modulation,  than  his  other  works ; 
and  in  bis  celebrated  Service  in  D  sharp,  there  is  a 
glow  of  rich  harmony,  which  without  any  great 
compass  of  genius  or  science  is  extremely  pleasing ; 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  being  composed  in  a 
key,  which  is  more  perfectly  in  tune  on  the  organ 
than  most  others.  His  full  anthems  are  not  desti- 
tute of  imagination  and  fire.  In  the  ninety-seventh 
page  of  Dr.  Boyce's  second  volume,  "  And  upon 
"  our  solemn  feast  day,"  the  modulation  and  con- 
trivance, are  admirable  to  the  end  of  the  antbem. 

Child's  style  was  so  remarkably  easy  and  natural, 
compared  with  that  to  which  cboirmen  had  been 
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accustomed,  that  by  them  it  m  frequently  treated 
with  derision.  In  fact,  even  at  the .  present  day, 
his  modulation  appears  so  nearly. modern,  as  not 
to  produce  that  solemn,  and  seemingly  new  effect 
on  our  ears,  which  we  experience  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  preceding  reign,  the  practice  of  singing 
madrigals  was .  so  greatly  on  the  decline,  that  few, 
if  any,  collections  of  them  were  published,  subse- 
quent to  the  year  16$0 :  the  reason  of  which  pro- 
bably was,  that  the  entertainments  of  the  court  prin- 
cipally consisted  in  masques  and  other .  theatrical 
representations. 

Their  chief  merit  consisted,  not  in  the  exceHenoe 
of  the  music,  but  either  in  the  qudintness  of  the  de- 
vice, or  fable,  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  the 
artificial  construction  of  the  machinery,  or  in  the; 
splendid  decorations  of  the  theatre ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  Ben  Jonson  wasted  much  of  his  tune 
in  composing  little  interludes  of.  this  description; 
and  that  Inigo  Jones  was  condemned  to  the  task  of 
studying  decorations  for  them,  and  exercising  his 
luxuriant  imagination,  upon  na  better  materials,  than 
paste-board  and  canvas. 

The  madrigal,  as  may  be  collected  from  what 
has  been  already  said,  was  a  species  of  vocal  har- 
mony very  elegant  in  its  structure,,  and  adapted  to 
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such  yotAry  as  was  fit  to  be  sung  or  uttered  in  ike 
.  hearing  of  the  most  polite  and  welklnred  persons. 
Songs  in  this  form  for  three,  four,  and  more  voices, 
were  the  entertainment  of  ymmg  persons  of  rank  and 
fashion.  There  were,  however,  other  species  of 
vocal  harmony,  in  which  the  humour  of  the  words 
was  principally  regarded*  Shot  poems  of  this  kind, 
suited  to  the  gross  conceptions  of  the  vulgar,  were 
set  to  music  in  many  parts.  The  sentiments  con- 
tained in  these  compositions,  were  in  general  not 
very  favourable  to  good  manners ;  for  if  they  were 
not  satirical,  they  were,  in  general,  exhortations  to 
riot  and  dissipation,  or  incentives  to  lasciviousness, 
drinking,  and  smoking  tobacco,  in  a  vein  of  humour 
adapted  to  an  ale*houae.  Many  ancient  songs  of 
this  kind,  called  rounds  and  catches,  (which  terms 
are  elsewhere  explained)  where  the  words  of  one 
part  fell  in  with  those  of  die  other,  are  still  extant, 
and  continue  to  be  justly  admired  for  their  delightful 
harmony.  The  manners  of  the  common  people  of 
this  country,  at  different  periods,  may  be  collected 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  from  vulgar 
songs  and  favourite  ballads.  .  The  most  curious  cot- 
lection  of  this  species  of  litemtaare,  is  that  published 
by  Dr.  Percy,  to  which  we  have  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  refer. 

During  die  aariy  and  tranquil  part  of  this  reign, 
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masques  appear  to  have  been  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  court,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than 
daring  that  of  James ;  and  the  Queen  frequently 
performed  the  principal  character  herself.  Meet 
of  these  dramas  were  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  who 
in  his  station  of  Poet  Laureat,  furnished  more 
masques  than  birth-day  or  new-year  odes. 

In  1630,  he  produced  his  masque,  iatitled  Love's 
Triumph,  which  was  decorated  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
performed  by  the  King  and  thirteen  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  at  court.  And  in  the  same  year,  an- 
other, called  Chloridia,  which  was  represented  by 
the  Queen  and  ladies  of  the  court. 

In  1633,  among  several  others,  Tempe  restored, 
a  masque^  written  by  Aurelian  Townshend,  and 
decorated  by  Inigo  Jpnes,  was  performed  by  her 
Majesty  arad  fourteen  ladies ;  and  in  1633,  no  less 
than  five  masques  were  performed  before  the  King 
and  court  at  different  places.  The  following  very 
circumstantial  account  of  one  of  these,  is  extracted 
from  a  manuscript  of  Lord  Commissioner  Whitelock, 
which  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Morton, 
of  the  British  Museum. 

This  Masque,  entitled  «  The  Triumphs  of  Peace" 
*nd  written  by  James  Shirley,  a  dramatist  of  the  se- 
cond class  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
Author  of  about  forty  plays,  was  acted  at  Whitehall, 
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and  the  whole  expense  defrayed  by  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court,  as  a  testimony  of  duty 
and  loyalty  on  his  Majesty's  return  from  Scotland, 
after  terminating  the  discontents  of  that  kingdom. 
Such  passages  in  this  curious  manuscript  as  are 
more  particularly  characteristical  of  the  manners  of 
the  times,  shall  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words : 

"  About  Allhollantide  this  year  (1633),  several 
"  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court, 
"  amongst  whom  some  were  servants  of  the  king, 
"  had  a  design  that  these  Inns  of  Court  should  pre- 
"  sent  their  service  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  tes- 
"  tify  their  affections  to  them  by  the  outward  and 
"  splendid  visible  testimony  of  a  royal  masque,  of  all 
a  the  four  societies  joining  together,  to  be  by  them 
H  brought  to  the  court,  as  an  expression  of  their  love 
a  and  duty  towards  their  Majesties. 

"  This  was  hinted  at  in  the  court,  and  by  them. 
"  intimated  to  the  chief  of  those  societies,  that  it 
"  would  be  well  taken  from  them ;  and  some  held 
u  it  the  more  seasonable,  because  this  action  would 
"  manifest  their  difference  of  opinion  from  Mr. 
"  Prynne's  new  learning,  and  serve  to  confute  his 
"  Histrio-mastix  against  interludes.* 

*  This  virulent  book  was  published  during  the  preced- 
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u  This  design  took  well  with  all  the  Inns  of 
u  Court,  especially  the  younger  sort  of  fhem ;  and  in 
"  order  to  put  it  in  execution,  the  benchers  of  each 
"  Society  met,  and  agreed  to  have  this  solemnity 
"  performed,  in  the  noblest  and  most  stately  manner 
44  that  could  be  invented* 

u  The  better  to  effect  this,  it  was  resolved  in  each 
44  house  to  choose  two  of  their  members,  whom  they 
"  should  judge  fittest  for  such  a  business,  to  be  a 
u  committee,  by  joint  assistance,  to  carry  on  that 
"  affair." 

11  In  the  Middle  Temple  were  chosen  of  this 
u  committee  Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  and  Whitelocke, 
"  (the  author) ;  for  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Edward 


ing  year ;  and  in  the  table  of  contents,  referring  to  that 
part  of  his  work  which  treated  of  female  players,  it  having 
been  said,  "  women  actors,  notorious  whores."  This 
expression  was  construed  into  a  reflexion  on  the  Queen 
and  her  ladies/who  frequently  performed  in  court  masques; 
and  the  author  was  sentenced,  in  the  Star-Chamber, 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  fined  5000/.  expelled, Lin- 
coln's Inn,  disbarred,  and  disqualified  to  practise  the  law, 
degraded  of  his  degree  in  the  university,  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  book  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman;  which  rigorous  sentence,  says 
Whitelocke,  was  as  rigorously  executed. 
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"  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Sejden;  for  I^ineoln's  Inn,  Mr. 
u  Attorney  Noy,  and  Mr.  Getting ;  and  for  Gray's 
,*  Inn, ,  Sir  John  Fytich,  and  Mr. 

«  Tbtf  aotoraittee  being  empowered  by  the  bench- 
I'm,  <ni*de  several  snb-cottuiwttees,  oteextf  which 
"  was  to  take  care  of  the  poetical  part  <sS  the,  busi- 
"  aess ;  another,  of  the  properties  of  the  masqnes, 
44  and  adtimasqtters,  and  other  actors;-  another,  of 
"  the  dancing;  and  to  the,  in  particular,  was  com- 
"  nutted  the  whole  care  and  charge  of  all  the  mask 
u  for  this  great  masque. 

"  I  made  choice  «f  Mr.  Simon  Ires,  an  honest 
"  and  able  musician,  of  excellent  skill  in  his  art,  and 
44  of  M  **•  Lawks,  to  compose  the  airs,  lessons,  and 
"  songs,  for  the  masque,  and  to  be  masters  of  all  the 
"  music  under  me.* 


*  The  compositions  of  Simon  Ives  are  not  destitute  of 
merit.  Some  of  his  Rounds  and  Catches,  published  in 
Hilton's  Collection,  such  as  "  Come,  honest  Friends  and 
Jovial  Boys,"  &c.  are  iugenious  and  pleasant,  and  are 
still  in  use.  Though  the  commissioner  does  not  tell  us 
which  Lawes  it  was,  whom  he  chose  for  tves*s  colleague, , 
it  appears  in  the  words  of  the  masque,  published  by  the 
author,  James  Shirley,  that  it  was  William.  The  names 
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"  I  also  made  cfaoiee  of  four  of  the  most  enbel- 
"  lent  musicians  oi  the  Queen's  chapel,  M.  La 
«  Ware,  M.  Bu  Val,  1L  Robert,  ahd  M,  Mari, 
"  with  fivers  others  of  foreign  nations,  who  were 
"  most  exainent  in  (heir  out,  not  in  the  least  nagkict- 
"  ing  my  avmi  couatrynaen,  whose  knowledge  in  ma- 
"sic  rendered  them  useful  in  this  action,  to  bear 
"  tbeir  purte  in  die  muaic,  which  I  resolved,  if  I 
"  could,  to  ha*  e  so  performed  as  might  excel  any 
"  that  ever  before  this  tune  had  been  in  England. . 

"  Herein  I  fcepl  wy  purpose,  cawing  Ifee  meetings 
"  of  all  4be  4»Uaacians  to  be  frequent  at  any  hdust  in 
"  Salisbury  Court ;  and  there  I  have  had  together, 
,"  at  one  time,  of  English, .  French,  Italian,  German, 
"  and  other  musters  of  music,  forty  lutes,  besides 
"  other  initruroents,  and  voices  of  the  most  excellent 
"  kind  m  contort, 

"  The  time,  for  presenting  this  masque  at  White- 
"  hall  was  agreed  to  be  on  Candlemas  Night,  to<end 
"  Christmas;    and  the  several    parts   of  it.  being 


of  all  the  aiasquera,  with  the  house,  or  torn  of  Court,  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  an  epigram  addressed  *o  each, 
were  published  in  a  IHtle  book  written  by  Francis  Linton, 
and  called,  "  The  Innes  of  Court  Anagrammatuti  or 
tif  Masquers nuugued in jfagwmmat"  Q*&t%  1684. 
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"  brought  near  to  a  readiness  for  action,  Hyde  and 
"WHiTkLOCKBwere  sent  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
u  lain,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery;  and 
"  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  comtroller  of  the  king's 
u  house,  to  advise  with  them,  and  take  order  about 
u  the  scene,  and  preparing  things  in  the  Banquet- 
"  ting  House. 

u  The  dancers,  masquers,  anti-masquers,  and  mu- 
u  siciaHS,  did  beforehand  practise  in  die  place  where 
11  they  were  to  present  the  masque,  and  die  scenes 
u  were  artfoUy  painted  by  Inigo  Jones,  at  the  lower 
"  end  of  die  Banquettmg  House,  and  all  things  were 
*'  in  readiness. 

u  The  grand  masquers  were  four  gentlemen  of 
44  each  Inn  of  Court,  most  suitable  for  their  persons, 
*  dancing,  and  garb,  for  that  business;  and  it  was 
"  ordered  that  they  should  be  drawn  in  four  rich 
"  chariots,  four  masquers  in  each  chariot,'  by  six 
u  horses  in  each; 

"  And  to  prevent  difference  about  the  order  of 
H  their  going,  it  was  propounded  by  Whitelocke,  and 
"  assented  to  by  the  committee,  that  the  chariots 
"  should  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman 
"  triumphant  chariots,  and  being  of  an  oval  form  in 
a  the  seats,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  place  in 

them.  " 

"  For  the  several  colours,  and  for  the  precedence 
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"  of  the  chariots,  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  each  house 
"  of  the  committee)  should  throw  the  dice,  and  as 
"  that  happened,  the  society  to  be  bound,  of  which 
"  he  that  threw  was  a  member. 

"  I  threw  the  dice  for  the  Middle  Temple,  and 

"  by  my  cast  had  the  place  for  the  second  chariot, 

•  "  and  silver  and  blue  for  my  colours,  which  colours 

"  I  have  ever  since  kept  in  my  liveries,  and  upon  all 

"  solemn  occasions. 

"  Candlemas  Day  being  come,  and  all  things 
"  being  in  readiness,  the  masquers,  horsemen,  musi- 
u  cians,  dancers,  and  all  that  were  actors  in  the  busi- 
€t  ness,  set  forth  from  Ely  House,  in  Holborn,  every 
u  one  in  their  order,  towards  Whitehall,  their  way 
"  being  directed  through  Chancery-lane,  and  from 
u  thence  through  Temple  Bar,  and  so  the  high  way 
€€  to  the  court. 

"  The  first  that  marched  were  twenty  footmen  in 
"  scarlet  liveries  with  silver  lace,  each  one  having  his 
"  sword  by  his  side,  a  baton  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch 
"  lighted  in  the  other:  these  were  the  marshal's 
a  men,  who  cleared  the  streets,  made  way,  and  were 
"  all  about  the  marshal,  waiting  his  commands. 

"  After,  them,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  them, 
'"  came  the  marshal,  Mr.  Darrell,  afterwards  knight- 
"  ed  by  the  king)  an  extraordinary",  handsome,  prb- 
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"  pqr  gentleman,  one  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  agreed  upon v 
"  by  the  committee  for  this  service. 

"  He  was  mounted  upon  one  of  the  king's  best 
"  horses,  and  richest  saddles,  and  hi*  own  habit  was 
"  exceeding  rich  and  glorious,  his  horsemanship  very 
"  gallant;  and  besides  his  marshal-men,  he  had  two 
"  lacquayes,  who  carried  torches  by  him,  and  a  page 
"  in  livery,  that  went  by  him,  carrying  his  cloak, 

"  After  him  followed  one  hundred  gentlemen  of 
"  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  very  rich  clothes,  five-and- 
"  twenty  chosen  out  of  each  house,  of  the  most  pro- 
u  pex  and  handsome  young  gentlemen  of  the  socie- 
"  ties. 

.  "  Every  one  of  them  was  gallantly  mounted,  on 
"  the  best  horses,  and  with  the'  best  furniture,  that 
"  the  king's  stable,  and  the  stables  of  all  the  nobi- 
"  lity  in  town  could  afford,  and  they  were  forward 
"  on  this  occasion  to  lend  them. 

"  The  richness  of  the  apparel  and  furniture  glit- 
"  tering  by  the  light  of  the  multitude  of  torches  at- 
"  tending  them,  with  the  motion  and  stirring  of  their 
"  -  mettled  horses,  and  the  many  and  various  gay  Uve- 
"  ries  of  their  servants,  but  especially  the  personal 
"  beauty  and  gallantry  of  the  handsome  young  gen- 
"  tlemen,  made  the  most  glorious  and  splendid  show 
«  that  ever  was  beheld  in  England* 
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"  After  jtbe  horsemem,  came  die  antimasquers ; 
"  and  as  the  horsemen  had  their  mvsic,  about  a  do- 
"  zen  of  the  best  trumpets  proper  for  them ;  so  the 
u  first  antimasque  being  of  cripples  and  beggars  on 
"  horseback,  Jbad  their  musk  of  keys  and  tongs,  and 
"  the  like,  snapping  and  yet  playing  in  consort  be-*' 
"  fore  them.  These  beggars  were  mounted  on  the 
"  poorest,  leanest  jades,  that  could  be  gotten  out  of 
"  the  dust  carts  or  elsewhere;  and  the  variety  and 
"  change  from  such  noble  musk  and  gallant  horses 
"  as  went  before  them  unto  thek  pitiful  musk  and 
"  horses,  made  both  ot  them  the  more  pleasing. 

"  After  the  beggar's  antimasque,  came  men  on 
"  horseback^  playing  upon  pipes,  whistles,  and  in- 
"  struments,  sounding  notes  like  those  of  birds  of  all 
"  sorts,*  and  in  excellent  consort,  and  were  followed 
"  by  the  antimasque  of  birds.  This  waaaoi  owl  in 
"  an  ivy  bush,  with  many  several  sorts  of  other  birds 
"  in  a  cluster  about  die  owl,  gaziag,  as  it  Were,  upon 
"  her :  these  were  little  boys,  put  into  covers  of  the 
"  shapes  of  those  birds,  rarely  fitted,  and  sitting  on 
"  small  horses,  with  footmen  going  by  them,  having 
"  all  of  them  torches  in  their  hands. 

"  After  this  antimasque  came  other  musicians  on 
"  horseback,  playing  upon  bag-pipes,  horne-pipes, 
"  and  such  kind  of  northern  music.  First  in  this 
f  antimasque  rode,  a  fellow  upon  a  little  horse,  with 
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:"  a  great  bitt  in  bis  mouth,  and  upon  the  man's 
"  head  was  a  bitt,  with  headstall  and  reins  fastened, 
u  and  signified  a  projector,  that  none  in  the  king- 
"  dom  might  ride  their  horses,  but  with  such  bits 
"  as  they  should  buy  of  him.  Another  projector, 
"  who  Pegged  a  patent  of  monopoly  to  feed  capons 
"  with  carrots,  and  several  other  projectors  were  in 
"  like  manner  personated,  which  pleased  the  spec- 
"  tators  the  more,  because  by  it  an  information  was 
"  covertly  given  to  the  king,  of  the  unfitness  and 
"  ridiculousness  of  these  projects  against  the  law ; 
"  and  the  attorney  Noy,  who  had  most  knowledge 
u  of  them  had  a  great  hand  in  this  antimasque  of 
"  the  projectors. 

u  After  this  and  several  other  antimasques  were 
"  past,  there  came  six  of  the  chief  musicians  on 
"  horseback,  upon  foot  clothes,  and  in  the  habits 
"  of  heathen  priests,  and  footmen  carrying  of 
"  torches  by  them.  Then  a  sumptuous  chariot, 
«  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  large  plmnes  of  fea- 
"  thers,  in  which  were  about  a  dozen  persons,  in 
"  several  habits  of  gods  and  goddesses.  Then  other 
a  large  open  chariots,  with  musicians  in  Kke  habits, 
u.  but  all  with  some  variety  and  distinction.  These 
"  going  before,  the  grand  masquers  played  on  ex- 
"  cellent  loud  music  all  the  way,  as  they  went. 
"  The    chariot,   in  which  sate  the  four  grand 
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"  masquers  of  Gray's  Inn,  was  drawn  by  four  horses 
"  all  on  breast,  coursed  to  their  heels  all  over  with 
"  cloth- of  tissue,  of  the  colour  of  crimson  and 
"  silver,  huge  plumes  of  red  and  white  feathers  on 
"  their  beads  and  buttockes,  and  the  coachman's 
"  cap  and  feather,  his  long  coat,  and  his  very  whip 
"  and  cushion,  of  the  same  stuffe  and  colour. 
"  These  maskers  had  habits,  doublets,  trunke^hose, 
u  and  cappes  of  the  most  rich  cloth  of  tissue,  and 
"  wrought  as  thick  with  silver  spangles  as  they 
"  could  be  placed,  with  large  white  silk  stockings 
"  up  to  their  trunke-hose,  and  rich  sprigges  in  their 
■"  cappes,  themselves  proper  and  beautiful  young 
4<  gentlemen.  On  each  side  of  the  chariot  were  * 
u  four  footmen  in  liveries,  of  the  colour  of  the 
"chariot,  carrying  large  flambois  in  their  hands, 
"  which,  with  the  torches,  gave  such  a  lustre  to  the 
"  paintings,  spangles,  and  habits,  that  hardly  any 
"  thing  could  be  invented  to  appear  more  glorious* 
"  After  this  followed  the  ;  other  three  chariots, 
u  with  the  grand  masquers  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
"  Inner  Temple,  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  alike  richly 
"  habited  and  attended;  and  as  the  sixteen  grand 
"  masquers  were  most  handsome  and  lovely,  and 
•u  the  equipage  so  full  of  state,  and  height  of  gal- 
u  lantry,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was  never,  outdone 
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"  by  any  representation  mentioned  in  our  former 
u  glories.1  % 

u  The  torches;  and  flaming  huge  flambois,  borne 
u  by  the  side  of  each  chariot,  made  it  seem  bght- 
"  some  as  noon-day,  but  more  glittering,  and  gave 
"  a  full  and  clear  light  to  all  the  streets  and  win- 
<'  dbws  as  they  passed. 

a  The  march  was  slow,  in  regard  of  their  great 
44  number,  but  more  interrupted  by  the  multitude 
"  of  spectators  in  the  streets,  besides  the  windows, 
"  and  they  all  seemed  loth  to  put  with  so  glorious  a 
"  spectacle. 

a  This  gave  opportunity  to  Hyde'  and  Wbite- 
"  locke,  who  usually  were  together,  to  take  a  coach, 
"  and  by  the  other  way  to  get  before  them  to 
'<  Whitehall,  where  they  found  the  rayre  banquet- 
"  ting  house  so  crowded  with  rayre  ladies,  glistering 
"  with  their  rich  cloaths,  and  richer  jewels,  and 
"  with  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  that 
«  there  Was  scarce  room  for  the  king  ami  queen  to 
u  enter  in.  They  saw  that  all  things  were  m  readi- 
u  ness  there,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  carried  them 
u  up  to  the  chamber  of  the  beautiful  and  ingenious 
"  Countess  of  Caernarvon,  his  daughter,  whose 
company  was  no  small  pleasure  and  refresh- 
ment. 
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"  The  king  and  queen  stood  at  a  window,  look- 
"  ing  straight  forward  into  the  street,  to  see: the 
"  'masque  come  by ;  and  being  delighted  with  the 
"  noble  bravery  of  it,  they  sent  to  the  marshal!,  to 
"  desire  that  the  whole  shew  might  fetch  a  turn 
"  about  the  tilt-yard,  that  their  Majesties  might 
"  have  a  double  view  of  them,  which  was  done 
"accordingly,  and  then  they  alighted  at  Whitehall 
"  gate,  and  were  conducted  to  several  rooms  and 
"  places  prepared  for  them. 

"  The  horsemen  of  the  masque,  and  other  gen- 
"  tlemen  of  the.jnns  of  court,  sate  in  the  g*Uery 
M  reserved  for  them,  and  those  of  the  committee 
"  that  wens  present  were  with  them ;  only  Hyde 
"  and  Whutelocke  were  placed  below  among  the 
"  grandees,  and  near  the  scene,  that  they  might  be 
"  ready  to  give  assistance,  if  there  should  be  occa- 
"  sion,  and  as  an  extraordinary  favour  to  them  at 
u  that  time,  and  in  that  presence. 

"  The  king  and  queen,  and  all  their  noble  tram, 
"  being  come  in,  the  masque  began,  and  was  in- 
"  comparably  performed,  in  the  dancing,  speeches; 
"  music,  and  scenes:  the  dances,  figures,  proper- 
"  ties—the  voices,  instruments,  songs,  airs,  com- 
u  posures— the  words  and  actions,  were  all  of  them 
"  exact ;  none  failed  in  their  parts,  and  the  scenes 
"  were  most  curious  and  costly. 
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"  The  queen  did  the  honour  to  some  of  the 
u  masquers  to  dance  with  them  herself,  and  to  judge 
"  them  as  good  dancers  as  ever  she  saw;  and  the 
"  great  ladies  were  very  free,  and  civil  in  dancing 
"  wkh  all  the  masquers,  as  they  were  taken  out  by 
"  them. 

"  Thus  they  continued  their  sports  until  it  was 
"  almost  morning ;  and  then  the;  king  and  queen 
u  retiring,  the  masquers  and  inns  of  court  gentle- 
"  men  were  brought  to  a  stately  banquet,  and  after 
"  that  was  dispersed,  every  one  departed  to  his  own 
"  quarters.  ^ 

"  The  queen,  who  was  so  delighted  with  these 
"  solemnities,  desired  to  see  this  show  acted  over 
"  again.  Whereupon,  an  intimation  being  given  to 
"  my  lord  mayor  of  London,  he  invited  the  king 
"  and  queen  and  the  masquers  to  the  oity,  and  en- 
"  tertained  them  with  all  state  and  magnificence  at 
"  Merchant-Tailor's  Hall.  Thither  marched  through 
"the  city  the  same  show  that  went  4o*  Whitehall, 
"  and  the  same  masque  was  again  represented  in 
"  the  Same  state  and  equipage  as  before.  This  also 
"  gave  great  contentment  to  their  Majesties,  and  no 
"  less  to  the  citizens,  especially  those  of  the  younger 
"  sort,  and  of  the  female  sex,;  and  it  was  to  the 
"  great  honour,  and  no  less  charge,  of  the  lord 
"  mayor  and  freemen.  ,     - 
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"  After  these  dreams  past,  and  these  pomps  va- 
"  nished,  all  men  were  satisfied  by  the  committee' 
"  justly  and  bountifully. 

"  For  the  music,  which  was  particularly  commit- 
4i  ted  to  my  charge,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Ives  and  to  Mr. 
"  Lawes  one  hundred  pounds  a  piece  fof  their  re- 
"  wards ;  for  the  four  French  gentlemen,  the 
"  queen's  servants,  I  thought  that  a  handsome  and 
"  liberal  gratifying  of  them  would  be  made  known 
"  to  the  queen,  their  mistress,  and  well  taken  by 

*  her*  I  therefore  invited  them  one  morning  to  a 
"  collation  at  St.  Dunstan's  tavern,  in  the  great 

*  room,  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  each  of  them 
"  had  his  plate  laid  for  him  covered,  and  the  nap- 
"  kin  by  it;  and  when  they  opened  their  plates, 
"  they  found  in  each  of  them  forty  pieces  of  gold, 
"  of  their  master's  coin,  for  the  first  dish,  and  they 
"  had  cause  to  be  much  pleased  with  this  sur- 
"  prisall. 

"  The  rest  of  the  musicians  had  rewards  answer- 
"  able  to  their  parts  and  qualities;  and  the  whole 
u  charge  of  the  music  came  to  about  a  thousand 
u  pounds.  The  clothes  of  the  horsemen,  reckoned 
u  one  with  another,  at  one  hundred  pounds  a  suit  at 
"  the  least,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  pounds. 
"  The  charges  of  all  the  rest  of  the  masque,  which 
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"  were  borne  by  the  societies,  were  accounted  to 
"  be  above  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  was  so  conversant  with,  the  musicians,  wad  so 
"  willing  to  gain  their  favour,  especially  at  this 
"  time,  that  I  composed  an  air  myself,  with  the 
"  assistance  of  Mr.  Ives,  and  called  it  fVfutelocke's 
il  Coranio:  which,  being  cried  up,  was  first  played 
"  publiquety  by  the  Blackfriar's  music,  who  were 
"  then  esteenjed  the  best  pf  common  musicians  in 
"  London.  Whenever  I  came  to  that  house,  as  I 
"  did  sometimes  in  those  days,  though  not  often,  to 
u  see  a  play,  the  musicians  would  presently  play 
"  Whittlocke's  Coranto ;  tod  it  was  so  often  called 
"  for,  that  they  would  have  it  played  twice  or  thrice 
"  in  an  afternoon.  The  queen  hearing  it,  would 
"  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  made  by  an  English* 
"  man,  because,  she  said,  it  was  fuller  of  life  and 
"  spirit  than  the  English  airs  use  to  be ;  but  she 
"  honoured  the  Coranto,  and  the  maker  of  it,  with 
"  her  Majesty's  royal  commendation.  It  grew  to 
"  that  request,  that  all  the  common  musicians  in 
"  this  town,  and  all  over  the  kingdom,  got  the  com- 
"  position  of  it,  and  played  it  publickly  in  all  places, 
"  for  above  thirty  years  after."* 

*  Dr.  Burney  has  printed  this  once  highly  faveored 
air,  in  his  History  of  Music.    Ears  accustomed  to  the 
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Among  other  moral  refections,  addressed  to  his 
femilj  on  such  vanities,  as  he  had  been  describing, 
Lord  Commissioner Wfhiteiocke  adds,  "yet  lam 
"  far  from  discommending  the  kuowledge  of  this  art, 
"  (music)  and  exercise  of  this  recreation  for  a  diver- 
"  sdon ;  and  so  as  you  spend  not  too  much  of  your 
"  time  i^it,  that  I  advice  you  in  this,  as  in  other 
"  accomplishments,  that-  you  endeavour  to  get  to 
"  some  perfection,  as  I  did,  and  it  will  be  the  more 
"  ornament  and  delight  to  you." 

During  tke  same  year,  besides  the  faithful  Shep- 
herdess of  Fletcher*  which  was  represented  at  court, 
preceded  by  a  kind  of  prelude,  or  prologue,  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  and  set  to  music,  the  masque, 
called  Calum  Brittanicum,  written  by  Thomas 
Carewy  was  performed  at  Whitehall,  by  the  King, 
Queen,  Duke  of  Lenox,  Earls  of  Devonshire  and, 
Holland,  and  many  other  nobles  of  the  court.  Inigo 
Jones  was  the  machinist,  and  Henry  Lawes  the 
musician* 


exeelteftcte&  of  modern  composers,  can  scarcely  cotupre- 
feead  how  such  a  >  production  covid  possibly  maintain  it* 
rtputation  duritig  thirty  years,  especially ,  when  we  re- 
flect, that  during  that  period,  the  science  of  lausic  was 
rapidjy  advancing  towards  its  present  stateof  perfection* 
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Though  the  masques  in  this  reign  are  frequency 
said,  in  the  title-page,  and  dramatis  persona,  to 
have  been  performed  by  the  King,  Queen,  and  no* 
Hes  of  their  court,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
great  personages  often  took  part  in  die  dialogue  or 
songs  of  the  piece ;  but  generally  appeared  on  the 
stage,  in  the  splendid  ballets  only,  as  dancers,  re- 
presenting mythological  or  allegorical  characters. 
Indeed,  the  Queen,  at-  the  time  of  the  first  masques 
after  her  arrival  in  England,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
sufficiently  conversant  with  our  language,  to  under- 
take any  part  in  which  declamation  was  necessary. 

In  1634,  an  entertainment,  called  Love's  Wel- 
come, written  by  Ben  Jonson,  was  represented  be- 
fore their  Majesties,  at  Bolsover,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle.  But  this  year  furnishes  a  memo- 
rable era  in  the  annals  of  poetry  and  music,  by  hav- 
ing given  turth  to  the  Masque  of  Comus.  Of  the 
history  of  this  elegant  poem,  little  more  is  known, 
than  that  it  was  written  for  the  entertainment  of  die 
noble  Earl  mentioned  in  its  title-page,  and  that  it 
was  performed  as  a  masque  by  his  children  and 
others ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  real 
story;  for  die  Earl  of  Bridge*ater  being  president 
of  Wales,  in  the  year  1634,  resided  at  Ludlow  Ca»- 
de  in  Shropshire.  Lord  Bracly  and  Mr.  Egerton, 
his  sons,  and  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter, 
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passing  through  a  place  called  die  Haywood  Forest, 
or  Haywood  in  Herefordshire,  were  benighted,  and 
the  lady  for  some  time  lost.  This  accident  being 
related  to  their  father,  upon  their  arrival  at  his  castle, 
furnished  a  subject  which  Milton  wrought  into  one 
of  the  finest. poems  of  the  kind,  in  any  language. 
It  was  represented  on  Michaelmas  night,  1634,  at 
Ludlow  Castle,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  family, 
and  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry. 

This  celebrated  drama  was  originally  set  by  Henry 
Lawes,  who  performed  in  it  the  part  of  Thy r sis: 
and  .in  1637,  being  likewise  the  editor  of  the  poem, 
when  it  was  first  published,  dedicated  it  to  John, 
Lord  Viscount  Brackley,  who  had  represented  die 
character  of  the  elder  brother,  at  Ludlow  Castle. 

This  young  nobleman  was  but  twelve  yews  old,  at 
the  time  of  the  performance;  his  brother  Thomas,  who 
played  the  second  brother,  was  still  younger :  and  Lady 
Alice  Egerton,  who  acted  the  part  of  the  lady,  in 
Comus,  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  more  than 
thirteen  years  old.  These  personages,  and  many 
more  of  the  family,  were  buried  at  Gaddeedpn,  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  their  monuments  are  still  to 
be  seen.  The  family  lived  at  Ashridge,  formerly 
a  royal  palace,  in  that  parish;  and  within  a  few 
years,  the  residence  of  their  illustrious  descendant, 
the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

YOL.   II.  h 
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MiHo&»  wheft  be  wrote  this  maegtie,  lived  *| 
Hajefleld  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aahiidge.  The 
two  brothers  had  appeared  at  court,  in  1633,  in  die 
tqaaque  of  Qtkm  Brittanicum,  even  before  they 
jwrfbrmed  in  Comuj,  Their  sister  Lady  Penelope 
Egerton,  acted  at  court,  or  rather  danced  with,  the 
Queen,  in  B$n  Joaaonfs  masque  of  Chioridia,  in 

1630,* 

A  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Wootton  to  the  author, 
concerning  Camus,  is  still  extant;  in  which  he  says, 
"  I  should  much  commend  the  tragical  (serious) 
fi  part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravisfc  me  wifra  certain 
"  dorique  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes,  wheve- 
«  unto  I  mvpt  plainly  confess  to  have  seen  yet  no- 
"  thing  parallel  in  our  language :  '  Ipsa  MaHihes'-~ 
i€  they  are  Delicacy  herself  J' 
.  This,  Letter  is  dated  1698,  and  originally  appeared 
prefixed  to  Camus,  in  the  edition  of  1643,  whet 
die  author  first  set  liis  name  to  the  poem. 

Conns  was  previously  published  by  Lawas,  with- 
out the  author's  name,  which  Sir  H,  Wootton,  m 
1638,  thanks  Milton  for  disclosing  to  him  by  letter. 
The  Editor  hi  bis  dedication  to  Lord  Brackley,  says, 


*  See  the  Jfotea  of  Mr.  T.  Wartetfs  excellent  edition 
of  "  Milton'*  Poems  upon  Several  Occasion*." 
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that  "  although  not  openly  acknowledged  by  the  au- 
"  thor,,  yet  it  is  legitimate  offspring,  so  lovely,  afrd 
u  so  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  often  copying  of  it 
"  hath  tired  my  pen,  to  give  my  several  friends  sa- 
a  tisfaction,  and  brought  me  to  the  necessity  of  pro* 
"  ducing  it  to  the  public  view." 

Milton  put  a  fine  eulogium  on  the  musician  Lawes 
into  his  own  mouth,  in  the  character  of  die  atten- 
dant spirit,  who  says, 

"  bnt  I  must  put  off 

"  These  my  tky  robes,  spun  ont  of  Iris*  woof, 
"  And  take  the  weed,-  and  likeness  of  a  swain, 
"  That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 
"  "Vyho/  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
"  Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
"  And  hush  die  waving  woods. ;" — 

Again,  verse,  494,  an  encomium  is  pronounced 
upon  him,  with  more  delicacy  and  propriety,  by 
the  elder  brother: , 

"  Thyrsis  ?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd. 
"  The  hudd'ling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
"  And  sweeten'd  ev'ry  musk-rose  of  the  dale !" 

And  another  is  also  put  into  his  own  mouth,  at 
verse  625. 

h  2 
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■  "  He  lov'd  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  ting, 
"  Which  when  1  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
u  Would  sit,  and  hearken— e'en  to  exiacy" 

A  very  small  part  of  this  masque,  in  its  original 
state,  was  sung.  a  Sweet  Eccho,"  "  Sabrinafair," 
"  Back,  Shepherds,  back,9'  and  the  passages  be- 
ginning "  To  the  Ocean  now  Ifly"  and  H  Now  my 
il  task  is  smoothly  done,"  are  said  to  have  been  the 
only  portions  of  this  drama  that  were  set  to  mu- 
sic by  Henry  Lawes :  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on  . 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  music  to  these  strains,  in 
the  composers  own  hand-writing.  However,  be- 
sides the  music  for  the  measure,  a  dance  of  Conius's 
attendants,  between  the  144th  and  145th  verse, 
and  the  soft  music  prescribed  before  verse  659,  we 
are  told  in  the  drama,  after  verse  889,  that  "  Sabri- 
"  na  rises,  attended  by  water  nymphs,  and  sings, 

"  By  the  rushy- fringed  bank,  &c." 

And  before  verse  966,  it  is  said,  "'  This  second  song 
"  presents  diem  (the  two  brothers  and  the  lady)  to 
"  their  father  and  mother." 

So  that  though  no  more  of  the  music  is  now  to  be 
found,  than  those  above-mentioned  strains,  in  the 
composer's  own  hand-writing,  yet  more  seems .  to 
have  been  introduced  even  by  Milton's  own  direc- 
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lion.  Dr.  Burney  has  presented  his  readers  with 
the  song  of  Sweet  Eccho,  as  a  specimen  of  the  abi- 
lities of  Henry  Lawes ;  who  certainly,  at  least,  if 
we  judge  from  this  woful  insipid  ditty,  had  no 
claim  to  the  extravagant  encomiums  so  profusely 
heaped  upon  him,  by  the  friendship  of  his  contem- 
porary Bard.  With  such  a  subject  as  Eccko,  pour- 
toyed  by  the  genius  of  Milton,  to  work  upon,  it  is 
really  astonishing  that  any  musician  could  have  per- 
formed his  part  so  execrably. 

In  1635,  was  performed  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
palace,  in  the  Middle  Temple,  "  The  Triumph  of 
"  the  Prince  d?  Amour"  a  masque,  written  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  of  which  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  with  the  symphonies,  are  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  William  and  Henry  Lawes. 
In  1636,  "  The  King  and  Queen's  Entertainment  at 
"  Richmond,9'  a  masque.  Simon  Hopper  is  said 
to  have  conducted  die  dancing,  and  Charles  Hop- 
per to  have  composed  the  music.  It  was  contrived 
expressly  for  the  Queen,  to  see  Prince  Charles  dance 
in  it,  who  was,  then  but  six  years  old.  In  1637, 
"  Britannia  triumphqns"  a  masque,  by  Sir  William 
Davenant  and  Iniga  Jones^  was  performed  at  White- 
hall: and  in  the  same  year,  "  Microcosmus"  a 
drama  of  the  same  description,  at  the  play-house, 
in  Salisbury  Court,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
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ftrst  English  masque  represented  oh  a  public  stage. 
Luminatia,  or  the  Festival  of  Light,  a  masque,  wis 
also  represented  by  the  Queen  and  ladies  of  die 
court,  with  decorations  by  Inigo  Joae*.  In  163©, 
7%e  Glories  of  Spring,  a  masque,  by  Nabbs;  and 
another,  called  The  Tmt^le  of  Ime^hy  Sir  tyiUiwtt 
Davenant,  and  represented  fay  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies,  at  Whitehall,  was  one  of  the  most  ft*g*&> 
cant  of  the  times.  In  this  drama,  about  one  hun- 
dred-and-fifty  verses  were  sung.  In  1639>  &&»o- 
cida  Spolia>  a  masque,  written  likewise  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  and  set  by  Lewi  Richard, 
Master  of  his  Majesty's  Music,  with  machines  and 
decorations  by  Inigo  Jones,  was  die  last  drama  in 
which  then*  Majesties  condescended  to  perform  m 
person.  Other  scenes,  more  tragical,  and  more 
difficult  to  support,  were  preparing  for  this  unfor* 
lunate  prince  and  his  family,  in  which  they  exhibited 
to  die  wondering  world*  a  spectacle  that  required 
f>o  mimic  pathos  to  render  it  interesting ! 

During  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  die  national 
rage  for  dramatic  representation  appears  to  have 
been  excessive ;  aa  we  are  told,  that  no  less  than  se- 
venteen play-houses  were  then  open  in  London; 
and  in  that  of  his  successor,  though  tfcefe  number 
was  considerably  diminished,  yet  mx  were  still  allow- 
ed fof  the  amusement  of  the  pubhc;  however,  as 
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ftherfe  were  little  better  tban  booths^  erected  in  ta» 
»s~courts,  cockpits,  the  large  rooms  of  inns,  tavern^ 
and.  alp^hooses,  or  in  the  gardens  and  yards  of  such 
plactes,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  them  wafe 
Sufficiently  splendM  or  commodious  for  the  recfep* 
boa  of  their  majesties  and  the  first  parsonages  of  the 
tiagdona;  so  thart  the  royal  passion  for  dramatic 
amusements  Tented  itself  wholly  within  die  walls  of 
the  court,  for  the  meridkn  of  which  the  performance 
of — sqmes  was  wholly  calculated ;  and  the  king,  over 
whose  countenance  and  reign  subsequent  misfortunes 
east  so  characteristic  a  gloom  at  this  tube,  not  only 
partook  of  *11  the  innocent  And  decorous  gaieties  of 
his  court*,  but  even  sometimes,  in  pellicular  masques, 
contributed  to  them  himself  by  his  own  perform* 
ance.* 

This  unfortunate  prince,  however  the  prejudice* 
of  an  improper  education,  bis  own  judgment,  or  mat 
ef  his  oounseUoms,  may  hare  misled  him,  in  the  mora 


*  The  early  portraits  of  this  prince  exhibit  a  much 
toore  serene  and  cheerful  countenance  than  those  that 
were  painted  during  his  troubles;  particularly  the  admi- 
ttble  #hele  length  at  VmsiBe*  by  Vandyke,  which  has 
been  so  exquisitely  engraved  by  the  htte  Sir  Robert 
Strang*. 
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momentou*  concerns  of  government,  appears  to  hate 
possessed  an  Exquisite  taste  in  all  the  fine  arts;  a  qua- 
lity which,  in  times  less  morose  and  fanatical,  would 
hare  endeared  htm  to  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
nation ;  bpt  at  that  gloomy  period,  his  patronage  of 
poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  was  rank* 
ed  among  the  deadly  sins  :  and  his  passion  for  the 
works  of  eminent  artists  considered  as  profane,  pa- 
gan, idolatrous,  and  damnable. 

In  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  4ns  government, 
for  the  levying  of  which  he  was  driven  to  violentaBa1 
illegal  expedients,  if  compared  with  what  has  been 
since  peaceably  and  cheerfully  granted  to  his  suc- 
cessors, his  extravagance  in  supporting  the  public 
splendour  and  amusements  of  his  court,  will  be  found 
more  moderate,  aud  unquestionably  more  innocent, 
than  that  of  secret  service  money  in  our  own  times; 
and,  however  rigid,  state  reformers  may  execrate 
our  first  Charles,  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  the  pro- 
fessors and  amateurs  of  any  of  the  elegant  arts,  to 
lose  all  reverence  for  the  munificent  patron  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Vandyke,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Dr.  Child. 

From  the  year  1639  till  the  violent  death  of  this 
monarch,  neither  the  prince  nor  his  subjects-had  lei- 
sure or  inclination  for  the  cultivation  of  science,  or 
the  blandishments  of  refined  pleasure :  every  year 
was  marked  by  some  calamity,  or  tragical  event.    In  . 
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4640,  avowed  discontents  paved  the  way  to  open 
rebellion.  In  1641,  Strafford  was  beheaded;  Civil 
War  commenced  in  die  following  year:  and  in  1643, 
the  liturgy  and  cathedral  service  were  abolished :  and 
thus  musical  improvement  received  a  mortal  wound. 
In  1644,  Archbishop  Laud  was  beheaded;  in  the 
ensuing  year,  the  king  was  compelled  to  quit  Ox- 
ford, and  take  the  field ;  and  in  1646,  being  defeated 
at  Naseby,  be  weakly  surrendered  his  person  to  the 
Scots,  who,  with  unexampled  baseness,  delivered  up 
their  countryman  and  monarch  to  his  parliament,  by 
whom  he  was  detained  in  different  prisons  till  his 
public  execution  in  the  beginning  of  1649,  on  the 
very  spot  which  had  witnessed  his  former  harmless 
recreations.* 


*  The  English  subjects  of  this  unhappy  prince  were 
frequently  shocked  at  the  indignities  offered  to  their  mo- 
narch  by  his  own  countrymen.  "  In  the  year  1646,  King 
"  Charles  the  First  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  a 
"  Scotch  minister  preached  boldly  before  the  King  at 
"  Newcastle ;  and  after  his  sermon,  called  for  the  fifty- 
"  second  Psalm  which  begins : 

"  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant  boast  thyself, 
"  Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ?" 
H  5  , 
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Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  forgive  us  for  conclud- 
ing this  long  letter  wHb  the  following  quotation  from 
our  British  Juvenal,  which  seems  entirely  applicable 
to  our  present  purpose. 

Unhappy  Stuart  \  hanUy  though  tfcnt.aam* 
Grates  on  my  ear :  I  should  have  died  witfcahame, 
To  see  my  King  before  his  people  stand, 
And  at  their  bar  hold  up  his  royal  hand. 
Their  greater  crimes  make  thine  tike  specks  appear, 
Frofei  whieh  the  sun  at  noon*day  is  not  clear. 

I  am,  8cc. 


"  His  Majesty*  thereupon  stood  up,  and  called  for  the 
"  fifty-sixth  Psalm,  which  begins : 

**"  Have  mercy  on  me,  Lord,  I  pray, 
"  For  men  would  me  devour." 

"  The  people  waved  the  minister's  psalm,  and  sung  that 
u  whieh  the  King  called,  for*   ,  .,     , 

See  Whitchckei  Memorials,  234, 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

June  IflfA,  1813. 

STATE  OF  MUSIC  IK  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  D«ATH 
.  OF  CHARLB8,  TO  THB  RESTORATION. 

Xhe  total  suppression  of  the  cathedral  service  in 
1643,  gave  a  grietous  wotad  to  sacred  music ;  not 
only  checking  its  cultivation,  btrt  anaihilatuigj  as 
much  as  possible,  the  means  of  restoring  it,  by 
destroying  all  the  church  books  with  die  sfttMe 
intemperate  zeal  which  had  formerly  actuated  the 
early  reformers,  in  regard  to  those  of  die  Romish* 
commutaoo. 

Nothing  now  bat  syllabic  and  unisonous  psalmody 
w*s  authorised*  or  even  permitted  in  the  churdw 
Organs,  were  taken  down;  orgarats  and  choinnew 
reduced  to  beggary;  and  the  art  of  music^  and  mm 
deed*  all  arts  bill  those  of  kiHing,  canting,  and  hy*f 
pocrisy,  diacoantetialieecl,  if  not  proscribed. 

Thb.^oeoants  in  a  greiet  measure  for  the  barb** 
rism  into  which  music  relapsed  daring  the  reign  of 
James  and  Charles  the  First,  which  were  wasted  in 
an  almost  p*Epeflual  struggle  between  privilege  and 
prerogative*  democratic  and  monarchical  tyranny* 
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the  crown,  fearful  and  unwilling  to  grant  too  much, 
and  the  people,  almost  to  a  man,  Puritans  and  Le- 
vellers, determined  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  rea- 
sonable or  equitable  concession,  rendered  approxi- 
mation utterly  impracticable. 

During  such  contentions,  what  leisure  or  deposi- 
tion could  there  be  for  the  culture  of  a  science  which 
had  no  connexion  with  die  predominant  interests  and 
passions  of  men  ?  The  fine  arts  have  been  truly  and 
emphatically  called  the  Arts  of  Peace,  and  the  cele- 
brated periods  in  which  they  have  made  the  most  ra- 
pid strides  towards  perfection,  were  calm  and  tran- 
quil- 

But  no  war  is  so  fatal  to  elegance,  refinement, 
and  social  comforts  and  amusements,  as  a civti  war; 
for  then  it  is  not  national,  but  personal  hatred,  which 
sharpens  the  sword,  and  actuates  vengeance.  In  a 
foreign  contest,  though  we  wish  to  humble  and  de- 
bilitate a  rival  nation,  we  pity,  and  often  esteem, 
suffering  individuals ;  but  when  the  objects  of  ani- 
mosity are  at  home,  and  in  a  manner  irritate  the  sight, 
we  never  suppose  we  can  be  safe  but  by  their  extir- 
pation. We  not  only  assail  their  persons  and  property 
but  every  other  sublunary  enjoyment. 

The  loyalists,  in  Charles's  time,  were  attached  to 
the  hierarchy^  and  ancient  rites  of  the  church,  which 
included  the  use  of  the  organ,  and  the  solemn  and 
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artificial  employment  of  voice* ;  but  if  they  had  any 
one  custom  or  enjoyment  which  excited  in  the  Puri- 
tans a  more  acrimonious  hatred  towards  them  than 
another,  it  was  that  of  celebrating  religious  rites  wkfc 
good  music,  or,  as  those  desperate  fanatics  called  it, 
curious  ringing. 

-  The  cavaliers,  in  their  turn,  were  in  an  equal  de- 
gree enemies  to  the,  coarse,  vociferous,  and  clamo- 
rous psalmody  t>f  the  Puritans ;  so  that  a  reciprocal 
and  universal  intoleration  prevailed  throughout  the 
kingdom  during  more  than  half  a  century ;  for  though 
the  mutual  hatred  of  contending  parties  did  not  burst 
out  into  open  war  till  late  in  Charles's  reign,  yet  was 
it  secretly  fermenting  all  the  time  his  father  sat  on 
the  throne,  and  peaceably  talked  about-  prerogative  5 
and  indeed,  antecedently,  nothing  but  the  extreme 
vigour  and  vigilance  of  Elizabeth's  government  curbed 
die  mutinous  spirit  of  the  times,  while  she  was  at 
the  helm. 

During  the  great  rebellion  and  interregnum,  nra- 
siehins,  who  had  formerly  been  employed  in  the 
Chajpel  Royal,  cathedrals  or  public  exhibitions  in  the 
capital,  were  compelled  to  skulk  about  the  country, 
and  solicit  an  asylum  in  die  houses  of  private  patrons, 
whose  abilities  to  protect  them  must  have  been  very 
precarious. 

And  even,  could  this  private  patronage  have  beeiti 
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rendered  permanent,  it  would  not  have  00  erffcctaaB? 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  as  the 
pride  and  emulation  excited  by  working  for  a  severs 
and  fastidious  public  would  have  done.  Many  a  mm 
of  €f  dative  genius  and  gigantic  talents  has  been  tnana* 
cled  by  idleness, vanity,  orself-applausemapnvuteswp 
tkm,  when  secure  from  rivals*,  and  certain  of  tfae  ap- 
probation of  a  small,  and,  perhaps,  ignorant  and  par* 
tial  circle  of  friends,  he  ha*  degenerated  into  Kst4 
letsnoss  and  affectation. 

As  there  were  few:  appeals  to  the  public  judgment 
in  musical  production*  or  peffortoaewes  during  thetd 
turbulent  times,  tie  private  patrons,  as  well  aa  tbe 
professors  themselves,  were  eaaily  satisfied,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  wretched  and  vapid  compositions  .that 
were  published,  ami  the, extravagant  facasses  bestowed 
upon  them  hm  encomiastic  verses^  uses*  nnmicenpiisjis 
if  possible,  thftri  the  music 

But  though  the  musicians,  selected  by  Chart**  Ike 
First  for  his  private  concerts,  we**  not  men  of  great 
abilities)  yet  bis  Majesty  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
either  ignagasKe  or  partiality  is  has  choioe  of  titany 
for  the  nation  at  that  time  could  boast  of  no  better; 

William  and  Henry  Lawes  were  then  in  such  ge* 
neral  kvour,  that  though  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  factions,  and  men  not  only  varied  more  in  taw 
principles,  but  assarted  their  ontnanw  with  more  vio- 
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lance,  than  at  any  other  period  in  our  history,  yet 
there  was  bat  one  seatimfcftt  concerning  the  abilities 
of  these  musicians* 

William  Lawbs,  the  elder  son  of  Thomas 
Lewes,  a  vicar  choral  of  the  c*tbe<fol  church  of 
Salisbury,  and  a  native  of  that  city,  was  plated 
early  in  life  under  Copmri©*,  for  his  nsnsidal  edo* 
eaten,  at  the  expenoe  of  the  Eari  of  Hertford. 
His  first  appointment  was  in  die  choir  of  Chiches- 
ter, whence  he  was  soqn  removed  to  London, 
where,  in  14)83,  he  was  sworn  a  gendeman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal;  which  place,  however,  he  resigned 
ia  1611,  aad  became  one  of  the  private  or  chamber 
musicians  "to  Charles,  at  that  time  Filacer  of  Wales, 
ftrfler  says,  ^he  was  respected  and  beloved  of  all 
*  soth  petfsdws,  at  cast  any  looks  towards  virtue  and 
<*ltth0t8tfto"And  ho  appear*  to  have  jootty  merited 
this  respectable  character:  far  he  manifested  his 
grtttaKte  and  loyalty  to  his  royal  master,  by  taking 
up  urns  m  Mb  defence  against  the  Parliament.  And 
though,  to  o^n^t  hnnfrompersoniirdawger,  Lord 
Gtttard,'  the  king's  general,  made  him  a  commissary 


*  This  musician  was  an  Englishman,  who,  having' 
beta  in  Italy,  on  Ins  return,  afieetediy  changed  his 
inane  from  Caspar  to  Capstan* 
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in  the  royal  army;  yet  the  activity  of  las  spirit  dis- 
daining this  intended  security,  aad  preferring  a  more 
honourable  station,  he  lost  his  life,  by  an  accidental 
shot,  at  the  siege  of  Chester,  in  1646.  The  king 
is  said,  by  Fuller,  to  have  been  so  greatly  affected 
at  his  loss,  that  though  he  was  already  in  mourning 
for  his  kinsman,  Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  killed  *afc&e 
same  siege,  his  Majesty  put  on  "  particular  monra- 
«  ing  for  his  dear  servant,  William  Lawes,  whom  {te 
"  commonly  called  the  father  of  music" 

His  chief  compositions  were  fantasias  for  mis 
and  songs,  and  symphonies  for  masques.  In  Br, 
Akhrich's  collection,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
these  is  a  work,  of  his,  called  Mr.  William  Lawes's 
"  Great  Consort?"  wherein  are  six  setts  of  music; 
u  six  books*"-*- His  MoyaLComort>  tfor  -two  treble 
viols,  two  viols  da.  gamba,  and  a  tbosough  bass; 
which  was  always  mentioned  with  reverence  by  hit 
admirers  in  die  seventeenth  century,  was  considered 
by  Dr.  Burney,  as  one  of  the  most  dsy,  awkward, 
and  unmeaning  compositions,,  that  he  ever  took  tbe 
trouble  of  scoring.  It  must,  howevejy  bate  been 
produced  early  in  his  life,  as  there  are  no  bars,  and 
the  passages  are  chiefly  such  as  were  popular  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

*  In  the  music  school:  at  Oxford,  also,  are  two 
large  manuscript  volumes  of  his  works  in  score,  for 
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various  instruments;  one  of  which  includes  his  ori- 
ginal composition  for  masques,  performed  before 
the  king,  and  at  the  inns  of  court. 

The  best  specimen  of  this  author's  talents  is  an 
anthem  for  four  voices,  selected  by  Dr.  Boyce,  and 
published  in  bis  second  volume  of  Cathedral  Music. 

Henry,  the  brother  of  William  Lawes,  was  like- 
wise a  pupil  of  Coperario,  and  a  gentleman  of.  the 
Chapel  Royal;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of 
the  public  and  private  musicians  to  Charles  the  First. 
The  character  of  Henry,  as  a  musician,  was  still 
higher,  and  more  firmly  established,  than  that  of  his 
brother ;  yet  candour  obliges  us  to  confess,  that  on  a 
careful  examination  of  his  works,  which  are  still  very 
numerous,  we  are  at  a  loss,  to  account  for  the  splen- 
did reputation  he  acquired,  and  the  numerous  pane- 
gyrics bestowed  upon  him  by  the  greatest  poets  of 
his  time.  His  temper  and  conversation  must  cer- 
tainly have  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  acquaint- 
ance,  and  rendered  them  partial  to  his  productions ; 
and  the  praise  of  such  writers  as  Milton  and  Waller, 
is  durable  fame.  Tallis,  Bird,  and  Gibbons,  who 
were  all  infinitely  superior  to  Lawes,  never  had  their 
abilities  blazoned  by  contemporary  poets  or  histo- 
rians of  eminence. 

Fenton,  the  editor  of  Waller's  works,  tells  us,  that 
"  the   best  poets  of  his  time  were  ambitious  of 
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"  having  their  verses  jet  to  music  fey  this  admirabk 
"artist;"  and,  indeed,  be  not  only  set  ttttee  of  the 
works  of  almost  every  poet  of  eminence  tit  Charles  the 
Krstfs  reign,  but  the  fugitive  productions  also  of 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  seem  only  to 
have  tried  their  strength  on  the  lyre  for  his  use,  ant 
of  whose  talents  for  poetry  no  other  evidence  remains 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  Lav?es*s  publications. 

la  his  first  book  of  "  Ayres  and  Dialogues,"  for 
aoe,  two,  and  three  vokfes,  published  in  1653,  four 
years  after  be  lost  his  royal  master  and  patron,  be* 
sides  a  preface  by  himself,  and  encomiastic  verses  by 
Waller,  Edward)  and  John  Phillips,  the  nephews  of 
Milton,  and  others,  there  are  songs,  some  of  them 
excellent,  by  Thomas  Bar!  of  Winchelsea,  WHfiam 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  John  Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord 
Broghill,  Thomas  Carey,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mot* 
mouth,  Henry  Noel,  son  of  Lord  Camden,  Sir 
Charles  Locas,  and  Cafe*  Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 

Waller  has  more  than  once  bestowed  hi*  fragrant 
incense  on  this  nmsician.  Peck  says,  that  "  Milton 
44  wrote  his  Masqne  at  the  request  of  Lawes ;"  but 
whether  Miko*  chose  Lawes,  or  Lawes  Milton,  for 
a  colleague  in  Comus,  it  equally  proves  th£  high 
rank  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  greatest  poets  of 
his  time* 
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Bad,  however,  as  the  rmiric  of  Lawes  appears  to 
ns,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  sincerely  admired 
by  his  contemporaries  in  general.  By  poets,  we 
have  unquestionable  evidence  that  k  was  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other  music  qf  the  same  time,  though 
the  compositions- of  Laniere,  Hilton,  Simon  Ives, 
Dr.  Chfld,  and  others,  new  appear  preferable;  bat 
the  poets,  whose  praise  is  fame,  probably  taught 
others  to  admire :  as,  in  latter  days,  an  erroneous 
judgment  <rf  the  comparative  excellency  of  French 
and  Italian  melody  has  no  doubt  been  frequently 
farmed,  and  as  obstinately  maintained,  upon  the  mere 
ipse  dixit  of  Addison,  who  was.  a  sound,  classical 
critic,  but  certainly  had  no  ear  for  music. 

During  the  Civil  Wart,  Henry  Lawes  supported 
himself  by  teaching  ladies  to  sing :  he  retained,  how- 
ever, M*  place  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  at  the  Re- 
storation composed  the  Coronation  Anthem.  He  did 
not  long  survive  this  evert,  for  in  October,  1662,  be 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

I>e»  John  Wilson,  a  native  of  Feveraham  in 
Kent,  was  a  Gentleman  of  Charles  the  First's  Cba- 
pd,  and  servant  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  in  the 
character  of  chamber  musician.  His  instrument 
was  the  late,  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  excelled 
all  the  Englishmen  of  his  time;  and,  according  to 
Anthony   Wood,   his  royal  master  was  so  much 
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pleased  with  his  talents,  and  had  even  such  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  him,  that  he  not  only  bstened-to  his 
performance  with  the  greatest  attention,  but  fre- 
quently condescended  to  lean  on  his  shoulder  while 
he  was  playing.  The  compositions  for  the  lute 
which  have  survived .  him,  are  but  feeble  :  nor  wffl 
his  vocal  productions,  or.  fantasias,  suggest  very 
exalted  ideas  of  his  abilities  as  a  composer.  That 
he  was  admired  by  his  Majesty,  and  by  the  lovers 
of  music  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  in  1644,  rather 
proves  the  low  state  of  the  art  at  that  period,  than 
his  own  perfection.  On  the  surrender  of  the  garri- 
son of  the  city  of  Oxford,  in  1646,  Dr.  Wilson 
left  the  University,  and  was  received  into  the  family 
of  Sir  William  Walter,  of  Sarsden,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
but  in  1656,  he  was  appointed  Music  Professor, 
and  had  lodging  assigned  him  in  Baliol  College, 
where  being  assisted  by  some  of:  the  royalists, :  be 
lived  very  comfortably,  exciting  in  the  University, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  such. a  love  of  music, 
as  in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  that  flourishing 
state,  in  which  it  baa  long  subsisted  there,  and  for 
those  numerous  private,  music  meetings,  of  which 
this  writer  in  his  own  life  has  given  so  amusing  an 
account.  At  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Wilson  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  Charles  the  Second; 
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and  on  the  death  of  Henry  Lawes,  in  1662,  was 
again  received  into  the  Chapel  .Royal :  when  quit- 
ting the  University,  he  resided  constantly  in  Lon- 
don, till  die  time  of  his  decease,  at  79  years  of  age, 
m  1678. 

John  Hilton,  a  Bachelor  in  Music,  of  the 
University,  of  Cambridge,  organist  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  also  clerk  of  that  parish,  began  to 
flourish  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
as  his  name,  appears  among  the  composers  who 
contributed  to  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  His  ge- 
nius for  composition,  did  not,  however,  much  ex- 
pand during  the  succeeding  reign  ;  but  early  in  that 
of  Charles  the  First,  he  published  Fa  las  for  three 
voices;  and  in  1652,  an  excellent  collection  of 
catches,  rounds,  and  canons,  for  three  and  four 
voices,  under  the  quaint  title  ^6f  .Catch  that  catch 
cm,: .  among  which  are  many  by  himself,  that  were 
deservedly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
\yhich  still  continue  to  contribute  to  the  amusement 
of  lovers  of  this  species  of  humourous  and  convivial 
harmony.  The  first  thirty-two  rounds^  &c.  in  this 
collection,  are  by  Hilton  himself,  and  are  the  best 
t^at  preceded,  those  of  Purcell;  yet  there  are  com- 
positions in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  book,  by 
Bird,   Cranford,   Ellis,  Brewer,  Webb>   Jenkins, 
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Deering,  Henry  and  WHliam  Lawes,  Holmes,' Nel- 
hara,  Cobb,  Dr.  Wilson,  Simon  Ives,  and  two  or 
three  canons  by  Thomas  Ford,  which  are  excellent. 

Hilton  died  during  the  Protectorate,  arid  was 
buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

During  the  tranqnil  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  musicians  chiefly  subsisted  on  the'  munifi- 
cence of  their  sovereign,  and  the  private  patronage 
of  the  affluent;  as  in  summer,  no  such  places  as 
VauxhaH,  or  other  public  gardens,  furnished  them 
with  employment,  or  afforded  them  an  apportunity 
of  displaying  their  talents;  and  in  winter,  there 
were  no  public  concerts,  either  in  the  capital,  or 
in  provincial  towns ;  and,  except  the  theatres,  which 
employed  but  small  bands,  there  seem  to  have  been' 
no  ostensible  means  of  subsistence  for  singers,  out 
of  the  church,  or  with  the  exception  of  organists  for 
instrumental  performers,  anywhere.  Luxury  was 
at  that  period  less  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
kingdom,  than  in  subsequent  times :  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  commerce  has  been  extended,  individuals 
have  become  rich,  while  the  state  has  been  impove- 
rished. Nothing  renders  men  less  parsimonious  and 
circumspect  in  their  expences,  than  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  influx  of  ready  money.  Our  frugal  an- 
cestors, whose  income  was  circumscribed,  bad  little 
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to  spare  for  new  modes  and  expensive  pleasure** 
The  great  were  munificent,  but  the  rest  were  el 
necessity  economical. 

From  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  till  the  Re* 
storation,  though  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  the  timet 
bad  totally  prohibited  the  public  use  of  every  species 
of  muaic,  except  unisonous  and  syllabic  psalmody, 
yet  d^e  art  seems,  to  have  been  more  aealously  culti- 
vated in  private  during  die  usurpation,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  quantity  of  musical  publications  at  that 
time,  than  in  the  same  number  of  years  at  any  former 
period. 

Inl65£*  EUyford  published  the  first  edition  of 
bis  "  introduction  ta  the  Skill  of  Mumc/'  compiled 
from  Butler,  Morley,  and  other  more  abstruse  books, 
which  had  so  rapid  a  sate,  that  in  1685,  ten  editions 
of  it  had  been  circulated,  through  the  kingdom.  'Hie 
book,  indeed,  contained  no  late  discoveries,  or  new 
doctrines,  either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  art, 
yet  the  form,  price,  and  style  were  so  suited  to  every 
description  of  musical  reader*,  that  it  seems  to  havt 
been  more  generally  purchased,  and  read,  than  any 
Momentary  musical  tract  that  ever  appeared  in  thii 
or  any  other  country* 

John  Playfqbd  was  born  in  the  year  1013,  and 
seems,  by  what  means  is  not  now  known,  to  have 
laid  in  a  considerable  stock  of  musical  knowledge, 
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previous  to  becoming  the  vender  of  the  productions 
of  the  principal  composers  of  his  time.  As  he  was 
the  first,  so  was  he  likewise  the  most  intelligent 
printer  of  music  during  the  seventeenth  ^century ; 
and  he  and  his  son  appear  to  have  acquired  the 
esteem  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  art ;  and, 
without  a  special  licence,  or  authorized  monopoly,  to 
have  engrossed  almost  the  whole  business  of  furnish- 
ing the  nation  with  musical  instruments,  music- 
books,  and  paper*  as  was  the  case  with  Walsh  and 
his  son  afterwards,  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
last  century. 

All  the  public  theatres  being  now  shut,  music  was 
more  cultivated  as  a  domestic  amusement  than  ever. 
In  the  virulent  invectives,  published  at  this  time  by 
the  Puritans,  music,  its  patrons  and  professors,  were 
not  spared.  Gosson  was  the  first  writer  who  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  theatrical  exhibitions  were 
immoral,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  religion:  and  in  this  severe  censure, 
players  and  pipers,  by  whom  he  means  musicians, 
were  involved,  as  appears  by  bis  little  book  pub- 
lished in  1579,  entitled,  "  The  School  of  Abuse, 
"  containing  a  pleasant  invective  against  Poets, 
11  Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  such  like  caterpillars 
"  of  a  Common-wealth ;  setting  up  the  Flagge  of 
"  Defiance  to  their  mischievous  Exercise,  and  overr 
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u  throwing  their  bulwarks  T>y  profane  writers,  natural 
"  reason,  and  common  Experience."  These  opi- 
nions were  adopted,  and  rendered  still  more  accept- 
able to  the  fanaticism  of  the  times,  by  additional 
invectives  and  scurrility  from  the  unbridled  pen  of 
William  Prynne,  who,  in  the  book  for  which  he  lost 
his  ears,  asserts,  that  "  stage  playes  (the  very  pompes 
"  of  the  divell,  which  we  renounce  in  baptisme,  if 
"  we  believe  the  fathers)  are  sinful,  heathenish,  lewde, 
"  ungodly  spectacles,  and  most  pernicious  corrup- 
"  tions,  condemned  in  all  ages,  as  intolerable  mis- 
"  chiefes  to  churches,  to  republickes,  to  the  manners, 
"  mindes,  and  soules  of  men.  And  that  the  pro- 
"  fession  of  play-poets,  of  stage-players,  together 
"  with  the  penning,  acting,  and  frequenting  of  stage- 
"  players  are  unlawful,  infamous,  and  misbecoming 
"  Christians." 

Though  stage-plays  are  the  principal  objects  of 
his  satire,  he  is  equally  severe  in  his  censure  of  mu- 
sic, vocal  and  instrumental ;  asserting,  that  one  un- 
lawful concomitant  of  plays,  is  "  amorous,  obscene, 
"lascivious,  lust-provoking  songs  and  poems;'' 
which,  he  says,  were  so  odious  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  church-wardens  were  enjoined,  in 
the  first  year  of  her  reign,  to  inquire,  "  whether 
"  any  minstrels,  or  other  persons,  did  use  to  sing 

vol.  II.  i 
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f  or  say  any  songs  or  dittiss  that  be  evtte  and  un- 
{«  cleaue."  He  afterwards  cites  Cleiwns  Alexan- 
dria^ to  prove,  that  "  qymbals  jwd  dulcimers  were 
u  instruments  of  firftu4 :  that  pipes  aad  flutes  are  fc> 
"  he  abandoned  from  a  sober  feast;  and  that  <Aro- 
a  matical  harmonies  are  to  be  left  to  impudent  mv 
"  lapertnesse  in  wine,  to  whorish  mustqke,  crowned 
«  with  flowers."  But  this  is  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  candour  of  his 
reasoning,  Prynne,  however,  only  spoke  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  the  sectaries  of  his  time; 
and  Stubbs,  another  writer  of  the  same  clasa,  eajb 
those  "  who  play  to  the  lord  of  misrule,  mA  Us 
<'  Company,  in  couutry  tow*S>  bau^y  pipers  and 
«  Sundering  drummers,  ajid  assistants  in  the  devil's 
"  daunce."* 

Prynne's  Histrio-mastix,  in  spite,  and  perhaps 
OP  account  of  the  tfgour  of  his,  panjsluaen^  had  an 
evident  effect  in  augmenting  the  horror,  nanhkh 
theatrical  representations  were  hejd  by  the  Puritans, 
and  even  in  diminishing  the  passion  of  the  eogrftJiflts 
for  these  spectacles,  Yet,  though  the  jwtiic  thea- 
tre* wew  shut  up,  many  plays  were  writte*  and 


*  See  Aaatauu^of  Abueea,  p.  107. 
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pouted  during  the  usurpation.  And  in  May,  1656, 
Sir  William  Davenant  obtained  permission  to  open 
a  kind  Of  theatre  at  Rutland  House,  in  Charter- 
House  Square,  for  the  exhibition  of  what  he  called, 
"An  Entertainment  in  Declamation  and   Music, 

*  after  the  Manner  of  the  Ancients."  And  Anthony 
Wood,  imagining  it  to  have  been  the  first  Italian 
opera  performed  in  England,   says,  that  "  though 

*  Oliver  Cromwell  had  now  prohibited  all  other 
"  theatrical  representations,  he  allowed  of  this,  be- 
"  cause  being  in  an  unknown  tongue,  it  could  not 
u  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people/'  An  account 
of  this  singular  exhibkipn  will  be  given  hereafter, 
in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  musical  dramas, 
or  operas,  in  England ;  when  the  validity  of  Anthony 
Wood's  assertion  will  be  examined. 

In  1658,'  Sir  William  Davenant  had  a  piece  re- 
presented daily  *t  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Ladev 
called  #tr  Francis  Drake,  or  the  Cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Pert*,  expressed  by  vocal  and  instru* 
meotal  music,  of  which  likewise  further  notice  will 
bd  taken  ebewhere.  We  hear  of  no  other  dramatic 
performance  till  1Q5&  when  Rhodes,  the  bookseller, 
ohjaiwod  a  licence  fbc  acting  plays,,  at  the  Cockpit, 
in  Drury  Lane,  where  the  opera  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  as  Anthony  Wood  calls  it,  u  was  trans' 
"  latedj"  ."  which  delighting  the  eye  and  ear  ex- 
i  2 
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rt  tremely  well,  was  much  frequented  for  many 
"  years."* 

In  1657,  were  published  Lessons  for  the  Virgi- 
nals, by  Bully  Gibbons,  Rogers,  and  others.  Of 
Rogers,  afterwards  admitted  to  die  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Music,  at  Oxford,  further  notice  will  be  taken 
hereafter;  and  of  Matthew  Lock,  who  this  year 
first  appears  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  Us 
"  Little  Consort,  of  three  parts  for  viols,  or  violins," 
consisting  of  pavans,  ayres,  corahts,  and  sarabands. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  frequently  of  Matthew 
Lock,  after  the  Restoration ;  as  he  was  the  first  who 
furnished  our  stage  with  music,  in  which  a  spark  of 
genius  is  discoverable ;  and  who  was  unquestionably 
the  best  secular  composer  our  country  could  boast, 
till  the  time  of  Purcell. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Usurpation,  was  pub- 
lished, "  The  Division  Violist,  or  an  Introduction 
"  to  the  playing  upon  a  ground,  by  Christopher 
"  Simpson,"  a  musician  extremely  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  the  practice  of  his'  art,  and  his  abilities 
on  his  particular  instrument.  The  bass-viol,  or  vfol 
da  gamba,  was  in  such  general  favour,  during  die 
seventeenth  century,  that  almost  all  the   principal 


*  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  H.  col.  412. 
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musicians  of  this  country,  whose  named  have  come 
down  to  us,  were  performers  upon  it,  and  composed 
pieces  on  purpoee  to  display  its  powers.  But  this 
instrument,  like  the  lute,  without  which  no  concert 
OOuld  then  subsist,  was  soon  after  so  totally  banish- 
ed, that  its  form  and  construction  were  scarcely 
known,  till  .the  arrival  of  Abel  in  England,  whose 
taste,  knowledge,  and  Expression  upon  it,  were  so 
exquisite,  that,  instead  of  renovating  its  use,  they 
seem  to  have  kept  lovers  of  music  at  an  awful  dis- 
tance from  it,  in  utter  despair  of  ever  approaching 
such  excellence.  The  instrument  itself,  however, 
was  so  nasal,  that  this  great  musician,  with  all  his 
science  and  power  of  hand,  could  not  prevent  his 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  from  lamenting,  that  he 
had  not  early  in  life,  applied  himself  to  the  violon- 
cello. 

But  if  the  general  use  of  the  viol  da  gamba  had 
continued;  or  were  ever  to  be  restored,  this  book  of 
Simpson,  from  the  universal  change  of  taste,  aiid 
style  of  every  spefcies  of  music,  would  be  of  little 
use  to  a  student  ota  that  instrument  now,  when  rapid 
divisions  of  no  other  merit,  than  the  difficulty  of 
executing  them,  have  been  totally  snpplanted  by 
vocal  expression,  learned  modulation,  and  that  rich 
harmony,  to  which  the  number  of  its  strings  is  fa- 
vourable.    Rough  but  warm  encomiastic  verses,  are 
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prefixed  to  Simpson's  works,  by  Dr.  Cohnn,  Mat* 
tbew  Lock,  and  others,  which  only  shew,  With 
what  perishable  materials  musical  fame  n  built  t 
Simpson,  in  his  younger  <Jays,  served,  ia  the  royal 
army,  raised  for  Charles  the  First,  by  Cavendish, 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  a  Roman-  Catholic, 
and  patronised  by  Sir  Robert  Bolles,  of  Leicester- 
place,  with  whom  he  resided  during  the  interregnum. 


LETTER  XXXIV, 

JusitSQ,  18)3. 

THB  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.      STATE  OF  MUSIC  AT 
OXFORD,   DURING  THE  PROTECTORATE. 

Oxford,  during  the  Civil  War,  appears  to  hate 
been  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom,  where  musical, 
sounds  were  allowed  tobeheprd;  that  city,  for  a 
considerable  time,  being  the  royal  residence,  not 
only  the  household  musicians,  but  also  many  pern 
formers,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  cathedrals, 
flocked  thither  as  to  a  fta*  of  safety  and  subsist* 
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ence.  However,  iti  1646>  when  *ie  King  was  cdm- 
pelled  to  quit  this  post,  and  bad  been  totally  defeated 
at  Naseby,  they  were  obliged  to  disperse,  and  those 
who  were  unable  to  find  an  asylum  in  the  house  of 
some  friend,  secretly  attached  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  to  their  art,  were  constrained  to  betake  them- 
selves to  other  occupations. 

Ten  years  of  gloomy  silence  seem  to  have  elapsed 
before  a  string  was  suffered  to  vibrate,  or  a  pipe  to 
breathe  aloud,  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  we  hear  of  no 
music  meetings,  clubs,  or  concerts,  till  die  year  1656, 
when,  by  the  peculiar  industry  of  honest  Anthony 
Wood,  whose  passion  for  the  alt  inclined  him  to  re- 
gard whatever  belonged  to  it  worthy  of  a  memorial, 
we  have  an  exact  and  most  curious  account  of  the 
state  of  practical  music  in  this  university. 

The  obligations  of  English  historians  and  biogra- 
phers to  this  diligent  antiquary  are  such,  that  be  has 
justly  earned  an  honourable  mention  in  every  literary 
work  to  which  he  has  Contributed  materials. 

ANtHOKY  Wood,  whose  Whole  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  die  dead,  and  whose  labours,  since  his 
decease,  have  so  greatly  facilitated  the  inquiries,  and 
gratified  the  curidsity  of  the  living,  was  bom  at  Ox- 
ford in  1632.  In  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  he 
tells  us,  with  true  monastic  simplicity,  that  in  l651 
**  he,  began  to  exercise  his  natural  and  insatiable  ge- 
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4i  nie  to  music.  He  exercised  his  hand  on  the  Vio* 
*  ljn,  and  having  a  good  eare  to  take  any  tune  at 
"  first  hearing,  he  could  quickly  draw  it  out  from  the 
"  violin,  but  not  wjth  the  same  tuning  of  strings  that 
"  others  used.  He  wanted  understanding,  friends, 
"  and  money,  to  pick  him  out  a  good  master,  other- 
"  wise  he  might  have  equalled  on  that  instrument, 
"  and  in  singing,  any  person  then  in  the  university. 
"  He  had  some  companions  that  were  musical,  but 
"  they  wanted  instruction  as  well  as  he." 

The  next  year,  being  obliged  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try, to  get  rid  of  up  obstinate  ague,  by  exercise  and 
change  of  air,  h$  says,  that  "  while  he  continued  there 
"  he  followed  the  plow  on  well-dayes,  and  sometimes 
"  plowed.  He  learned  there  to  ring  on  the  six  bells, 
"  then  newly  put  up ;  and  having  had,  from  his  most 
"  tender  yeares,  an  extraordinary  ravishing  delight  in 
"  music,  he  practised  there  without  the  help  of  an 
"  instructor,  to  play  on  the  violin. 

"  It  was  then  that  he  tun^d  bis .  strings  in  4jth% 
u  and  not  in  5ths,  according  to  the  manner ;  and 
"  having  a  good  eare,  and  being  ready  to  sing  airy 
"  tune  upon  hearing  it  once  or  twice,  he  could  play 
*"  it  abo  in  a  short  time  with  the  said  way  of  tuning 
u  which  was  never  knowne  befqrcu 

"  After  he  had  spent  the.  summer  in  a  lonish  and 
"  retired  condition,  he  returned  to  Oxon;  and  being 
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*4  advised  by  some  persons,  he  entertained  a  master 
u  of  music,  to  teach  him  tbe  usual  way  of  playing  on 
u  the  violin,  that  is,  by  having  every  string  tuned  five 
u  notes  lower  than  the  other  going  before.  The 
u  master  was  Charles  Griffith,  one  of  the  musicians 
€i  belonging  to  the  city  of  Oxon,  whom  he  then 
"  thought  to  be  a  most  excellent  artist,  but 
u  when  A.  W.  improved  himself  upon  that  instru- 
"  meat,  he  found  he  was  not  so.  He  gave  him  Two 
"  Shillings  and  Sixpence  entrance,  and  so  quarterly ! ! 
f  This  person,  after  he  had  extremely  wondered  how 
"  he  could  play  so  many  tunes  as  he  did  by  4ths, 
# '  without  a  director  or  guide,  tuned  his  violin  by  5ths, 
"  and  gave  him  instructions  how  to  proceed,  leaving 
"  then  a  lesson  with  him  to  practise  against  his  next 
u  eomrag." 

,  In  166$,'  he  found  that  "  heraldry,  musick,  and 
u  painting,  did  so  much  crowd  upon  him,  that  he 
"  could  not  atoid  them ;  and  could  news  give  a  rea- 
"  son  why  he  should  delight  in  those  studies  mor£ 
(i  than  in;  others,  so  prevalent  was  nature,  mixed 
u  with  a  generosity  of  mind,  and  a  hatred  of  all  that 
a  was  servile,  sneakiog,  or  advantageous,  for  lucre's 
«  sate.  ' 

"  Having,  by  1654,  obtained  a  proficiency  in  mu- 
**  sic,  he  and'  his  companions  were  not  without  silly 
a'  frolicks,  not  now  to  be  maintained.    What  should  - 
i5 
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"  these  frolicks  be,  but  to  disguise  themselves  in  poof 
a  habits,  and  like  country  fitters,  scrape  for  their 
"  livings  i  After  strolling  about  to  Farringdon  fair 
u  and  other  places,  and  gaining  money,  victuals,  and 
"  drink,  for  their  trouble,  in  returning  home  they 
"  were  overtaken  by  certain  soldiers,  who  forced 
"  diem  to  play  in  the  open  field,  and  then  left  them; 
"  without  giving  them  a  penny .  Mostof  hiscofepa- 
u  nions  would  afterwards  glory  in  this,  but  be  wag 
u  ashamed,  and  could  never  endure  to  hear  of  it."  J 
In  l656y  his  record  informs  us,  that  u  he  had  a 
"  genuine  skill  in  music,  and  frequented  the  weekly 
"  meetings  of  musicians  hi  the  bouse  of  Wn&un  El- 
u  lis,  organist  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  situated  on  that 
"  place  whereon  die  theatre  was  built."  Here  be 
gives  a  list  of  the  usual  company,  who  met  and  per- 
formed their  parts  on  lutes  and  viols :  among  these, 
eight  were  gentlemen. 

"  The  music-masters  were  WilL  Ellis,  bachelor 
u  of  music,  and  owner  of  die  house,  who  always 
"  played  his  part  on  the  organ  or  virginal ;  Dr.  John 
"  Wilson,  the  public  professor,  the  best  at  the  kite 
"  in  all  England :  he  sometime!  played  on  the  lute, 
u  but  mostly  presided  (directed)  the  consort ;— •+&&■ 
Ci  teys,  a  ktenist,  lately  ejected  from  some  choire  or 
"  cathedral  church ;  Thomas  Jackson,  a  bas^viot- 
"  ist;Ed.  Low,  thenorganbtofChnstChwrchrhe 
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u  played  only  on  tbc  org*n,  90  when  he  played  on 
"  that  instrument,  Mr.  Ellis  would  take  up  the  coun- 
u  ten-tenor  ml,  it  any  person  were  wanting  to  per- 
"  form  that  part.     Gervase  Littleton,  alias  West- 
"  cott,  a  violist :  he  was  afterwards  a  singing-man  of 
tf  St.  John's  Coll.    WUltam  Glexney,  who  had  be- 
"  longed  to  a  choir  before  the  war :  he  played  wetf 
w  upon  the  bass-viol,  and  sometimes  sung  bis  part. 
a  '   ■■ '   Proctor,  a  young  man,  and  a  new  comef  • 
u  John  Packer,  one  of  the  university  musicians ;  bU< 
*  Mr.  Low,  a  proud  man,  could  not  endure  any 
"  common  musician  to  come  to  the  meeting,  much 
"  less  to  play  among  them.     Of  this  kind  I  must 
"  rank  John  Haselwood,  an  apothecary,  a  starched 
tt  formal  clyster*pipe,  who  usually  played  on  the  bass 
**  viol,  and  sometimes  on  the  counter-tenor.  He  was 
"  very  conceited  of  his  skill,  though  he  had  little  of 
a  k,  and  therefore  would  ever  and  anon  be  ready  to 
**  take  up  a  viol  before  bis  betters  ;  which  being  ob- 
u  served  by  all,  they  usually  called  him  Handltwood. 
u  The  rest  were  but  beginners :  Proctor  died  soon 
u  after  this  time.  He  had  been  bred  up  by  Mr.  John 
"  Jenkins,  the  mirrour,  and  wonder  of  his  age  for 
*  music,  was  excellent  for  the  lyra-viol  and  division- 
"  viol,  good  at  the  treble-viol  and  violin,  and  all 
u  comprehended  in  a  man  of  three  or  four-and-tweh- 
M  ty  years  of  age.    He  was  much  admired  at  the 
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a  meetings,  atid  exceedingly  pitied  by  aH  die  faculty 
«  for  his  low." 

At  this  time  A,  W.  tells  us,  that  "  what  fay  masie 
a  and  rare  books  that  be  found  in  the  public  library, 
"  his  life  was  a  perfect  etysium. 

«  A.  W.  was  now  advised  to  entertain  ooe  Wil- 
a  Ham  James,  a  dancing-master,  to  instruct  him  on 
'f  the  violin,  who  by  some  was  accounted  excellent 
"  on  that  instrument :  and  the  rather,  because  it  was 
"  said  that  he  had  obtained  his  knowledge  in  musk 
"  and  dancing  in  France.  He  spent  in  all  half  a 
"  year  with  him,  and  gained  some  improvement ;  yet . 
"  at  length  found  him  pot  a  complete  master  of  his 
"  faculty,  as  Griffith  and  Parker  were  not;  and  to 
ic  say  the  truth,  there  was  no  complete  master  hi , 
"  Oxon  for  that  instrument,  because  it  bad  not  hi- 
u  therto  been  used  in  consort  among  gentlemen,  only 
"  by  common  musicians,  who  played  but  two  parts. 
.  %  "  The  gentlemen  in  private  meetings  which  A.  W. 
"  frequented,  played  three,  four,  and  five  parts  with 
"  viols,  as  treble-viol,  tenor,  counter-tenor,  and  bass, 
"  with  an  organ,  virginal,  or  harpsicon  joined  with 
"  them;  and  they  esteemed  a  violin  to  be  an  in- 
."  strument  only  belonging  to  a  common  jidler,  and 
H  could  not  endure  that  it  should  come  among  them, 
"  for  feare  of  making  their  meetings  to  be  vaine  and 
"  fiddling*     But  before   the  restoration  of  King 
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«  Charles  the  Second,  and  especially  after,  viols  be-^ 
"  gan  to  be  out  of  fashion,  and  only  vioiins  used,  as 
a  treble-violin,  tenorrviolin,  and  bass-violin ;  and  Ike 
"  King,  acceding  to  the  French  mode,  would  have 
"  twenty-four  violins  playing  before  him,  while  he 
"  was  at  meals,  as  being  more  airy  and  bfisk  than 
"  viols.  •-...* 

"  In  the  latter  end  of.  the  y«»r  16$7,  Davie  MeU> 
"  the  most  eminent  violinist  of  London,  and  clock* 
"  maker,  being  at  Oxon,  Peter  Pit*,  William  Bull, 
"  Ktm.  Digby,  and  others  of  All  Souls,  as  also  Ant. 
«  W.  did  give  a  very  handsome  entertainment  in  the 
"  taveraa  called  the  Salutation.  The  company  did 
"  lqek  on  Mr.  Mell  to  haye  a  prodigious  hand  on 
'f,  the  violin,  and  they  thought  that  no  .person,  as  all 
"}ki  London  did,  could  go  beyond  hW  ,  - 

r  My  ^wmecjting  the  scattered  fragments  of  this 
z^aipus  dildtante's  life,  which,  concern  music,  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the;  state  of  the  art, 
net  only  in  Oxford,  but  in  every  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  during  the  last  years  of  the  usurpation. 

.In  the  yjear  16$8  Wood  tells  us,  that,  "  Thomas 
"  Baltzab,  a  JLubecker  born,  and  the  most  famous 
"  artist  for  the  violin  that  the  world  had  yet  pro- 
u  duced,  was  now  in  Oxon,  and  this  day,  July  24th, 
"  A*  W,  was  with  him,  and  Mr.  Ed.  Low,  .lately 
"  organist  of  Ch.  Ch.  at  the  house  of  Will.  Ellis. 
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*  A.  W.  did  then  and  there,  to  bit  very  great  arto- 

*  niihment,  hear  Mm  play  on  the  violin.  He  then 
"  daw  trim  rati  tip  iris  finger*  to  the  end  of  tke  finger- 
"  board  of  the  violin,  and  run  them  back  insensibly, 
"  and  all  wMi  alacrity,  arid  in  very  good  tune,  which 
« he,  nor  any  in  England,  saw  the  tike  before. 
"  A.  W.  entertained  him  and  Mr.  Low  with  what' 
"  the  boose  could  then  afford ;  and  afterwards  he 
"  invited  them  to  the  tavern ;  but  they  being  en- 
u  gaged  to  go  to  other  company,  be  could  no  more 
"  hear  him  play,  or  see  him  play  at  that  time.  After- 
"  wards  he  came  to  one  of  the  weekly  meetings  at 

*  Mr.  EISs's  house,  and  he  played  to  the  wonder  of 

*  aU  the  auditory ;  and  exercising  his  finger  and  in- 
"  strament  several  ways,  to  the  .utmost  of  his  power. 
"  Wilson,  thereupon,  the  puHrc  professor,  me 
«  greatest  judge  of  mtirie  that  ever  was,  did,  after 
44  his  httttoarsome  way,  stoop  down  to  Baltear^ 
"  feet,  to  see  whether  he  had  a  hoof  <m,  that  is  to 
€i  say,  whether  he  was  a  dev3,  or  not,  because  he 
"  acted  beyond  the  parts  of  man. 

"  About  this  time  it  was  that  Dr.  John  Wfflrina,* 
"  warden  of  Wadhant,  die  greatest  cutioso  of  his 


*  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  called  tkejtying 
Bishop. 
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"  tine,  invited  him  and  some  of  the  magicians  to  his 
"  lodgings  in  that  college,  purposely  to  have  a  con- 
"  sort,  and  to  see  and  hear  him  play.  The  instru- 
"  ments  and  books  were  carried  thither,  but  none" 
"  could  be  persuaded  there  to  play  against  him  id 
"  conaoit  on  die  violin.  At  length  the  company 
"•  perceiving  A.  W.  standing  behind  in  a  corner  neaf 
"  the  door,  they  haled  him  in  among  them,  and  play, 
"  Jbrsooth,  he  must,  against  him.  Whereupon  he* 
^  being  not  able  to  avoid  it,  he  took  up  a  violin,  as 
"  poor  Troylas  did  against  Achilles.  He,  abaAed 
w  at  it,  yet  honour  he  got  by  playing  with,  and 
u  against  such  a  grand  master  as  Baltear  was.  Mr. 
u  Davis  Mdl  was  accounted  hitherto  the  best  for 
u  the  violin  hi  England ;  but  after  Baltaar  came  into 
*  England,  and  shewed  his  most  wonderful  parts  on 
<fiiiku&  instrument,  Mell  was  not  so  admired ;  yet  h£ 
"  played  sweeter,  was  a  well-bred  gentleman,  and 
u  not  given  to  excessive  drinking,  as  Baltzar  was.* 


*  At  the  Restoration,  Baltzar  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  bis  Majesty's  new  band  of  violins.  His  compositions 
have  more  force  and  variety  in  them,  and  consequently 
required  more  hand  to  execute  than  any  music  then  known 
for  his  instrument. 

Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  that  this  celebrated  violinist 
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. "  w  All  the  time  that  A.  W.  could  spare  from  his 
u  beloved  studies  of  English  history,  antiquities,  he- 
u  raldry>  and  genealogies,  he  spent  in  the  most  de- 
"  lightful  jacultie  of  music,  either  instrumental  or 
"  vocal ;  and  if  he  had  missed  the  weekly  meetings 
"  in  the  house  of  Will.  Ellis,  he  could  not  well  en- 
«  joy  &mse]f  all  the  week  after.  Of  all,  or  most  of 
"  itfee .  company,  the .  names  are  set  down  under  the 
a  y#ar  16&@.  As  for  those  that  came  in  after,  and 
"  were  new  performers,  and  with  whom  A.  W.  fre- 
"  gently  played,  were  these :  Charles  Perot,  M.  A. 
f  .fellow  of  Oriel, College,  a  well-bred  gentleman, 
"  and  a  person  of.  a  sweet  nature.  Christ*  Harrison, 
"  IVjL  A.  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  a  magget-head- 
"  ed  person,,  and  humourous.  Kenelm  Digby,  a 
"  fellow  of  AU  Soul's  Coll. :  he  was  afterwards  Dr. 
*'  of  Laws.:  he  was  a  violinist,  and  die  tma  former 


died  in  July  1663,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  belong- 
ing to  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Westminster ;  and  adds  "that 
"  this  person  being  beloved  by  all  lovers  of  music,  his 
"  company  was  therefore  desired;  and  company*- espe- 
"  cially  musical  company,  delighting  in  drinking,  made 
"  .him  drink  more  than  ordinary,  which  brought  him  to 
n  his  grave." 
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*  violins.  WU1.  Bull,  M.  A.  for  the  viol  and 
a  violin;  John  Vincent,  M.  A.  a  vioiist;  Syl- 
"  vanu*  Taylor,  Fellow  of  All  Sjoulsv  Coll,  vio-» 
*\  list  and  songster,  his  elder  brother  Capt.  Silas 
li  Taylor  was  a  composer  of  music,  played  and 
"  sung  his  parts;  Henry  Langley,  M. A.  vioiist 
"  and  songster';  Samuel  Woodford,  M.A.  a  vio- 
"  list;  Franc.  Parry,  M.  A.  a  vioiist  and  Songster ; 
"  Christ.  Coward,  and  Henry  Bridgman,  both  Mas- 
"  ters  of  Arts ;  Nathan  Crew,  M.  A.  a  violinist  and 
"  vioiist,  but  always  played  out  of  tune,  as  having 
«  no  good  ear  :  he  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dur- 
"  ham :  Matthew  Hutton,  M.  A.  an  excellent  viol- 
u  ist;  Thorn.  Ken,  of  New  College,  afterwards 
"  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs :  he  would  be  some- 
"  times  among  them,  and  sing  his  part ;  Christ.  Jef* 
(C  fa^aes,  a  junior  student  of  Christ  Church,  excel- 
"  lent  at  the  organ  and  virginals,  or  harpaicon,  hav- 
"  ing  been  trained  up  to  these  instruments  by  his  fa- 
"  ther,  George  Jefferies,  organist  to  King  Charles 
"  the  First  at  Oxon,  Richard  Rhodes,  another  ju* 
"  nior  student  of  Ch.  Ch.  a  confident  Westmonas- 
"  rian,  a  violinist  to  hold  between  his  legs. 

"  These  did  frequent  the  weekly  meetings,  and  by 
"the  help  of  public  masters  of  music,  who  were 
"  mixed  with    them,  they  were  much  improved. 
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"  Narcissus  Marsh  would  come  sometimes  amongst 
«  them,  but  seldom  played,  because  he  had  a  weekly 
"  meeting  in  his  chamber,  where  masters  of  music 
H  would  come,  and  some  of  the  company  above 
u  mentioned.  When  he  became  Principal  of  St. 
"  Alban's  Hall,  he  translated  the  meeting  thither; 
"  and  there  it  continued,  when  that  meeting  at  Mr. 
"  Ellis's  house  was  given  over.  And  so  k  continued, 
"  til  be  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  be  became  af- 
"  terwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

"  After  his  Majesty's  restoration,  when  die  mas- 
"  ten?  of  music  were  restored  to  then*  several  places, 
"  that  they  before  had  lost,  or  gotten  other  prefer- 
"ment,  the  weekly  meetings  at  Mr.  EUis's  house 
"  began  to  decay,  because  they  were  only  held  up' 
"  by  oehokrs,  who  wanted  directors,  and  instmc- 
u  tors.  So  that  these  meetings  were  not  continued 
"  above  twq  or  three  years,  and  I  think  they  did  not 
".go  beyond  l&te."  Oar  Oxford  annalist  termi- 
nates his  account  of  the  musical  transactions  df  thtft 
university,  during  tile  interregnum,  by  the  following 
anecdote. 

"  In  October,  l(fe£,  James  Quin,  M.  A.  and  orie 
"  of  the  senior  students  of  Christ  Church,  a  Middle- 
*  sex  <  man  born,  but  son  of  Walter  Quin,  of  Dab-' 
li  Kn,  died  in  a  crazed  condition.  A.  VV.  had  some 
"  acquaintance  with  him,  and  hath  several  times 
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"heard  him  sing  with  great  admiration.  Hit  voice 
"  was  a  boas,  aad  he:  bad  great  command  of  k» 
"  'Twes  very  strong,  and  exceeding  t routing,  but  be 
"  wanted  skill,  and  could  scarce  sing  in  consort.  He 
"  bad  been  turned  out  of  bis  student's  place  by  the 
"  visitors :  but  being  well  acquainted  with  some 
"  great  men  of  those  times,  that  loved  music,  they 
"  introduced  him  into  the  company  of  Oliver  Crom- 
"  well  the  Protector,  who  loved  a  good  voice,  and  in* 
"  strumental  music  well.  He  heard  him  sing  with  very 
"great  delight,  liquored  him  with  sack,  and  in  con- 
"  elusion  said,  Mr,  Quin,  you  have  done  very  weUf 
"  what  shall  I  do  far  you?— To  which  Quin  made 
"  answer,  with  great  compliments,  of  which  he  bad 
"  command,  with  a  great  grace,  that,  your  Highness 
"  would  be  pleased  to  restore .  him  to  his  student's 
"place:  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  so  kept  it 
"  to  bis  dying  day." 

Should  this  minute,  and  indiscriminate  antiquary 
he .  sometimes  thought  to  want  taste,  and  selection 
sufficient  to  give  due  weight  to  ins  records,  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  bis  constant  habit  of  journalizing, 
collecting  anecdotes,  and  making  memorandums  of 
every  person  and  transaction  that  came  to  his  know- 
ledge, in  the  uncouth,  and  antiquated  language  of 
his  early  youth.  For  this  dialect  being  inelegant 
and  vulgar,  even  when  he  learned  it,  renders  his 
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writings  frequentlyrWfauk>ws,  though  they  contain 
sack  information,  as  cgn  be  no  where  else  obtained. 
But  the  few  opportunities  he  had  of  remarking  the 
gradual  alterations  in  our  colloquial  langdage>  by 
conversing  <ivith>men  of  the  world,  degrade  bkn  to  a 
level  with  writers  infinitely  his  inferiors  both  in  in- 
formation and  entertainment 

An  excellent  apology  has  been  made  for  his  ifn- 
perfectionsy  by  the  editor  of  his  Life,  written  by  him- 
selty  and  published  in  177^;  which  is  so  interesting, 
that  he  must  be  an  incurious  enquirer  indeed,  who, 
having  dipped  into  it,  is  not  sufficiently  fascinated 
by  the  truly  original  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the 
real  importance  of  many  of  the  anecdotes,  to  give  it 
an  entire  perusal  before  he  lays  it  down.  Anthony 
Wood  was  credulous,  and  perhaps  too  much  an  en- 
thusiast in  mnsic  to  speak  of  its  effects  with  critical 
and  philosophical  precision;  however,  without  his 
assistance  it  would  halve  been  difltalk,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  trace  the  state  of  the  art  at  Oxford,  and  the 
academical- honours  bestowed  on  its  professors,  a* 
well  as  the  memorials  of  their  lived  and  works. 
•  Upon  his  decisions  in  matters  of  taste,  we  are  not 
implicitly  to  rely.  His  extravagant  encomiums  on 
Dr.  Wilson's  musical  talents,  may  have  proceeded 
from  want  of  experience,  knowledge,  and  penetra- 
tion iato  the  finer  features  of  die  art ;  and  in  regard 
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to~  Dr.  Rogers,  his  judgment  seems  to  have  been 
evidently  warped  by  friendship.  Yet  upon  the  whole 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  only  from  such  minute 
records  as  .those  of.  Anthony  Wood,  that  day  true 
and  satisfactory  insight  can  be  acquired  into  the 
characters,  manners,  and  domestic  habits,  and  oc-r 
currences  of  our  ancestors.  The  great  features  of 
history,  and  .the  events  which  occasion  die  ruin  or 
prosperity  of  a  state,  must  be  nearly  die  same  in 
every  age  and  country;  bat  the  comforts,  convex 
mences,  and  amusements,  and  even  the  distresses 
and  embarrassments*  of  private  life,  furnish  the  mind 
with  reflections  faf  more  varied  and  interesting  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  than  the  rise  of  empires; 
or  the  downfal  of  kings,  and  heroes.  ■  > 

I  An,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

July  4,  1813. 

.tST>TE    OF   MTJ^IC   IN  El?<S|i^ND,4  DURING  THE  ; 
REIGN  OF  CHARLES  THE  9ft£PN!>*... 

The  nation,  tired  of  the  gloomy  and  tyrannical  go- 
vernment of  Cromwellr  maotfti-fted  how  much  they 
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languished  far  the  restoration  of  royalty,  by  the ' do* 
pee  of  enthusiasm  and  intoxication  witk  which 
they  received  the  son  of  their  murdered  sovereign* 
After,  tfce  fatal  disputes  concerning  regal  prerogative, 
ami  the  noble  straggle  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  by  men  df  principle,  from  monrea  trttly 
benefit  and  patriotic,  this  appears  *n  have  been  a 
■wet  favourable  moment,  for  amicably  settling  the 
boundaries  of  power,  and  die  extent  of  civil  fiberty} 
wbick  nothing  but  a  snmiiar  cononasion,  awl  a  total 
ditaofakm  of  ancient  compacts,  conld  afterwards 
produce.  Charley  at  a  dwtnnee  from  the  throne, 
would  cheerfully  have  submitted  to  terms,  which, 
wheq  he  had  ascended  it,  he  opposed  with  all  that 
excessive  power,  with  which  he  was  but  tod  hastily 
invested.,;. 

The  restoration  of  monarchy  and  religious  esta- 
blishments, drew  from  their  retreats  all  the  surviving 
musicians,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  calamities 
occasioned  by  the  Civil -War,  and  the  consequent 
subversion  of  the  national  government,  and  esta- 
blished church.  Of  the  gentlemen  of  Charles  the 
First's  chapel,  duree  only  appear  to  have  claimed 
their  former  station ;'  Dr.  Wilson,  Christopher  Gib- 
bons, and  Henry  Lawes. 

Wheft  the  tttnq^  on  the  4th  of  Jaonnry,  1644, 
bad  bee*  decbrtd  tyiita  Hon**  ef  Loads,  ai 
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sfHiotfs  ritual,  the  directory/  published  by  the  a** 
jembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  to  whom  die  Par* 
liament  referred  all  matters  concerning  religion,  eata* 
bliahed  a  new  form  of  dime  worship,  in  which  no 
music,  except  psalm-siogmg  was  allowed.    It  was 
likewise  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  at  that  tune 
in  power,  that  organs  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted.  to  remain  in  churches;  that  choral  books 
should  to  lorn  and  destroyed;  painted glma  windows 
broken;  the  cathedral  scrvic*  totally  abolished;  and 
that  those* etainec  » of  the  church,  whosb  ftmctkm  had 
been  to  assist  at  such  praphane  vanities,  should  be> 
take  themselves  to  some  employ  mej&lesacrf&nsive 
to  the  Lord,    In  oonseffuettee  of  these  tenets,  cot 
kgktte  and  parochial  chwrchea  had  been  stripped  of 
their  organs,  and  other  oimme&t%  wmuneo&ts.der 
faoed,  sepulchral  inscriptions  engraye*  on  brass  torn 
up»  libraries  ransacked  for  musical  service-books  of 
every  kind,    which  boing  all  deemed  alike  anper*- 
fttitious  and  ungodly,  were  committed  to  the  tames, 
w  otherwise,  destroyed,  and  the  utmost  efforts  used 
to.  procure  their  total  extirpation.    Their  endeavours 
proved  so  effectual,  that,  at  the  Restoration,  when 
ths  beads  of  the  cljwcb  ?«t  about  republishing  the 
cathedral  sendee,    k  was  equa^y  difficult  to  find 
ejfiher  m*t*i*w*»ts>  professors,,  books,  or  singers, 
capable  of  performing  the  requisite  duty.    For  or- 
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gan-builders,  organ-players,  and  choir-men,  having 
been  constrained  to  seek  new  means  of  subsistence, 
the  former  degenerated  into  common  carpenters  and 
joiners ;  and  -the  latter,  privately  taught  the  lute  and 
virginal,  or  such  wretched,  doleful  psalmody,  as 
was  publicly  allowed. 

;  Child,  Christopher  Gibbons,  Rogers,  and  Wit 
son,  were  created  Doctors,  and  together  with  Low, 
of  Oxford,  though  advanced  in  years,  were  promot- 
ed; Child,  Gibbons^  and  Low,  were  appointed 
organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  Captain' Henry 
Cook,  master  of  the  children.41 

Gibbons  was  likewise  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey :  Rogers,  who  had  formerly  been  organist  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  preferred  to  Eton. 
Wilson  had  a  place  both  in  the  chapel  and  West- 
minster Abbey ;  and  Albertus  Bryne,  a  scholar  of 
John  Tomkins,  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Paul's 
where  he  had  been  brought  up. 

In  mis  manner,  the  several  choirs  throughout  the 
kingdom,  were  gradually  supplied  with  able  masters. 


*  Cook  had  been  brought  up  in  the  King's  Chapel, 
but  quitted  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion;  and  hav- 
ing, in  1642,  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
royal  army,  he  retained  the  name  of  Captain  ever  after. 
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At  first,  however,  for  want  of  boys,  capable  of  per- 
forming the  duty,  the  treble  parts  were  either  played 
upon  cornets  or  sung  by  men  in  a  feigned  voice. 

The  services  and  anthems  to  which  they  had  re* 
course,  were  those  printed  in  Barnard's  Collection, 
with  such  others  as  could  be  recovered  in  manuscript, 
till  new  compositions  were  added  by  the  lately  re- 
instated masters. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  organs  upon  short  no- 
tice, seems  to  have  been  still  greater  than  that  of 
finding  music  or  vocal  performers.  Scarcely  could 
a  tolerable  organ-builder  be  met  with  in  the  whole 
kingdom. 

But,  after  the  suppression  of  Cathedral  service, 
and  prohibition  of  the  liturgy,  some  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical instruments  had  been  sold  to  private  persons, 
and  others,  but  partially  destroyed :  these  being  pro- 
duced, were  hastily  repaired,  and  erected  for  pre- 
sent use.  Dallans,  the  best  workman  that  could 
then  be  found,  was  employed  to  build  a  new  organ 
for  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor ;  which,  per- 
haps, from  the  haste  with  which  it  was  constructed, 
though  its  external  appearance  was  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent, did  not  prove  so  excellent  as  was  expected.* 

*  This  organ  was  presented  by  his  present  Majesty 
to  tBe  parish  church  of  Windsor,  where  it  still  remains. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Under  these  circumstaSHres,  it  was/  thought  expe- 
dient to  invite  foreign  builders  of  known  abilities  to 
settle  among  us  :  and  the  premiums  offered  #n  *qis 
occasion;  brought  over  the  two  celebrated  workmen, 
Smith  and  Harris. 

Beknard  Schmidt,  als  the  Germans  wrke  the 
name,  brought  6ver  with  him  from  Germany,  of 
which  country  he  was  a  native,  two  .nephews*  Ge* 
rard  and  Bernard,  his  assistants;  and  to  distinguish 
him  from  these,  as  well  as  to  express  the  reverence 
due  to  bis  abilities,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  he  was  called  Fat  he«  SmITj*.  The 
first  organ  he  undertook  to  build  for  this,  country^ 
was  for  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall^  which,  being 
hastily  put  together,  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  exjpeo 
tafaona  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  esthete  its 
eorceHetice.  It  was  probably  from  state  such  early 
finkire,  that  this  admirable  workman  deteriHined 
^ever  t6  engage  to  build  an  orgaanpon  short  bo tice* 
nor  for  such  a  price  as  would  compel  Jibbb  to  deliver 
it  in  a  state  of  less  perfection  than  he  wished. 

Snetzxer,  and  other  immediate  descendants  of 
those  ^nrh6  conversed  with  -Father  Smkh,  add  had 


A:Htfe  organ  by  Green,  fs   erectefi  fh  fits  place  in  St. 
Gorge's  Chapel. 
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seen  him  work,  relate,  that  he  was  so  particularly 
careful  m  the  choice  of  his  wood,  as  never  to  use 
any  that  had  the  least  knot  or  flaw  in  it ;  and  so  ten* 
der  of  his  reputation,  as  never  to  waste  his  time  in 
trying  to  mend  a  bad  pipe,  either  of  wood  or  metal : 
so  that  when  he  came  to  voice  a  pipe,  if  it  had  any 
defect,  he  instantly  threw  it  away,  and  made  an- 
other. This,  in  a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the 
equality  and  sweetness  of  his  stops,  as  well  as  the 
soundness  of  his  pipes,  to  this  day. 

Smith  had  not  been  many  months  in  England, 
When  Hahris  arrived  from  France  with  his  son 
Ren6,  an  ingenious  and  active  young  man,  to  whom 
he  had  confided  all  the  secrets  of  his  art.  At  first 
-they  met  with  little  encouragement,  as  Dallans  and 
Smith  engrossed  the  whole  business  ;  but  upon  the 
decease  of  Datllans,  who  died  while  he  was  building 
an  organ  for  the  old  church  at  Greenwich,  in  167$, 
'  and  of  the  elder  Harris,  who  did  not  long  survive , 
him,  the  younger,  Ren6,  became  a  formidable  rival 
to  Smith. 

The  contention  between  these  eminent  artists, 
at  the  time  of  erecting  the  admirable  organ,  which 
still  speaks  for  itself,  in  the  Temple  church,  was 
carried  on  with  such  spirit,  not  to  say  violence,  as, 
perhaps,  never  happened  before  or  since  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion. 

K2 
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About  the  latter  end  of  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  the  master  of  the  Temple,  and  the  benchers, 
determined  to  have  an  organ  as  complete  as  possible, 
erected  in  their  church.  They  received  proposals 
from  both  these  eminent  artists,  backed  by  the  re- 
commendation of  such  an  equal  number  of  powerful 
friends,  and  celebrated  organists,  that  they  were 
unable  to  determine  among  themselves  which  to 
employ. 

They  therefore  informed  the  candidates,  that  if  each 
of  them  would  erect  an  organ  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  they  would  retain  that  which  in  the  greatest 
number  of  excellencies,  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
serve the  preference.  Smith  and  Harris  agreeing  to 
this  proposal,  in  about  nine  months  each  had,  with 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  abilities,  an  instrument 
ready  for  trial.  Dr.  Tudway,  their  contemporary, 
and  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  both,  says,  that 
Dr.  Blow  and  Purcell,  then  in  their  prime,  per- 
formed on  Father  Smith's  organ,  on  appointed  days, 
and  displayed  its  excellencies ;  and  till  the  other  was 
heard,  every  one  believed  that  this  must  be  chosen. 

Harris  employed  Mons.  Lully,  organist  to  Queen 
Catherine,  a  very  eminent  master,  to  touch  his  or- 
gan, which  brought  it  into  favour:  and  thus  they 
continued  vying  with  each  other  for  near  a  twelve- 
month.   At  length,  Harris  challenged  Father  Smith 
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to  make  certain  additional  reed  stops,  within  a  given 
time.  These  stops,  which  were  new  to  English 
ears,  gave  great  delight  to  the  crowds,  who  attended 
the  trials;  and  the  imitations  were  so  exact  and 
pleasing  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine who  had  best  succeeded.  At  length,  the  de- 
cision was  left  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jefferies,  who 
was  of  that  society ;  and  he  terminated  the  contro- 
versy in  favour  of  Father  Smith :  so  that  Harris's 
organ  was  taken  away  without  loss  of  reputation, 
having  so  long  pleased  and  puzzled  better  judges 
than  Jefferies. 

Part  of  Harris's  organ,  after  its  rejection  at  the 
Temple,  was  erected  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn; 
and  part,  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 

The  Honourable  Roger  North,  who  was  in  Lon-# 
don  at  the  time  of  the  contention  in  the  Temple 
Church,  says,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Music,  that  the 
competition  between  Father  Smith  and  Harris,  was 
carried  on  with  such  violence  by  the  friends  of  each 
party,  that  they  "were  just  not  ruined."  Old  Ro» 
seingrave  assured  Dr.  Burney,  that  the  partisans  for 
each  candidate,  in  the  fury  of  their  zeal,  proceeded 
to  the  most  mischievous  and  unwarrantable  acts  of 
hostility ;  and,  that  in  the  night  preceding  the  last 
trial  of  the  reed  stops,  the  friends  of  Harris  cut  the 
bellows  of  Smith's  organ  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
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the  time  came  for  playing  upon  it,  no  wind  could  be 
-  conveyed  into  the  wind-chest. 

As  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  organ  in  their 
ehufth,  and  consequently  appoint  the  maker,  tunes, 
and  players  upon  it,  in  order  to  have  this  part  of 
divine  service  as  perfect  as  possible,  they  have  the 
instrument  tuned  every  Saturday,  for  which  a  salary 
of  30i.  a  year  is  allowed  ;  and  each  of  the  societies 
electa  an  Qrganist,  at  a  salary  of  50l.  In  addition 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  several  stops,  and  power  of 
the  chorus,  in  order  to  render  the  tuning  more  per* 
feet,  two  of  the  five  short  key*  are  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  communicate  with  two  different  sets  of 
of  pipes :  so  that  G  sharp,  and  A  flat,  are  not  sy- 
nonimous  sounds.* 

-  During  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
organs  were  erected  in  the  principal  parish  churchey 
of  the  city  of  London.  Of  these,  Harris  built  a 
greater  number  than  Smith,  some  of  which  are  coor 
stdered  very  excellent,  such  as  the  organ  at  St.  Mary 


*  By  this  contrivance,  the  otherwise  unavoidable 
imperfection  of  keyed  instruments  is  got  rid  of;  and 
that  discordant  harshness,  technically  ealled  "the  woif," 
fa  removed, 
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Axe,,  St.  Bride's,  St.  La>wre»ce  near  Guildhall,  and 
many  others.*  . 

Th«  number,  however,  of  organs  built  and  enrich, 
ed  with  new  stops  by  Father  Smith,  is  prodigious, 
and  their  reputation  equal  to  that  of  the  pictures  or 
single  figures  of  Raphael.  A  single  stop,  known  to 
be  of  his  workmanship!  is  still  invaluable.  The  touch, 
and  general  wechanjam  of  modern  instruments  are 
certainly  superior  to  those  of  Smith ;  but  for  sweet* 
ness  of  tone,  bis  pipes  are  still  unrivalled.  At  Ox- 
ford, he  built  the  organs  at  Qhmi  Church  and  St 
Mary's  ;  at  Cambridge,  that  of  Trinity  Collage;  and 
in.  London,  those  <rf  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  &t 
Mary  a^  Hill,  St.  Clement  Daaea,  and  others,  all  ex* 
cellentt ,  -  :j  -, .        ..;<:. 

In  consequence  of  the  reputation  which  Fathei 
Smith  had  acquired  by  bis  admirable  execution  of 


*  That  part  of  the  organ  built  by  Harris  for, the  Tew> 
pie  Church,  and  sent  to  Dublin,  was  afterwards  sold  tQ 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Wolverhampton  for  500 1.  It  still  standi 
in  the  church  of  that  town,  and  is  thought  a  very  good 
instrument. 

f  Father  Smith's  organ,  which  formerly  stood  in  St. 
Margaret's,  was  removed  some  years  since.  The  present 
*rgan  in  that  charch  was  built  by  Avej-yi  *  ' 
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every  order  which  he  had  received,  since  the  organ 
at  Whitehall,  he  was  employed  to  build  an  instru- 
ment for  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  have  the  sweetest  tone  (ex- 
cept that  in  the  Temple),  the  most  noble  chorus,  and 
a  swell  which  produces  the  finest  effects  of  any  in 
the  kingdom.  In  short,  it  is  an  instrument  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  that  beautiful  and  stupendous 
structure. 

It  is  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the 
chorus  of  this  admirable  organ,  several  more  excel- 
lent stops  were  made  for  it,  which  lay  many  years 
useless  in  the  Vestry;  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ten- 
der of  his  architectural  proportions,  would  never 
consent  to  suffer  the  case  to  be  sufficiently  capacious 
to  receive  them.  No  doubt  he  had  reason  and 
science  on  his  side.  It  is,  however,  still  to  be  la- 
mented, that  it  ever  was  placed  in  its  present  situa- 
tion :  had  it  been  erected  on  one  side  of  the  choir, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  structure,  from  east  to  west, 
might,  like  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  its  prototype,  have 
been  seen  at  a  single  glance. 

This  was  anciently  the  usual  place  allotted  to  the 
organ  in  our  cathedrals.  At  Canterbury  and  Win- 
chester its  situation  is  still  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir.    At  Chester  also,  the  small  primitive  organ 
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of  that  cathedral  is  still  standing  on  the  left  side  of 
the  choir,  though  that  which  is  now  used  is  at  the 
west  end. 

It  appears  by  No.  552  of  the  Spectator,  Decem- 
ber 3d,  17 12,  that  Harris  was  a  candidate  for  building 
the  organ  $t  St.  Paul's,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Tern-* 
pie.  He  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  public  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele  in  that  paper,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 

Steele's  necessitous  circumstances  are  well  known: 
hence  we  may  presume  that  Harris  acquired  his  pa- 
tronage by  lending  or  building  an  instrument  for  his 
concert  room  in  York  Buildings.  Had  he  not  been 
unduly  influenced,  he  would  certainly  have  inserted 
the  name  of  Bernard  Smith  in  his  paper,  instead  of 
Renatus  Harris. 

.  The  organ-builders  who  succeeded  Father  Smith 
and  Harris,  were  Schreider,  who  built  the  organ  in 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  which  George  the  First 
presented  to  that  church  soon  after  his  arrival  in  En- 
gland; Schwarbrook,  another  German,  who  built 
and  repaired  several  organs;  Byfield,  Bridge,  and 
Jordan,  who,  after  severally  distinguishing  them- 
selves, entered  into  partnership,  and  had  nearly  the 
whole  business  of  die  kingdom  to  themselves :  till 
Snetzler,  by  the  instrument  he  made  for  Lynn  Re- 
gis, in  which  he  first  introduced  that  sweet  stop  call* 
K  5 
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ed  the  dutciana,  and  which  be  and  his  successors 
have  since  so  happily  applied  as  a  solo  atop  in 
chamber-organs,  gave  such  a  specimen  of  his  stipe* 
rior  abilities,  that  he  vfas  soon  sent  for  to  every  quar- 
ter of  the  kingdom.  Our  countryman  Green,  an  in- 
genious mechanic,  since  his  time,  possessed  the  pub- 
lic favour;  at  present,  England  and  Elliot  are  de- 
servedly in  high  repute.  The  Re  ed- work,  ia  pam 
ticular,  of  the  last  of  these  eminent  artists,  neada 
only  to  be  heard  to  be  approved ;  and  in  the  very 
material  circumstance  of  continuing  in  tttue,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  work^  who  speaks 
from  his  own  experience,  absolutely  unrivalled. 

To  return  from  this  short  history  of  organ-buikb 
ing,  to  the  period  now  more  particularly  under  re* 
view.  The  establishment  of  Charles  the  SeeoacTi 
Chapel,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  appears  by -the 
entry  in  the  checque-book,  April  <33d,f  1j661,  being 
St.  George's  Day,  to  have  included,  among  many 
others,  the  following  names,  not  yet  entirely  forgotten^ 
the  works  of  some  of  whom  are  still  in  Ugh  esteem. 

Edward  Low,  William  Child,  Christopher  .Gib* 
bons,  Organists. 

Captain  Henry  Cook,  Master  of  the  Children*. 

Henry  Lawes,  Clerk  of  the-Checqlte.  >      v 

Thomas  Purcett  and  Henry  Purcei.!,  Gentle* 
men  Qf  die  ChapeL  •        '   '  :        .•; 
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The  salaries  of  the  gendeanen  of  tlie  chapel  had 
been  augmented  both  by  James  the  First  and  Charles 
the  First;  and  in  the<year  1663,  Charles  the  Second; 
by  the  privy-seal,  farther  augmented  them  to  seven- 
ty pounds  a-year,  and  granted  to  Captain  Cook  and 
his  successors  in  offifce  thirty  pound*  a-year,  for  the 
diet,  lodging,  washing,  and  teaching,  each  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

The  small  stock  of  choral  music,  with  which  the 
ehapel  began,  becoming  in  a  few  years  lee$  debght** 
ful  by  frequent  repetition,  the  King,  discovering  age*; 
nkis  for  composition  in  some  of  the  young  people  of 
the  chapel,  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  afcd  exer-t 
ciae  it;  and  many  of  the  first  set  of  choristers,. even* 
while  they  were  children  of  the  Chapel,  compose*} 
anthems  and  services,  which  are  still  used  in  our  ca** 
thedrals.  These,  by  the  King's  special  command, 
were  accompanied  by  violins,  cornets,  and  sackbutsy 
to  which  instruments  introductory  symphonies  Were- 
given,  and  the  performers  placed  in  the  orga*~loft. 

Dr.  Tudwayv  in  the -dedication,  to  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  Manuscript  Collection  of  English  Church* 
Music  to  Lord  Harley,  aligns  the  following  reasons* 
for  the  change  of  style  in  the  music  of  the  Chapel* 
Royal,  by  a  mixture  of  what  he  calls  theatrical  a&d1 
secular.  .     ■» 

,  "  The  standard  of  church  mumck  begun  by  Mrv 
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"  Tallis,  Mr.  Bird,  and  others,  was  continued  for 
a  some  years  after  the  Restoration,  and  all  compo- 
"  sers  conformed  themselves  to  the  pattern  which 
"  was  set  them. 

"  His  Majesty,  who  was  a  brisk  and  airy  prince, 
u  coining  to  die  crown  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of 
"  his  age,  was  soon,  if  I  may  so  say,  tired  with  the 
"  grave  and  solemn  way  which  had  been  established 
"  by  Tallis,  Bird,  and  others,  ordered  the  compo- 
"  sers  of  his  chapel  to  add  symphonies,  See.  with  in* 
a  8truments  to  their  anthems ;  and  thereupon  esta- 
u  blished  a  select  number  of  his  private  music  to 
"  play  the  symphony  and  ritomellos,  which  he  had 
"  appointed.  The  old  masters  of  music,  Dr.  Child, 
u  Dr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Lowe,  Sec.  organists  to  his 
"  Majesty,  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  themselves 
"  with  these  new-fangled  ways,  but  proceeded  m 
11  their  compositions  according  to  die  old  style,  and 
"  therefore  there  are  only  some  full  anthems  and 
"  services  of  theirs  to  be  found." 
-  a  In  about  three  or  four  years  time,  some  of  the 
44  forwardest  and  brightest  children  of  the  chapel,  as 
"  Pelham  Humphrey,  John  Blow,  &c.  began  to  be 
"  masters  of  a  faculty  in  composing ;  this  his  Ma- 
"  jesty  greatly  encouraged,  by  indulging  their  youth* 
"  ful  fancies,  so  that  every  month,  at  least,  they 
"  produced  something  new  of  this  kind.    In  a  few 
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«  years  more,  several  others,  educated  in  the  cha- 
"  pel*  produced  their  compositious  in  this  style,  for 
"  otherwise  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  please  his  Ma- 
"  jesty." 

Captain  Henry  Cook,  appointed  master  of 
the  children  at  the  Restoration,  according  to  the 
credulous  Ant.  Wood's  MS*  Memoirs  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Library,  "  was  esteemed  the  best  musician 
"  of  his  time  to  sing  to  the  lute,  till  Pelbam  Hum- 
"  phrey,  his  scholar,  came  up,  after  which  he  died 
"  of grief!!! 

We  are  told,  in  the  continuation  of  Sir  Richard 
{taker's  Chronicle,  that  Matthew  .Lock  set  the  mu^ 
aic  for  Charles  die  Second's  Public  Entry,  and  Cap* 
tain  Henry  Cook  for  his  Coronation.  A  hymn  of 
£is  composition,  in  four  parts,  is  likewise  said  to  have 
peea  performed  instead  of  the  Litany,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  by  order  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  knights  companions  of  the  garter,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1660.  None  of  his  church  music 
was  printed;  and,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  of  that 
by  his  few  secular  compositions,  dispersed  in  the 
collections  of  the  times,  he  was  by  no  means  quali- 
fied for  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  at  the 
Restoration.  However,  he  had  the  merit,  or,  at 
least,  the  good  fortune,  to  be  die  master  of  three 
boys,  among  the  childen  of  the  chapel,  who  gave 
very  early  testimonies  of  their  genius  and  progress 
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ui  composition.  These  were  Petham  Humphrey, 
John  Blow,  and  Michael  Wise,  who,  even  while 
they  were  choristers  in  the  chapel,  produced  verse 
anthems  far  superior  in  melody  and  design,  to  any 
that  our  church  could  boast  anterior  to  Henry, 
PurcelL 

Pelham  Humphrey,  after  continuing  in  the 
chapel  royal,  as  a  singing  boy,  from  the  Restoration, 
till  he  lost  his  treble  voice,  was  admitted  a  gentleman 
of  his  Majesty's  chapel,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1666; 
and  on  the  death  of  Cook,  in  1672,  was  appointed 
master  of  the  children.  He  did  not  however  long 
fill  this  honourable  station,  as  he  died  very  much  re- 
gretted, m  1674,  at  the  -early  * ge  of  twenty-seven. 
<  His  choral  compositions  are  numerous  for  so  short 
a  life,  as,  in  addition  to  his  seven  full  and  verse  an- 
thems, printed  by  Dr.  Beyce,  there  are  five  preserved 
in  score  by  Dr.  Aldrieh,  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,' 
and  six  in  Dr.  Tudway's  Collection,  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  have  never  been  published. 

As  French  music  was  much  better  known  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
thaw  .Italian;  there  are  in  the  melodies  of  this  com-r 
poser,  and  in  those  of  PurceH,  passages  which  fre- 
quently remind  us  of  Lulli,  whom  Charles  pointed 
out  to  his  musicians  as  a  model.  It  is  said,  that  the 
king  sent  Humphrey  to  Paris,  to^tndy  wider  Lulli  t 
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excellent  perfofmer  on  the  lu£eu;  He  ?  eejns,  indeed 
to  have  been  tke  first  among  <*ur  ecclesiastical  com^ 
posers  who  bad  the  least  idea  of;  mimical  pathos  in 
the  expression  of  words  implying  gjuppljcation  or 
complaint. 

.  John  JJtovr,  bora  at.  North  OoUpigham,  in  No^ 
tktgbamshire,  was  likewise  one>^  the  fijst  set  of 
children  of  the  chapel  royal*  after  the  Restpration. 
He  likewise  received  instructions  from  Hingeston, 
domcfstic  organist  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  al^o  frpm 
Dr.  Chrietopher  Gibbons.  In  1673,.  }*#  was  sworn 
one  .of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel ;  $nd  in,  tta  foU 
lowingi  year,  ,upon  the  decease  of  Humphrey,  apr 
pointed  master  of  the  children. 
.  In  1686,  he  was  nominated  ope  of  the  private 
mdsic  *o;  king  Jame*  the  Second,  and  in  1 687,  he 
wfestbfctwiffft  *pfrt>inted  almonejy  and  m^er  of  tlft 
obdmtCMf  i»  the icath^dral  churftfe  afc  St.  Paul;  but 
he  resigned  4htd  last  place  in  1693,  in  favour  of  his 
acfaohu^  Jeremiah  Clark,  Blow  obtained  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  music  by  the  special  grace  of  arch* 
bishop  Saftccoft,  without  performing  an  exercise  for 
k  in  either  of  the  universities.  On  the  decease  of 
Parcell,  in.  4695,  he  was  elected  organist  of  St* 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  And  in .  1699,  appointed 
composer. of  the  chapel  of  tbeir  majesties,  King 
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WiHkm  and  Queen  Mary,  at  a  salary  of  401.  a  year, 
which  was  afterwards  augmented  to  7Sl.     A  second 
composer,  with  a  similar  appointment,  was  added  in 
1715,  when  John  Weldon  was  sworn  into  mat  office ; 
at  which  time  it  was  required,  mat  each  should  pro* 
duce  a  new  anthem  on  the  first  Sunday  of  his  month 
of  waiting.     Dr.  Blow  died  in  1708.     His  compo- 
sitions for  the  church,  and  his  scholars,  who  arrived 
at  eminence,    have  Tendered  his   name  venerable 
among  the  musicians  of  our  country.     There  are 
three  of  his  services,  and  ten  full  and  verse  anthems, 
printed  by  Dr.  Boyce ;  some  of  them  are  doubtless 
in  a  very  bold  and  grand  style :   be  is,  however,  un- 
equal, and  frequently  unhappy,  in  bis  attempts  at 
new  harmony  and  modulation. 
"  The  ballads  of  Dr.  Blow  are   in  general  more 
smooth  and  natural  than  his  other  productions ;  but 
his  melody  is  not  of  that  graceful  kind  in  which  the 
Italians  were  at  that  time  advancing  to  perfection 
with  great  rapidity.    The  collecting  his  secular  com* 
positions  into  a  folio  volume  in  1700,  under  the  tide 
of  Amphion  Anglicus,  was  doubtless  occasioned 
by  the  great  success  of  the  Orpheus  Britanni- 
cus,  which  was  a  similar  collection  of  Purcell's 
dramatic  and  miscellaneous  songs,  published  by  his 
widow,  in  1698.     But  whether  Dr.  Blow  was  sti- 
mulated to  this  publication  by  emulation,  envy,  or 
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the  solicitation  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  by  whom 
there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  encomiastic  copies  of 
verses  prefixed  to  the  work,  the  ungrateful  public 
seem  to  have  remained  always  insensible  to  these 
strains  of  the  modern  Jmphion,  which  were  not  only 
incapable  of  building  cities,  but  even  of  supporting 
their  own  tottering  feme. 

Michael  Wise,  another  of  die  three  eminent 
composers  for  the  church,  who  were  fostered  in  the 
chapel  royal  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  was 
likewise  a  scholar  of  Captain  Henry  Cook,  and  con- 
temporary with  Humphrey  and  Blow ;  and  they  all 
three  not  only  surpassed  theiv  master  in  genius  and 
talents,  but  likewise  all  our  church  composers  of  die 
seventeenth  century,  except  Purcell.  New  melo- 
dies, modulations,  and  licences,  which  they  slightly 
and  timidly  touched,  their  fellow  student,  Purcell, 
treated  with  the  force  and  courage  of  a  Michael  An- 
gelo,  whose  gigantic  abilities  rendered  difficulties 
easy,  and  gave,  to  what  in  less  powerful  hands,  would 
have  been  distortion,  facility,  and  grace. 

Dr.  Boyce  has  printed  six  of  his  verse  and  full 
anthems,  all  of  which  are  admirable;  and  in  Dr. 
Tudway's  Collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
are  seven,  and  likewise  an  entire  service  in  D  minor, 
He  was  author  also  of  the  celebrated  two  part  song, 
"  Old  Chiron  thus  preached  to  his  pupil  Achilles," 
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which  is  top  we}l  known,  and  too  generally  admired 
to  need  ,any~  commendation  here*  Poor  Miohaal 
was  .killed  iu  a  street-fray  at  Salisbury,  by  the  watd*- 
man,  i»  1687-  He  wa&  a  native  of  Ait  city,  and 
appointed  orgaiist  of  the  catbedfeal,  and  master  of 
the  choristers,  in  1668,  and  in  1675,  a  gentleman  of 
the  chapel  royal.  In  1686,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
place  of  almoner,  and  toaster  of  the  boys  at  St. 
Paul's,  He  is  said  to  have  been  -in  great  favour 
with  Charles  the  Second,  and  being  appointed' to  ae* 
company  him  in  a  journey,  claimed,  as  the  king's 
organist  for  the  time,  the  privilege  of  playing  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  organ,  wherever  he  attended  diving 
service. 

.  The,  reign  of  Chariest  the  Second  beipg  most 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  our  native  church  mt»* 
sic,  than  any  other,  except  that  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
ire  have  been  induced  to  dwell  perhaps  too  long  on 
this  period  of  our. history..  The  first  set  of  chape) 
boys  having  matured  into  men  so  eminent  aa  Hum* 
pbrey,  Wise,  and  Blow,  our  curiosity  is  excited  in 
regard  to  the  talents  of  their  immediate  suceespors ; 
and  this  second  class  not  only  produced  Pr.  Turner 
and  Dr.  Tudway,  who  afterwards  arrived  a£  elevated 
stations,  but  also  our  country's  pride,  the  inimitable 
H e n  r y  P  u  kc  e ll  ! !  I  who,  during  «  short  life,  and 
in  an  age  almost  barbarous,  in  respect  to  every  species 
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of  music,  ejteept  that  of  the  church,  disc<>veied  more 
origjoal  genim  tba»  a»y*  musician,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, in  any  pari  of  Europe. 

Tbpugh  Tudway  and  Tamer  advanced  far  into  the 
last  century,  they,  added  so  little  to  the  progress  of 
the  ar^  by  their  productions  or  performance^  that  we 
shall  tate  one  leave  of  them  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

.  *TkqmA5  Tudway,  educated  under  Dr^  Blow* 
at  the  same;  time  with  Turner  and  Purcell;  was  erne 
of  the  second  set  of  children  of  the  chapel  royal, 
after  the  Restoration;  and  was  afterwards  received 
ioto  the  choir  at  Windsor,  as  a  tenor  singer.  In  \6SV, 
at  twentyrfive  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  in  music,  at  Cambridge ;  and  in 
170$,  when  Queen  Anne  visited  that  university,  he 
composed  an  anthem,  "  Thou,  O  God !  hast  heard 
my  vows/'  which  he  performed  as  an  exercise  for  a 
doctor'*  degree,  and  after  receiving  that  academical 
distinction,  he  .was  appointed  public  professor  of 
music,  which  is  mefcely  honorary  at  Cambridge.  In 
the  latter  part  erf  his  life  Dr.  Tudway  resided  chiefly 
in  London,  and  waapdUonised  by  the  Htirley  family? 
during  which- period  the.  valuable  scores  of:  English 
churcb*  music,  in  six  volumes'  qiiarto,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  -Np.  >733Ty  *&&'  transcribed  by 
himself* 
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It  is  said  that  he  used  to  meet  Prior,  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  Christian  the  engraver,  Bridgman,  the 
gardener,  and  other  eminent  artists  at  Lord  Oxford's 
once  a  week:  and  that  Sir  James  drew  all  their  por- 
traits with  a  pencil.  Tudway,  among  these,  is 
sketched  playing  upon  the  harpsichord. 

Prior  wrote  sportive  verses  under  these  drawings, 
which  were  in  die  possession  of  Mr.  West,  the  lat# 
president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Tudway 's  por- 
trait is  in  the  music  school  at  Oxford:  at  Cam- 
bridge he  was  longer  remembered  as  an  inveterate 
punster,  than  as  a  great  musician.  When  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  was  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  during  the 
discontents  of  several  members  of  that  university,  at 
the  rigour  of  his  government,  and  the  paucity  of  his 
patronage,  Tudway,  himself  a  malcontent,  join- 
ing in  the  clamour,  said  "  the  chancellor  rides  us  all, 
"  without  a  bit  in  our  mouths."  Nor  did  the  wicked 
sin  of  punning  desert  him  even  in  sickness :  for  hav- 
ing been  dangerously  ill  of  a  quinsey,  and  unable  for 
some  time  to  swallow  either  food  or  medicine:  the 
physician  who  attended  him,  after  long  debates  and 
difficulties,  at  length,  turning  to  Mrs.  Tudway,  said, 
"  Courage,  Madam !  the  Doctor  will  get  up  May- 
"  Hill  yet,  he  has  been  able  to  swallow  some  nourish* 
"  meat:"  Tudway  immediately  exclaimed,  "  don't 
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H  mind   hira,    my    dear,   one   swallow   makes  no 
"  summer." 

William  Turner  was  sworn  in  Gentleman  of 
the  Royal  Chapel,  in  1669,  as  a  counter-tenor  singer, 
his  voice  settling  to  that  pitch:  a  circumstance, 
which  so  seldom  happens,  naturally,  that  if  it  be 
cultivated,  the  possessor  is  sure  of  employment. 
Soon  after  his  reception  into  the  Chapel  Royal,  he 
was  appointed  vicar  choral  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  lay-vicar  of  the  Collegiate  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster.  In  1696,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  at  Cambridge.  He 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  88,  and  dying  in  1740,  was 
buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  wife ;  who,  being  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  died  but  four  days  before  him,  after  living 
together  in  the  utmost  harmony  near  seventy  years ! 

In  many  of  our  cathedral  books  there  is  an  anthem, 
"  I  wili  always  give  Thanks,"  which  is  called  "  the 
Club  Anthem"  on  account  of  its  having  been  com- 
posed by  three  masters  in  conjunction :  but  not,  as 
has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Boyce,  and  others  "  as  a 
"  memorial  of  the  strict  friendship  that  subsisted 
"  among  them ;"  for  according  to  Dr.  Tudway,  who 
remembered  the  transaction,  and  has  thus  recorded 
it  with  the  anthem,  in  the  Mus.  Collec.  vol.  3.  "  tha 
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^  airf*em<  vW^bfnpesed  border  "of'Cnafles  the 
"  Second,  at  a  very  short  notice,  on  account  of  a 
f  \Aetoty  by we*  ovfcr  the  Duttft,  the  iiews  bf  >vhich 
'■'.  arrived  on  Saturday,  ttnd  the  Kng,  wishing  to  have 
"■ifee  intfeeni  performed  the  nefct  day;  and  none  of 
u  the  masters  choosingto tnldtrtake  it, three' of  the 
"  <*8<lreti  of  Ae  chapel,  Humphrey,  Blow,  and 
"  Turner,  performed  the  taste/* 

There  are  two  whole  services,  and  several  arthems 
of  Dr.  Turner's  composition  in  Tud  way's  Collection, 
together  with  an  Ode  for  St.  GedKaV  Day,  1697, 
wMh  accompaniments  for  vioHns  and  trumpets. '  To' 
fhir  there  is  « long  symphony  or  overture,  consisting' 
of  two  movements,  the  second  of  which  is  in  triple 
time  upon  a  ground,  seemingly  in  imitation  of 
Purcell,  as  the  first  movement  is  of  Lulli. 

Dr.  Christopher  Gibsons,  son  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  already  noticed,  as  having  been  appointed 
at  the  Restoration,  principal  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal*  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  private  organist 
to  his  Majesty,  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Music 
at  Oxford,  hi  consequence  of  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  himself  in  his  behalf,  Ivhich  is  inserted  by 
Ant.  Wood,  *  in  the  Fasti  Oxm:  who  says,  that  he 
completed  his  degree  in  an  act,  celebratfed  in  St. 
Mary's  church,  on  the  11th  of  Jtdy,  MJ64.    The 
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eemporition*  of  this  wmster  newer  venjoyetT  a  great 
degree  of  favour,  am}  though  some  of  them  are  pre- 
served in  Ae  MuBeumodllectkm,  ihey  have  long 
ceased  to  be  performed  in  our  cathedrals.      Hi$ 
sbjfitkss  on  the  organ  however  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, to  have  entitled  him  to  ike  stations  he  filled, 
at  a 'time,  when  th*  style  of  playing  that  instrument 
wns  so  mndi  more  complicated  and  elaborate,  thaii 
at  present.    The,  only  church  composer  of    this 
reign,  whose  works  tire  still  retained  in  our  choral- 
senooe,  of  triiom  a  particular  account  has  not  been 
already  given,  is  BtewjAMtfN'ItGGEits*    This  musi- 
euurwas  twrn  aft  Windsor,  and  #a%  brought  up  m 
that  eaHege  tnrtfetf Jtot.  Nath.  Giles-  being  employed 
there,  fim  as  a  singing  boy,  and  afterwards  in  the 
capacity  of  a  singing  man.     Thence  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  appointed  organist  of  Christ  Church 
in  StfbHn,  *here  tie  contmu&J  till  the  breaking  out 
ef  the  rebellion  in  t^64l  :  at  which  time  being  com- 
pelled to  4/mt  his  station,  he  returned  to  Windsor, 
where  he  was  re-instated  as  chok^-mari :  but  'being 
ioon  after  silenced  in  consequence  df  "the  civil  war, 
beJptocured  *  subsistence  by  teaching  in  the  ntigh- 
bqaitrfcood.    in i<KJ$&,  by  thfc  assistance  of  his  friend* 
Br.  Ingelo,  he  Obtained  the  <leg!tefc>  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge,  andac<ftiiteid  great  imputation 
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in  that  university  by  bis  exercise.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  employed  to  compose  the  music  to  be 
performed  at  Guildhall  on  the  day  his  Majesty  and 
his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester 
dined  there  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  About  this  time 
also,  he  was  chosen  organist  of  Eton  college,  which 
situation  he  soon  after  resigned,  as  being  invited  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  m 
Magdalen  College.  And  in  1669,  upon  the  opening 
of  the  new  theatre  in  that  city,  he  was  created  Doc* 
tor  in  Music.  He  continued,  says  AxA.  Wood-  in 
the  university,  where  he  was  much  esteemed,  till  the 
year  1685,  when  he  was  ejected,  in  company  with 
the  fellows  of  this  college,  by  King  James  the  Second, 
after  which  he  long  resided  in  the  skirts  of  the  tows, 
wholly  disregarded. 

The  charter  granted  to  the  musicians  of  die  city 
of  Westminster  by  Charles  the  First,  had  lam  dor- 
mant from  that  time  till  the  Restoration;  but  imme- 
diately after  that  event,  the  persons  named  in  it, 
who  were  still  living,  determined  to  rescue  music 
from  the  disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and 
exert  their  authority  for  the  improvement  of  the 
science,  and  the  interest  of  its  professors,  fifty- 
two  musicians,  consisting  of  the  king's  band  and 
others,  natives  and  foreigners,  the  most  eminent'  of 
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Ae  time,  were  enrolled  in  this  charter,  a#  the  kingfr 
musicians*  The  powers  granted  by  this  charter  ai- 
lamed  the  corporation  to  meet  from  toe  to  tinu?, 
to  make  bye-laws,  and  impose  fines  on  such  as  trans- 
gressed them :  u  which  fern*  they  shall  have  to  their 
«mmu$e,"Src 

In  parsnaace  of  these  powers,  the  corporation 
hired  a  room  in  Durham-yard,  in  the  Strand,  within 
the  cky  and  liberty  of  Westminster.  Their  first 
meeting  was  en  the  ££d  day  of  October,  1661, 
Nicholas  Laniere  then  being  marshal:  from  which 
day  tbey  proceeded  to  summon,  fine,  and  prosecute 
the  first  professors,  who  dared  "  io  make  any  bene- 
u  fit  tnr  advantage  of  musique  in  England  or  Wales* ' 
-without  first  taking  out  a  licence  from  their  frater- 
nity. Among  other  instances  of  their  arbitrary  eg- 
4seise  of  power,  on  the  IStb  of  January,  I60S,  it 
was  ordered,  that  "  Matthew  Lock,  Christopher 
"  Gibbons,  Dr.  Chadea  Colman,  and  WiOkm  Or*. 
*  &*7>  do  come  to  the  chamber  in  Durham-yard, 
"  <m  Thursday  next,  at  two  of  die  clock  in  the 
"  afternoon,  and  bring  each  of  them  ten  poinds,  or 
"  shew  cause  to  the  contrary."  i 

This  appears  to  have  been  one  <tf  the  most  op* 
ptcashre,  unmeaning,  and  useless,  of  the  various 
monopolies,  with  which  the  Stuarts  had  bug  vexed 
tfee  nation.     Such  a  tyranny  as  thi^  orer  the  jw^- 
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feasors  of  a  liberal  art,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  would  be  abused,  in  whatever  bands  it  was 
lodged.  The  College  of  Physicians,  which*  super- 
intends the  dispensations;  of  life  and  death,  may 
have  its  use,  in  preventing  or  detecting  empyricism; 
but  that  the  ministers  of  our  innocent  amusements 
should  be  subject  to  any  other  controul,  than  that 
-which  the  common  law  of  the  land  lis  empowered 
to  exercise  over  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the 
estate,  is  at  best  but  a  wanton  and  useless,  if  not  a 
noxious  delegation  of  power;  which,  instead  of 
being  advantageous  to  the  public,  or  accelerating 
the  progress  of  the  art,  serves  only  to  enable  artists 
to  torment  and  harass  each  other.  It  appears  by 
the  transactions  of  this  corporation,  the  minutes  of 
which  are  still  extant,  among  the  Harleian  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  that  the  meetings  qf  its  mem- 
bers continued  no  longer  than  1679 :  when,  finding 
themselves  involved  in  law-suits,  and  incapable  of 
enforcing  the  power  they  assumed,  and  the  penal- 
ties they'  threatened,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
leave  the  art,  and  its  professors,  to  the  neglect  or 
patronage  of  the  public. 

-  .  The  taste  of  Charles  the  Second  in  all  things, 
fend  particularly  in  music,  was  that  of  a  Frenchman. 
He  had  French  operas,  a  band  of  twenty- four  vio- 
lins, in  imitation  of  that  at  Paris ;  French  masters 
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of  his  band,  Cambert,  and  afterwards  the  contempt* 
ible  Grabu :  he  sent  Pelham  Humphrey  to  study 
under  Lulli,  and  young  Banister  to  leara  to  play  the 
violin  at  Paris.  We  must  confess,  however,  though 
we  have  since  had  better  models  for  our  musical 
studies  from  Italy  and  Germany,  that  Music,  as 
well  as  every  other  liberal  art,  was  at  that  time  in  a 
higher  state  of  cultivation  in  France  than  in  Eng-  v 
land.   . 

But  though  Lulli  carried  Italian  dramatic  music 
into  France,  it  was  such  only  as  had  been  produced 
-during  the  infant  state  of  the  art  in  Italy;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  improvements  which  it 
received  in  its  native  country^  from  innumerable 
masters,  particularly  since  they  were  furnished  with 
lyric  poetry  by  Metastasio,  a  century  nearly  elapsed, 
'before  our  neighbours,  the  French,  conceived  it 
-possible  to  compose  better  music  thafc  that  of 
Lulli.  , 

Upon  the  decease  of  Baltzar,  the  Lubecker,  whd 
was  the  original  leader  of  King  Charles's  new  band 
of  twenty-four  violins,  Banister,  the  first  English- 
man who  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  on 
that  instrument,  which  was  now  growing  into  favour, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  This  is  the:  samte 
-Banister  who  set  Dr.  D'Avenanfs  Circe,  and  seve- 
ral airs  and  dialogues  of  the  times— in  which,  hoW- 
l  2 
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ever,  no  speciftc  nark  of  genius  is  discernible.  That 
i^usiciaa  was  also  the  first  who  established  lucrative 
copcert?  in  JUmdoju 

Those  concerts  mere  advertised  in  the  Loado* 
Gazette  of  the  times :  and  in  No.  742,  Dec.  50th, 
}672,  there  is  the  following  advertisement:  " These 
"  are  to  give  notice,  that  at  Mr.  John  Banister's 
"  beupe,  now  called  tl^e  Music  School,  over  against 
"  the  George  Taverne  in  White  Friars,  this  present 
"  Monday,  will  be  musick  performed  by  excellent 
f '  coasters,  beginning  precisely  at  four  of  the  clock 
"  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  far  the  fu- 
u  tnre,  precisely  at  the  same  hour." 

Ih  Mr.  Norths  manuscript  Memoir*  of  Music, 
we  have  a  more  minute  account  of  these  perfbrn*- 
jjnces.  "  Banister,  having  procured  a  large  room  m 
ff  White  Friars,  near  die  Teniple-beckngate,  and 
%  erected  an  elevated  box  or  galiery  for  Ae  mu- 
u  sicians,  whose  modesty  required  curtain^:  the 
ft,  the  rest  of  the  room  was  filled  with  seafeund 
f  small  tabkft,  ale-house  fagbioa.  Om  shillhag, 
"  which  w*a&  the  pike  of  adaadssioo,.  eatMed  tf*e 
f'.awUe&pe  .to a call  for  what  they  pleased*  There 
"  -was  very  good  music,  lor  Baswter  found  mow 
*':  to  procure  the.  best  hands  in  Lcmdo«v  atud  aome 
ft  voices  to  *8$at  him.  And  there  wealed  m  «t- 
^.ritty*  fat Booster,  beside*  pkpwg  <m  Ae  **>]*», 
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u  ^  wonder*  oil  the  ftsgeolet  to  a  thro'  baae,  and 
"  several  matters  likewise  pWyed  solo**" 

Banister,  who  died  in  1679,  had  his  first  lessons  in 
music  from  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  waits  in 
the  parish  of  St,  Giles  in  the  Fields.  He  left  a  son, 
John  Banister,  who  became  an  eminent  performer 
on  the  violin:  he  was  one  of  King  William's  band, 
and  played  the  first  violin  at  Drury  Lane,  wb$f 
operas  were  first  performed  there.  Mr*  North  says, 
"  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all  the  elegant 
"  graces  vocal,  and  instrumental,  which  are  taqgbt 
"  by  the  Italian  masters,  and  perhaps  outdone  by 
"  the  English  Bamater." 

In  1678,  about  a  year  before  the  decease  of  Ilia 
eider  Banister,  the  clob,  or  private  concert,  esta- 
blished by  Thomas  Britton,  the  celebrated 
small-coal-man,  in  Clerkenwell,  had  its  beginning 
and  continued  till  1714*. 

♦  Thomas  Britton,  the  fomeu*  musical  small-coat* 
man,  waa  born  at  Higham  Ferrers,  in  Northampton* 
shire.  Thence  he  went  to  London,  where  he  bound 
himself  apprentice  to  a  small-coal-man,  in  St.  John 
Baptist's  Street.  After  he  had  served  his  fall  time  of 
seven  years,  his  master  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  not 
to  *et  up.  Upon  this  Tom  went  into  Northamptonshire? 
and  after  he  had  spent  his  money,  returned  again  1d 
London,  set  up  the  smalUeoal  trade,  notwitbtfawfrrijf 
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About  the  year  1680,  the  principal  masters  in 
London  perceiving  an  eagerness  in  the  public  for 


his  master  was  still  living ;  and,  withal,  he  took  a  sta- 
ble, and  turned  it  into  a  house,  which  stood  the  next 
door  to  the  little  gate  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  next 
darken-well  Green.  Some  time  after  he  had  settled 
here,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Garenciers,  his 
next  neighbour,  by  which  means  he  became  an  excel- 
lent chymist,  and  perhaps  he  performed  such  things  as 
had  never  been  done  before  in  that  profession,  with  so 
little  cost  and  charge,  by  the  help  of  a  moving  labo- 
ratory, contrived  and  built  by  himself,  which  was  much 
admired  by  all  of  that  faculty  that  happened  to  see  it ; 
insomuch,  that  a  certain  gentleman  of  Wales  was  so 
much  taken  with  it,  that  he  was  at  the  expence  of  car- 
rying him  down  into  that  country,  on  purpose  to  build 
him  such  another,  which  Tom  performed  to  the  gentle* 
man's  very  great  satisfaction,  and  for  the  same  he  re- 
ceived from  him  a  very  handsome  and  generous^  gra- 
tuity. Besides  his  great  skill  in  chymistry,  he  was  as 
famous  for  his  knowledge  in  the  theory  of  music ;  ifr 
the  practical  part  of  which  faculty  he  was  likewise  very; 
considerable. 

•  He  had,  moreover,  a  considerable  collection  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  which  were  sold  for  fourscore  pounds, 
fpon  his  death,  which  happened  in  September  1714* 
upwards  of  threescore  years  of  age ;  and  K*# 
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musical  performances,  had  a  room  built,  and  pur- 
posely fitted  up  for  concerts,  in  York  Buildings* 
where  the  best  compositions  and  performers  of  the 
times  were  patronised  by  the  first  people  in  Lon- 
don. This  was  called  the  Music  Meeting.  And 
this  room  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  continued 
to  be  the  principal  place  to  which  the  lovers  of  har- 
mony resorted,  to  attend  the  benefit  concerts  of  the 
most  eminent  professors  of  the  art. 

Having  enumerated  the  most  remarkable  musical 
events  of  this  long  aad  cheerful  reign,  it  is  time  to 
conclude  this  letter: — the  next  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  most  eminent  of  English  musicians,  Hen$y 
Purcell. 

I  am*  &c. 


buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Clarken-well,  without 
monument  or  inscription,  being  attended  to  his  grave 
in  a  very  solemn  and  decent  manner,  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  especially  of  such  as  frequented 
the  '  musical  club,  that  was  kept  for  many  years  at 
his  own  charges  (he  being  a  man  of  a  very  generous 
and  liberal  spirit)  at  his  own  little  cell. — The  abovq 
note  is  copied  from  Hearne,  and  inserted  in  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music,,  to  which .  the  readei  is 
referred  for  a  Very  carious  and  interesting  account  ^ 
this  worthy,  poor  man.    See  YoL  V.  page  73,  &*,      ./.; 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

July  &l$t,  1813. 

HENRY    PURCELL. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of.  English  music  through 
the  reigtw  of  James  and  Charles  the  First,  the 
gloomy  «ra  of  the  Protectorate,  aad  tike  day*  of 
revelry  of  Charles  the  Second,  we  have  found  among 
secular  compositions  little  to  admire.  In  fact,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  above  period— may,  in  a 
musical  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  the  reign  of 
dullness  and  insipidity. 

It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  are 
now  permitted,  in  the  course  of  our  labours,  to  speak 
of  Henry  Purcell,  who,  considered  as  a  musi- 
cian, is  as  justly  the  pride  of  an  Englishman,  as 
Shakespeare  in  dramatic  productions,  Milton  in  epio 
poetry,  Locke  in  metaphysics,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  mathematics  and  philosophy. 

Unluckily  for  Purcell,,  he  built  hjta  fame  with  such 
perishable  materials,  that  the  knowledge  of  his  worth 
and  works  k  daily  diminishing,  while  the  reputation 
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ef  odr  poets  and  philosophers  increases daily  by  the 
study  and  utility  of  their  productions.  And  so  much 
of  our  great  musician's  celebrity  is  already  eo»* 
signed  to  tradition,  that  it  will  soon  be  as  difficult 
to  find  his  songs,  or  ajt  least  to  hear  them,  M  those 
of  his  predecessors  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  with 
Which  Cerberus  was  lulled  to  sleep,  or  the  city  of 
Thebes  constructed. 

Henky  Pubckll  was  born  in  165$.  His  fathet 
Henry,  and  uncle  Thomas  Purcell,  were  both  «w^ 
skians,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  at  the 
Restoration*  From  whom  Henry  received  his  first 
instructions  hi  music  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  hie 
father  dying  in  1664,  when  he  was  only  six  years  old, 
it  is  probable,  that  he  was  qualified  for  a  chorister  by 
€apt.  Cook,  who  was  master  of  the  children  from  the: 
Restoration,  tiH  his  death  in  1672.  As  Purcell  was* 
appointed  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  at  etgtw 
teen  years  of  age,  he  must  have  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  his  art  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He* 
certainly  was  taught  to  sing  in  the  King's  Chape), 
atitf  received  <  Iti&ons  from  Pelham  Humphrey, 
GeoVs  successor,  till  his  voice  broke;  an  accident,' 
whdeh  usually  happens  to  youth  at  sixteen  or  sevdn-w 
teen  years  of  age.     .  { 

After  this,  perhaps,  he  had  a  few  lessons  on*  com*' 
position  from  Dr.  Bbw,  which,  were  *uflScient  t% 
h  5 
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cancel  all  the  instructions  he  had  received  from 
other  masters,  and  to  occasion  the  boast  inscribed 
on  his  tomb-stone,  that  he  had  been 

"  Master  to  the  famous  Mr.  Henry  Piitceb." 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  this  petty  larceny 
among  musicians.  If  the  first  toaster  has  drudged 
eight  or  ten  years  with  a  pupil  of  genifes,  and  it  is 
thought  necessary,  in  compliance  with -fashion  <W 
caprice,  that  he  should  receWe  •  few  lefeson$  fronfc 
a  second,  the  persevering  assiduity  of  the  first  ami 
principal  instructor  is  usually  forgotten,  while  the 
second  arrogates  to  himself  the  ttfAofc  honour,  both 
of  the  talents  and  cultivation  of  his  new  scholar. 

Purcell  is  said  to  have  profited  so  much  from  hi? 
first  lessons,  and  early  application,  as  to  have  cobk 
posed,  while  a  singing  boy  in  the  chapel,  many  of 
his  anthems,  which  have  been  constantly  sung  in  our 
cathedrals  ever  since.  Eighteen  was  a  very  early 
age  for  the  appointment  of  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  one  of  the  first  cathedral*  in  the  kingdom 
for  choral  compositions  and  performance.  It  was* 
not  likely  he  would  stop  here :  the  world  is  more 
partial  to  promising  youth,  thqn  to  accomplished 
age.  At  twenty-four,,  in  1682)  he  was  promoted 
to  one  of  the  three  places  of  orggnist  of  the  Chapel 
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Jloyal,  on  the  death  of  Edward  Ldw,  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons,  in  the  same  station. 
After  this,  he  produced  so  many  admirable  compon 
sitions  for  the  church  and  chapel,  of  which  he  was 
organist,  and  where  he  was  certain  of  having  them 
better  performed  than  elsewhere,  that  his  fame  soon 
extended  to  the  remotest  .parts  of  the  kingdom* 
From  this  time,  bis  anthems  were  procured  with 
eagerness,  and  heard  with  pious  rapture  wherever 
they  could  be  performed ;  nor  was  be  long  suffered 
to  devote  his  talents  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the, 
fhurch.  He  was  very  early  in  life  solicited  to 
compose  for  the  stage  and  chamber,  in  both  which 
undertakings  he  was  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  his 
predecessors,  that  his  compositions  seemed  to  speak 
a  new  and  more  intelligible  language.  His  songs 
contain  whatever  the  ear  could  then  wish,  or  heart 
feel.  In  fact  no  other  vocal  music  was  listened  to 
with  pleasure,  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  PurcelFs 
death :  when  they  gave  way  only  to  the  favourite 
opera  songs  of  Handel. 

The  unlimited  powers  of  this  musician's  genius, 
embraced  every  species  of.  composition  that"  wa* 
then  known,  .with  equal  felicity.  In  writing  for  the 
churchy  whether  be  adhered  to  the  elaborate  and  learn^ 
ed  style  of  his  great  predecessors,  Tallis,  Bird,  and 
Gibbons,  in  which  no  instrument  is  employed  but 
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the  organ,  and  die  federal  parts  moving  in  fogue> 
imitation,  or  plain  counterpoint;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, giving  way  to  feeling  and  imagination,  adopted 
die  new  and  more  expressive  style,  of  which  he  was 
himself  one  of  the  principal  inventors,  accompany 
ing  the  voice  parts  with  instruments,  to  enrich  the 
harmony,  and  enforce  the  melody  and  meaning  of 
the  words,  he  manifested  equal  abilities  and  re- 
sources. In  compositions  for  the  theatre,  though 
the  colouring  and  effects  of  an  orchestra  were  then 
but  Bttle  known,  yet  as  he  employed  diem  more  than 
his  predecessors,  and  gave  to  the  voice  a  melody 
more  interesting  and  impassioned,  than  during  that 
century  had  been  heard  in  this  country,  or  even* 
perhaps,  in  Italy,  he  soon  became  the  delight  and 
darling  of  the  nation.*  And  in  the  several  specie* 
of  chamber  mime,    which  he  attempted,    whether 


+  He  produced  the  overture  and  act  tunes  for  Aide- 
Umar,  a  tragedy,  written  by  Mrs.  Behn,  and  acted  at 
Ihe  Duke's  Theatre,  in  1677,  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen ;  those  to  Ttman  of  Athens,  altered  from  Shake- 
speare by  Shad  well,  in  1676;  and  those  to  Theodosius, 
or  the  Force  of  Love,  by  Nat  Lee,  in  1680 :  the  songs 
atifl  processional  music  of  which,  are  to  this  day  occa- 
si^ttaHy  penroftoeu* 
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•onatas  for  instruments,  or  odes,  cantatas,  songs; 
ballads  and  catches  for  the  Voice,  he  so  far  surpassed 
whatever  our  country  had  produced  or  imported  be- 
fore, that  all  other  musical  compositions  seemed  to 
have  been  instantly  consigned  to  contempt  and  ob- 
nviofl. 

Many  of  his  numerous  compositions  for  thechurch, 
particularly  those  printed  in  the  second  and  third 
wjtume*  of  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection,  are  still  retained 
in  mir  cathedrals,  and  in  the  King's  chapel. 

The  superior  genius  of  PurceB,  can  be  fairly  esti* 
mated  by  those  only  who  make  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  music  previous  to  Ms  time} 
compared  with  which,  his  productions  for  the  church, 
if  not  more  learned,  will  be  found  infinitely  more 
varied  and  expressive:  and  his  secular  compositions 
appear  to  have  descended' frotn  another  more  happy 
region,  with  which  neither  bis  predecessors  nor  con*; 
temporaries  bad  any  communication.  ' 

Besides  the  whole  service,  with  three  fell  and  «» 
verse  anthems,  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection,  there  are 
nine  verse  and  full  anthems  wholly  different,  stSI 
sung  in  the  cathedral  at  York  *    And  in  Dr.  Todi 

II.  I       ■  ■   ■     ■  -.  ,  ,1  t 

*  See  Mason's  Collection  of  those  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  liturgy,  which  are  sung  as  anthems  in  the* 
cathedral  churches  of  England,  and  published  for  th'i 
use  of  the  church  of  York,  1782. 
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way's  collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  ate* 
besides  &  whole  service  in  B  flat,  different  from  that 
in  Boyce,  eight  full  and  verse  anthems,  different 
from  all  the  rest,  four  of  which  were  composed  for 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  the  Second,  with  kh 
strumentaL  accompaniments.  And,  exclusive .  of 
these,  and  the  hymns  printed  in  the  two  booJM  of 
ffarmonia  Sacra,  in  a  MS*  bequeathed  to  Chritt 
Church)  Oxford,  by  Dr;  Aldrich^  th$re  are  Jm& 
motets,  and  a  Gloria  Path  for  four  and  £?& ' 
vpices  in  Latin,  with  seven  psalms  and  frymns.for 
three  and  four  voices  by  our  fertile  and  diligent.  cem~ 
poser,  which  have  all  their  peculiar  merit,  white 
some  of  them  may,  without  hyperbole,  be  said.tft 
reach  the  true  sublime  of  sacred  music 
-  To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Pm^ell's 
num^o^s  compositions,  .would  exceed  the  limits, 
and  be  foreign  to  the  purpose-  of  this  wprjt :  ym 
cannot,  however,  avoid  a  few  remarks  on  his  Te  Ztet 
14m  aqd  Jubilate* 

.  It  has  been  erroneously  imagined,  that  these  wer* 
pjiginajly  composed  for  the  feast  of  the  $pn&&f 
the>  Clfargy;  and  Ihv  Tudway  says  positively,  4h$t 
the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  of.  Mr.  Henry -Pur* 
cell,  were  intended  for  the  opening*  of  the  p#w 
church  of  St.  Paul;  iindthoygb  be  did  not  live  to, 
$ee  it  finished,  they  were  afterwards  performed  three 
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several  times,  when  Qn&eo  Artml  Went  thither  ia 
state-  The  following  title  to  a  printed  copy  ia  ^he.; 
library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  incoatestibly  qoiH 
futes  both  these  opinions.  "  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate* 
u  for  voiced  and  instrument*,  made  for  St,  Cecilia's 
"Bay,  1694^  by  Henry  PurceJa.', 

The  custom,  eiace  Purcell's  time,  of  opening -ttwf 
magnificent  and  venerable  hymn  with  an  overture  0m 
symphony,  winch  Handel  and  Graua  have  done  sor 
powerfully,  renders  the  beginning  of  our  counter 
itianAs  composition  somewhat  abrupt,  and  inferior 
in  dignity  to  die  subject.  There  is,  however,  & 
stroke  of  genius,  boldness,  and  effect,  ia  the  four 
Ligt  bars  of,  the  first  line,  where  the  discords  are: 
struck  by  the  trumpets,  and  resolved  by  the  violins** 
which  iqarks  the  great  musician. 

There  is  likewise  a  grandeur  in  the  movement,' 
aad-rkbaess  h* &e harmony  of  the  chorus,  "  Ally 
"  all  the  earth  doth  worship  th#e ;"  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  parts  in  ascending  after  each  other,  by* 
the  harmonic  intervals  of  the,  perfect  chord,  has  a 
beautiful  effect.  But  all  the  composers  of  this; 
hymn,  seem  to  h^ye  mistaken  the  ciy  of  jqy,for  jthM: 
of  sorrow,  insetting  "  To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud*  t> 
Here  Purcejl,*  as  well  as  Handel,  has  changed  his 
key  from  major  to  minor,  and  in  modulation  admi*» 
ra£le  in  i*ee}f,;has  given- the  movement  a,  pathetic* 
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(MLptennm,  wMch  ki  rettfittg*  turf  considering-  th* 
idea  of  that  eternal  prase,  which  the  heavenly  host* 
offer  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  it  doea  not  seem  to 
inquire. 

The  chetfubim  and1  seraphim  singing  indue,  and 
the  universal  acclaim  of  *A*fy,  are  certainly  most 
happily  designed,  and  expressed  almost  witk  ihe 
energy  of  inspiration.  And  in  the  ehorases  and  dis- 
position of  the  whole  work,  Purcell  is  still,  and  ever 
wiH  continue,  admirable  among  Englishmen,  as  long 
an  the  present  ilanguage  of  this  hymn  shaU  reman 
intelligible. 

"  Jlso  the  Holy  Ghost  the  twnferttr?  is  a  de- 
lightful fragment  of  harmony  and  melody,  which 
tone  can  never  injure :  and  "  Thau  art  the  King  of 
44  Glory"  in  double  fugue,  is  grand  and  masterly. 
*  When  frtta*  toohest  upon  thee*  and  u  When  thou 
^  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  d>ea«h/'  have-pe** 
manent  beauties  of  melody,  contrivance,  and  ex- 
pression, that  are  wholly  out  of  the  reaeh  of  fashion.* 
The  whole  movement  of*"  O  Lord!  save  thy  people? 
in  which  the  sound  is  truly  an  ecrcho  to  the  sens***. 
andlikewise  the  expression  of  die  words,  uIAf*thttit 
u *P  fa *wr>n  M  admirable.  "  ^  . .  .<* 

.  The  supplication  at  the  words,  H  Htroe^Mty 
44  upon  ns,n  is  truly  pathetic ;  but  the  abort  rugae; 
44  Let  me  never  be  confounded,"  though  regular,1 
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might  have  Keen  written  by  a  man  Of  lew  genins 
than  PurceiL  . 

The  opening  of  die  Jubilate  is  well  calculated  to 
display  a  fine  performer,  and,  therefore,  the  military 
east  which  is  given  to  the  whole  air,  may  be  proper : 
k  does  not,  however,  appear  to  ns  to  be  exactly 
appropriate.  Yet  PtirceU,  and  all  his  contempo- 
raries in  England,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  ns  it 
prevails  too  generally  in  all  their*  works. 

"  B&ye  sure"  fee.  if  snag  with  taste  and  feeling, 
will  always  be  good  music,  and  so  will  the  next 
movement,  as  long  as  die  science  of  music  shall  be 
bad  in  reverence.  In  the  verse,  "  For  tke  Lord  is 
" gracious"  PurceH  has  displayed  his  uncommon 
powers  of  expression,  particularly  at  "His  mercy  is 
"  everlasting"  whieh  is  exquisite  composition.  Ths) 
Ghria  Patri,  alia  Palestrrnay  bat  more  animated, 
perhaps,  than  any  movement  drat  Pakstrina  was 
ever  permitted  to  compose,  abounds  with  such 
science  and  contrivance,  as  musicians  can  alone  pro* 
petty  appreciate ;  but  die  general  effect  of  the  whole 
is  so  glorious  and  sublime,  that  k  cannot  but  charm 
into  rapture  the  most  ignorant,  as  well  as  die  moat 
scientific  hearer. 

These  admirable  compositions  were  constantly 
performed  at  St  Paul's  on  the  least  of  the  Sons  of 
tbeOprgy*  from  die  decease  of  die  author  in  1696 
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till  the  year  1713,  when  Handel's  Te  Deum  for  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  was  produced  by  command  of 
Queen  Anpe.  From  which  period,  till  1743,  when 
Handel's  second  Te  Deum  for  the  Battle  of  Det~ 
tingen  was  composed,  they  seem  to  have  been  alter* 
nately  performed.  Since  that  time,  PurcelPs  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate  have  been  but  seldom  executed, 
even  at  the  triennial  meetings  of  the  three  choirs  of 
Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester*  HandelV 
superior  knowledge  and  use  of  instruments,  and  more 
polished  melody,  added  to  the  novelty  of  his  prodao 
tions,  took  such  entire  possession  of  the  national  fa- 
vour, that  Purcell's  Te  Deum  is  now  only  performed 
occasionally  as  an  antique  curiosity. 

Our  author's  theatrical  compositions,  if  we  recol- 
lect the  number  and  excellence  of  his  productions, 
for  the  church,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life,  will  sur* 
prize  by  their  multiplicity.  Of  those  dramas  which 
4re  called  operas,  in  which  music  was  the  principal 
atUurement  held  out  to  the  public,  a  more  detailed 
account  will  be  given  in  speaking  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  musical  drama  in  England  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  language,  music, 
and  performers  on  our  lyric  stage.  . 

Of  his  detached  and  incidental  songs,  dialogues, 
and  scenes,  .  rtbich  were  performed  at  our  na- 
tional theatre,  those  whose  merits  are  most  promi* 
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ton*  wiH  be  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  Oephkus 
Bkitannicus,  or  posthumous  collection  of  hiq 
miacellaneotts  compositions*  But  before  we  enter 
on  an  examination  of  this  work,  it  is  necespary  to 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  chief  part  of  his  tftitra-* 
ntmtal  musk  for  the  play-house  is  included  in  a  pub* 
lication  that  appeared  two  years  after  his  decease* 
under  the  title  of"  A  Collection  of  Ay  res  composed 
for  the  Theatre,  and  on  other  Occasions,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Purcell.  London,  printed  for  France* 
Purcell,  Executrix  of  the  Author,  1697." 

These  Airs  are  in  four  parts,  for  two  violins,  te- 
nor, and.  bass,  and  continued  to  b?.  played  as  over- 
tures, and  act  tunes,  till  they,  were  superseded  b$ 
Handel's  hautbois  concertos,  as  those  were  by  bis 
overtures,  while  Boyce's  sonatas,  and  Arne's  Conk 
positions,  served  as  act-tunes.  N  In  process  of  time 
these  were  supplanted  by  Martini's  concertos  and 
sonatas,  .which,  in  their  turn,  were  abandoned  foe 
t)ie  symphonies  of  Van  Maiden,  and  the, sonatas  of 
the  elder  Stamitz.  Afterwards,  the  trios  of  Cam* 
pioni,  Zanetti,  and  Abel,  came  into  play/  and 
then  the  symphonies  of  Stamitz,  Canabich,  Holtz- 
bauer,  and  other  Germans,  with  those  of  Abel, 
B^ch,  and  Giardini;  which,  having  done  their  duty, 
"  plept  with  their  fathers/'  and  gave  way  to  those  of 
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Vaabell,  Pfcyd,  and  Boechermt,  whieU  are 
gradually  sinking  into  insignificance,,  being  aH  cook 
pletely  eclipsed  *y  the  stupendous  grandeur  of 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Cherubim,  sad  some 
ethers,  whose  symphonic*  are  the  delight  and  admi- 
ration of  the  present  day*  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mm 
steoram,"  so  transitory  is  the  musicien's  fame ! ! 

Parcel}  appears  to  have  composed  introductory 
music  to  most  of  the  plays  that  were  brought  on  the 
stage  daring  his  time.  Hie  publication  by  his*  wi- 
dow above-mentioned,  contains  his  overturn  and 
songs  to  the  following  dramas : 

Jbeinzar,  1677*  The  music  of  this  consists  o€ 
191  overture,  and  eight  airs  or  tunes. 

The  Virtuom  Wife,  1660.  Overture,  and  seven 
airs. 

Indian  Omen*  The  first  movement  of  tikis  over- 
tore  is  equal  to  any  of  Handel's.  There  are  likewise 
two  or  three  trumpet  tones,  well  calculated  for  the 
instrument,  and  a  rondeau  at  the  end,  which  would 
Setm  new,  if  played  in  a  concert  by  a  good 


Diocksum,  or  the  Prophetess,  1690.  The  instru- 
mental music  of  this  English  opera  consists  of  an 
overture  of  two  movements,  the  first  «xcefleKt  in  the 
Jtyle  of  Lutyi ;  also  of  a  prtiudto,  accompaniment 
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to  a  soiig,  trumpet  tme,  air,  hornpipe,  comtry- 
dance,  and  canaries,* 

_•  Ring  Arthur,  1^91. .  Overture,  and  twelve  tune*. 
*    AmphitrimylQQl.  Of ertore,  and  e^ht  tune*. 

Gordian  Knot  untied,  1691.  Overture,  and  seven 
tinea. 

Distressed  Innocence,  or  f  A*  Princess  of  Persia, 
ISQI .  Overture,,  and  seven  tunes*  all  proofs  ef  the 
author's  original  genius. 

T^e  JFairjf  Qti€en,  l€^£.  Tw*  overture^  and  six- 
teen tunes  of  different  kinds.  No.  12,  an  air,  4jn 
£*  is  a  very  curious  canon  on  two  subjects:  the  Jkst 
4neUa  and  base  performing  one,  afcdthe  second  and 
tenet  the  odwr.  There  is  a*  much  accent  and  spirit 
tin  this  composition,  as  if  it  were  in  free  CQunter- 
point. 

The  Old  Bachelor,  lfiQS.  Overture,  and  eight 
itnftesu  • 

-  The  Married  Beau,  y6&*.  Overtur-e,  and  eight 
-tunes,  among  which  ia  a  very  agreeable  air  for  Ae 
trumpet,  a  march,  and  a  hornpipe,  $*ft  are  chaste* 
tetistic  This  hut  k  very  much  in  the  styfe  <rf  a 
Sqmndi  fawdanga. 

■     --     I  .     LJ  I  l-  .   -■     -.  -       '  ■    -   '  '         »  .,    .    I      ■/■■     ■         ,1  '  I*       n.~ 
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The  Double  Dealer,  1694.    Overture,  and  ten 
tunes.     Nos.  6  and  9,  are  pretty  and  curious. 
•     Bdnduca,    1695.     Overture,   and  ten  tunes,  in- 
cluding ■«  Britons  strike  home,"  and  u  To  drms" 
-in  four  parts. 

These  are  the  contents  of  this  posthumous  publi- 
cation. He  likewise  composed  overtures,  act  tunes, 
and  songs,  for  Timon  of  Athens,  1678;  for  Theodo- 
dosius,  in  1680;  for  Dryderis  Tempest,  in  1690; 
and  for  Don  Quizotte,  in  1694. 
'  •  Few  of  Purcell's  single  songs  appear  to  have  been 
'printed  during  his  life.     The  collection  of  his  vocal 
•secular  music,  which  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on 
his  memory,  and  long  rendered  his  name  dear  to  the 
English  nation,  was  published  by  his  widow,  two 
years  after  his  decease,  under  the  title  of  Orpheus 
Britahtnicus.    Here  were  treasured  up  the  songs,  * 
from  which  the  natives  of  this  island  received  their 
-firtt  great  delight  and  impression  from  the  vocal  mu- 
sic of  $  single  tioice.  Before  that  period,  we  had  cul- 
-tivated  madrigals  and  songs  in  parts,  with  diligence 
and  success;  but  in  all  single  songs,  till  those  of 
Purcell  appeared,  the  principal  effects  were  produc- 
ed from  the  words,  and  not  the  melody ;  for  the  airs, 
antecedent  to  PurcelTs  time,  were  as  mis-shapen  as 
if  they  had  been  composed  of  notes  scattered  about 
by  chance,  instead  of  being  cast  in  a  regular  mould* 
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Exclusive  admirers  of  modern  gynijpeftry  and  ele- 
gance may  call  Purcell's  taste  barbsurqus ;  yet,  in  de- 
fiance of  superior  cultivation  and  re^n^raent,  apd  of 
every  vicissitude  of  fashion,  through  all  his  rudeness  , 
and  barbarism,  original  genius,  feeling  and  passion, 
are  and  ever  will  be  discernible  in  his works  by  cam 
did  and  competent  Judges  of  the  art; 

To  this  admirable  collection  are  prefixed  (acCQrdr 
ing  \o  the  custom  of  the  times)  seven  copies  of  verses 
to  his. memory,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  ode> 
written  on  his  death  by  Dry  den ;  this  ode,  was  set  by 
Dr.  Blow,  and  performed  at  the  Concert  Room  in 
York  Buildings:  the  music  was  published  in  1696, 
the  year  after  our  favourite  musician's  decease.  It  is 
composed  of  fugue  and  imitation,  and  is  learned  and 
masterly,  but;  appears  laboured,  and  is  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  essential  requisites  of  invention  and  pa- 
thos ;  while  the  poetry  by  Dryden,  rather  degenerates 
into  the  opposite  extreme*  . 

Dryden  had,  a,  very  particular  attachment  to  our 
admirable  musician,  which  was  not  wholly  generated 
by  his  genius  and  success  in  setting  so  many  of  our 
great  poet's  poems,  but  in  some  measure  from  the 
circumstance  of  Purcell  having  had  the  honour  of 
professionally  instructing  his  lady,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
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Berkshire,  to  whom  Mrs.  Purtell  dedicated  the  Or- 
pheus BriUHnicfrs. 

In  this  dedication,  the  widow  observes,  that  her 
ladyship  had  generously  prevented  her  intended  per- 
formence  of  tfce  duty  she  owed  his  ashes,  by  erect- 
ing a  fair  monument  over  him,  and  gracing  it  with  an 
inscription  which  may  perpetuate  Both  the  marble 
and  his  memory. 

The  following  is  the  inscription,  winch,  from  the 
passage  just  cited,  has  not  improbably  been  attri- 
buted to  Dry  den : 

Here  lies 

Henry  PurceM,  Esquire, 

Who  left  tfiis  fife, 

And  is  gone  to  that  blessed  Place 

"Where  only  his  Harmony 

Can  be  exceeded.  - 
Obiit  21  mo.  die  Novembris, 
Anno  setatis  suae  87  mo. 
Anna  Domini,  1695.     , 

'..  The  public  are  gr*adymddbted±o  Mr.  Corfe,  and 
Dr.  Ckrte  of  Cambridge,  both  of  whom  hare  pob- 
.bahed  very  excellent  selection  from  the  aeedlar 
works  of  this  great,  musician,  nnder  tne  tide  of  The 
Beauties  of  Purcell.    Were  it  not  for  such  occa- 
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siowd^merkjorious  exertions,  on  the  part  of  profo*~ 
iiors,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  stream  of  ob- 
livion would,  in  a  few  years,  draw  into  their  insatia^ 
,  We  vortex  the  productions  of  Purcell, and  even  Han- 
del, their  names,  like  those  of  many  of  their  prede- 
cessors, might  float  awhile  on  the  surface,  when  their 
work*  were  buried  in  the  abyss  beneath. 

Feeling  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  fame  of 
our  truly  English  musician,  and  anxious  to  contribute 
our  mite  .to  draw  die  public  attention  to  a  fair  exami- 
nation of  the  characteristic  and  manly  strains  which 
.  abound  in  every  part  of  his  productions,  we  venture 
to  point  out  to  our  readers  a  few  of  the  beauties  to  be 
met  with  in  both  of  the  works  above-mentioned. 

"  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  Deities/'  opens  with, 
perhaps,  the  best  piece  of  recitative  in  qur  language. 
The  words  are  admirably  expressed  throughout  this 
song,  by  modulation  as  well  as  melody ;  and  there  is  a 
propriety  in  the  changes  of  movement  which  does  as 
much  honour  to  PurcelPs  judgment  as  the  whole 
composition  to  his  genius.  If  ever  it  could  be  said 
of  a  composer,  that  he  had  devance  son  "siecle,  Pur- 
cell  is  entitled  to  that  praise.  The  music  in  King 
Arthur  is  well  known,  and  frequently  performed :  in 
this  there  are  movements,  particularly  in  the  duet, 
,"  Two  daughters  of  this  aged  Stream,"  and  "  Fair- 
est  Isle  all  Isles  excelling"  which  the  lapse  of  a  ceo* 
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tury  has  not  injured.  These  do  not,  perhaps,  contain 
-a  single  passage  which  the  best  of  modern  compo- 
sers would  reject. 

«  From  rosy  Bowers,"  is  said  to  have  u  been  set 
in  his  last  sickness}"  at  which  time  he  seems  to  have 
realized  the  poetical  fable  of  the  Swan,  and  to  have 
sung  more  sweetly  as  he  approached  his  dissertation. 

The  variety  of  movement,  the  artful,  yet  pathe- 
tic modulation,  and  above  all,  the  exquisite  expres- 
sion of  the  words,  render  it  one  of  the  most  affecting 
compositions  extant,  to  every  Englishman  who  re- 
gards music,  not  merely  as  an  agreeable  arrangement 
and  combination  of  sounds,  but  as  the  vehicle  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  voice  of  passion.  To  those  who  un- 
derstand the  full  power  of.  our  language,  and  feel 
the  force,  spirit,  and  shade  of  meaning,  which  every 
word  bears  according  to  its  place  in  a  sentence,  may 
.we  not  venture  to  repeat,  that  this  unrivalled  com- 
position will  have  charms  and  effects,  which,  per- 
haps, Purcell's  music  only  can  produce. 

"  Where  Myra  sings,"  is  a  duet  that  will  ever  be 
•captivating,  as  long  as  the  words  remain  intelligible, 
of  which  he  has  augmented  the  force  by  notes  the 
most  select  and  expressive  that  the  musical  scale  can 
furnish. 

"  Lost  is  my  quiet?  is  another  duet,  still  in  its 
bloom.  And  "  Celebrate  this  Festival"  a  birth-day 
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.  song  for  Queep  May,,  is  still  graceful  and  pleasing, 
'  notwithstanding  its  old-fashioned  thoughts  and  embel- 
lishments. 
"  Til  sail  upon  the  Dog  Star,"  has  all  the  fire  of 
Handel's  prime. 

Mad  Bess  is  a  song  so  celebrated,  that  it  needs  no 
panegyric  or  renewal  of  public  attention,  as  every 
captivating  English  singer  revives  its  memory.* 

"  Let  Casar  and  Urania  line"  was  a  duet  in  a 
Birth  Day  Ode  during  the  reign  of  William  and  - 
Mary,  which  continued  so  long  in  favour,  that  not 
only  while  these  sovereigns  jointly  wielded  the  scep- 
tre, but  even  when  George  the  Second  had  lost  his 


*  The  late  Mrs*  Sheridan  and  Mrs*  Bates  never  gave 
more  exquisite  delight  by  their  admirable  talents,  than 
when  they  regaled  their  friends  with  their  song.  Many 
of  our  readers  remember  Madame  Mara's  excellent  per- 
formance of  it ;  and  we  still  possess  Mrs.  Billington,  no 
way  inferior  to  any  of  her  predecessors,  though  we  have 
to  regret  her  retirement  from  public  life. 

Mr.  Beard,  about  fifty  years  ago,  gained  great  applause 
by  singing  "Rosy  Bowers •"  and  Frasi,  by  ber  perform- 
ance of  Mad  Bess  at  the  concerts  at  Hickford's  Room, 
the  Castle,  and  King's  Arms,  where  Mr.  Stanley  was 
justly  admired  for  his  ingenious  and  masterly  manner  of 

accompanying  them. 
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royal  consort,  and  there  ceased  to  be  a  Urania,  for 
whom  to  offer  up  prayers,  Dr.  Greene,  and  after 
him  Dr.  Boyce,  used  frequently  to  introduce  it  into 
their  own*  and  the  laureat's  new  odes.  The  latter 
part  of  this  duet  is  extremely  beautiful. 

"  I  attempt  from  Love's  Sickness  to  fly"  is  an 
elegant  little  ballad,  which,  though  long  dead,  might 
easily  be  re-animated,  and  brought  into  fashion  by 
the  voice  of  any  favourite  singer,  who  might  be 
disposed  to  try  the  experiment.  ( 

The  short  scene  in  Bonduca,  beginnng  with  the 
words,  "Hear  ye  Gods  of  Britain"  abounds  in  beau* 
ties  of  various  kinds.  The  introductory  sentence 
just  cited  has  anticipated  a  species  of  dramatic  music 
which  has  been  supposed  of  recent  invention.  It  is 
set  in  an  accompanied  recitative  a  tempo,  or  Aria 
parlante. 

It  is  said  that  Queen  Mary  having  expressed  her 
entire  approbation  of  the  old  Scotch  tune,  u  cold 
and  raw"  Purcell  made  it  a  perpetual  bass  to  an 
air  in  the  next  birth-day  ode,  1602,  beginning, "  May 
her  blest  example  chase"  a  piece  of  pleasantry  which 
is  likewise  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  her  Ma- 
jesty asking  for  this  tune,  after  Mr.  Gostling,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  with  Purcell  to  accom- 
pany them  on  the  harpsichord,- had  exerted  their 
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united  talents  to  amuse  so  great  a  personage  with 
compositions,  which  they,  mistakenly,  thought  of 
a  superior  class. 

The  pleasing  melody  and  harmony,  and  the  inge- 
nious design  and  variety  of  movement,  in  the  duet, 
"  1  spy  Celia"  cannot  but  afford  considerable  enter- 
tainment to  PurcelFs  admirers,  and  indeed,  to  the 
admirers  of  English  music  in  general. 

Bonduca,  of  which  he  set  the  songs  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  1695  ;  and  "the  Prophetess,  or  History  of 
Dioclesian,"  which  he  set  entirely  after  it  was  trans- 
formed into  an  opera  by  Dryden,  were  both  originally 
written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  PurcelFs  music 
for  the  last  was  performed  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
1690,  and  published  by  himself  in  score  in  169*1  • 

In  this  opera,  the  ballad  air,  "  What  shall  1  do,  to 
show  how  much  I  love  her  V  after  it  had  done  its 
duty  to  these  words  upwards  of  thirty  years,  became 
the  favourite  tune  in  the  Beggar's  Ofera,  from 
its  first  performance  in  1727,  to  the  present  time, 
where  it  is  adapted  to  the  words,  u  Virgins  are  like 
the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre,"  &c. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  Purcell's  time  any  of 
the  works  of  Corelli  had   been  published  even  in  ' 
Italy ;  and  though,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  they 
might  have  been  brought  hither  and  circulated  in 
manuscript,  yet  they  were  not  sold  at  any  of  our 
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music  shops  till  17 10 ;  so  that  Purcell  had  no  better 
Italian  instrumental  music  to  imitate,  than  that  of 
Bassani,  Torelli,  and  others  inferior  to  them.  Yet 
are  his  sonatas  infinitely  superior  in  fancy,  modula- 
tion, design,  and  contrivance,  to  every  production 
of  that  description  anterior  to  the  works  of  Corelli. 

In  regard  to  his  models  for  vocal  music,  we  may 
discern  his  obligations  to  Carissimi  ra  the  best  of 
his  recitatives,  and  to  Lulli  in  the  worst;  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  admired  StradeuYs  manner  of  writ- 
ing, though  he  scorned  to  pillage  his  passages. 

We  must  not  take  our  leave  of  Purcell's  vocal 
music,  without  a  grateful  memorial  of  his  Catches, 
Rounds,  and  Glees,  of  which  the  humour,  origi- 
nality, and  melody,  were  so  congenial  with  the  na- 
tional taste,  as  to  render  them  almost  the  sole  pro- 
ductions of  that  facetious  character,  in  general  use  for 
nearly  fourscore  years ;  and  though  the  countenance, 
and  premiums  recently  bestowed  upon  this  species 
of  composition,  united  with  the  modern  refinements 
in  melody  and  performance,  have  given  birth  to 
many  Glees  of  a  more  elegant,  graceful,  and  ex- 
alted kind,  than  any  which  Purcell  produced ;  yet 
he  seems  hardly  ever  to  have  been  equalled  in  the 
wit,  pleasantry,  and  contrivance  of  his  Catches* 

We  shall  here  conclude  our  history  of  Henry  Pur- 
cellx  which  we  fear,  by  many  italianized  readers, 
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may  be  considered  already  too  circumstantial.  Had 
his  short  life  been  protracted,  we  might  perhaps  hove 
bad  a  school  of  secular  music  of  our  own,  which  we 
cannot  to  this  day  boast  of.  In  many  instances  he 
has  surpassed  even  Handel,  in  the  expression  of  Eng- 
lish words  and  national  feeling;  and  we  may  fiiirly 
sum  up  his  merits  as  a  musician  in  a  single  sentence. 
His  beauties  in  composition  were  entirely  bis  own* 
while  his  occasional  barbarisms  may  be  considered 
as  unavoidable  compliances  with  the  false  taste  of 
the  age  in  which  he  Jived. 

I  *m,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

.     July  24th,  1813. 

PROGRESS  OP  MtNHC  IN  FTAfcY,   IN  THE  CHURCH 
AND    CHAMBER,    DtffitNC    tHE   dEVENTEENTtt 
•   CENTUfeY.    .  r  -'  ;  -:,! 

:  ...  *  i  l  •  *  i         i 

From  the  year  1600  to  the  preset  time/  dramatic 
music,  which,  occasionally,  includes  almost  every 
species  of  composition,  voctfliand  instrumental,  will 
occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sequel  of  tins  work, 
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fcmtt  it  will  he  necessary  to  treat  the  other  branches 
of  the  aft  m  a  more  summary  way  than  heretofore, 
while  there  was  little  other  music  to  describe  than 
masses  and  madrigals. 

Though  the  learned  and  elaborate  style  both  of  the 
music  of  the  church  and  chamber,  continued  to  be 
cultivated  in  Italy  with  grfeat  diligence,  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  century,  yet  a  revolution  in  favour  of 
melody  and  expression  was  preparing,  even  in  sacred 
music,  by  the  success  of  dramatic  composition,  con- 
sisting of  recitation  and  melodies  for  a  single  voice, 
which  now*  began  to  be  preferred  to  music  of  many 
parts,  in  which  canons,  fugues,  and  full  harmony, 
principally  engaged  the  master's  study,  and  the  hear- 
er's attention. 

About  this  period,  Lunovico  Viadana  has  the 
reputation  of  having  invented  the  indication  of  chords 
by  figures,  in  what  the  Italians  call  the  Basso  conti- 
nuo,  and  the  English  Thorough-bass.  Draudius,  in 
an  ample  list  of  this  writer's  ecclesiastical  composi- 
tions, which  were ,  very,  mjmgroup,  tells  us  of  one 
which  authenticates  his  claim  to  the  invention.  This 
was  a  collection  of  all  his  choral  pieces,  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  parts,  "  with  &  continued  and  general 
"  Bass,  adapted  to the,  organ,  according  to  a  nm 
?.  in  veqtion,  and  useful  for  every  ainger,  as  well  asor- 
H  garnet;  to  Vticb  am  added,  Short  Rules  and  Ex.- 
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"  planations  for  accompanying  a  general  Bass,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  new  Method." 

Viadana,  therefore,  was  the  first  who  composed 
an  Organ  Bass,  different  from  the  voice  part,  in  the 
execution  of  which  the  newly-invented  figures  ena- 
bled the  performer  to  give  the  singers,  the  whole 
harmony  of  the  several  parts  of  a  full  composition 
without  seeing  the  score. 

The  two  Mazzochi,  Domenico  and  Virgilio, 
brothers  and  Romans,  p  were  musicians  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  early  part  of<  the, seventeenth  century. 
Of  Domenico,  yve  shall  have  further  occasion  to 
speak,  as  one  of  the  last  successful  madrigabsts, 
when  the  favour  of  that  species  of  composition  be- 
gan to  decline.  Virgilio  was  principal  Maestro  di 
Capella  to  the  Pope,  and  the  master  of  Bontempi, 
the  musical  historian. 

Frescobaldi,  likewise,  the  celebrated  organist, 
and  composer  of  fugues  for  his  instrument,  in  a 
mqre  clear.and  pleasing  style  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  who  flourished  from  1608  to  1635, 
produced  many  motets  and  masses  for  the  church. 

But  the  two  most  learned  composers  of  this  period, 
were  Geegorio  Allegbj,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Miserere,  which  is  still  sung  in  the  Papal 
Chapel  during  Passion  Week;  and  Obazio  Be- 
NfvoUj  whose  skill  and  dexterity  in  polyphonic 
.  M  5 
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harmony,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  work. 

Ercole  Bernabei,  the  scholar  and  successor 
of  Benevoli  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  instructor  of  the 
admirable  Abate  Steffani,  '  may  be  ranked  among 
the  greatest  masters  of  harmony,  in  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical style.     Being  invited  by  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  to  Munich,  about  the  year  1650,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  that  court,  where  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    These  masters, 
with  many  other  good  harmonists,  in  the  style  of  the 
preceding  century,  supplied  the  churches  of  Italy 
with  innumerable  compositions,  in  which  die  chief 
merit  consisted  in  pure  harmony,  and  die  contrivance 
of  canon,  fugue,  and  imitation,  on  simple  and  often 
insipid  subjects ;  but  to  these  excellencies,  the  beaft 
modern  composers  have  added  melody,  a  more  va- 
ried modulation,  and  not  only  an  attention  to  long 
and  short  syllables,  but  to  the  expression  of  words 
and  sentiment.     In  the  fifteenth  century,    almost 
every  mass  was  composed  upon  the  subject  of  some 
well  known  song  or  ballad ;  but  these  airs  being 
psalmodic,  and  litde  more  lively  and  varied  than 
canto  fermo,  admitted  of  no  greater  variety  of  mo- 
dulation, than  the  ancient  chants  of  the  church,  up- 
on fragments  of  which,    during  die  sixteenth  and 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  construct  the  chief  part  of  choral  music. 
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The  church  style  of  composition}  however,  nit- 
derwent  a  material  alteration  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  nert  only  by  the  imitation  of  dramatic  mu- 
sic, and  the  introduction  of  instrument^  bat  by 
writing  in  transposed  keys,  and  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  scale,  which  too  strict  an  adherence 
to  the  modes  of  the  church  had  occasioned. 

Indeed,  before  this  time,  there  was  no  decision 
of  keys,  either  in  sacred  or  secular  music,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  rules  of  beginning  and  ending  up- 
on the  chord  major  or  minor,  of  some  determinate 
note  of  the  scale. 

Though  much  music  was  produced  during  these 
times,  which  might  please  the  ear  by  the  sweetness 
of  the  harmony,  yet,  previous  to  the  productions 
of  Carissimi  and  Stradella,  nothing  appeared  capa- 
ble of  enchanting  the  heart  by  the  resistless  charm 
of  pathetic  melody.  Of  the  wotks  of  these  eloquent 
ttntitiangfr  who  had  the'unddfinable  power  of  ren- 
dering every  musical  phrase  interesting,  either  by 
melody,  harmony,  or  modulation,  a  particular  ac- 
count will  hereafter  be  given,  in  treating  of  oratorios 
*md  iantatas. 

Domeaico  Mazzochi,  already  mentioned  among 
Aie  last  of  the  successful  madrigalists,  besides  many 
feew  combinations,  first  proposed  several  refine- 
ments in  the  execution  of  ms  madrigals,  and  inrente^ 
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characters  for  cretcendo,  decrescendo,  fa.  Hie  on- 
ly matters  after  him,  who  distinguished  themselves 
•in  dial  line,  were.  Stradelk,  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
fiononcini,  Lotti,  Peeti,  and  Caldara,  of  whom 
-we  shall  hare  occasion  to  speak  among  the  most 
eminent  composers  of  operas  and  cantatas. 

Music,  merely  instrumental,  seems  rarely  to  have 
been  composed  previous  to  the  latter  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  .  Lutes  and  guitars  of  different 
sizes,  were  chiefly  used  in  accompanying  the  voice. 
Viols  and  violins  had, a  similar  employment  .in 
churches :  where  also  that  noble  and  most  compre- 
hensive of  all  instruments,  the  organ,  acquired  new 
dignity  and  attractions,  from  the  masterly  fugues, 
and  execution  of  the  celebrated  FrescobaUi,  in  die 
-early  part  of  that  century.  <    .  >  . 

Giholamo  Frescobaloi  was  k tabve  d£ » Fer> 
ma,  who  settled  at  Rome  earJy  »  life,  urith;  his 
master  Milleville,  where  he  was  elected  nrgnaiat  cf 
St.  Peter's.  AH  the  musical  writers  of  Italy,  kmte 
celebrated  his  talents ;  and  his  works  which.  stiU  ex- 
ist, are  indisputable  vouchers  for- the  truth:  of  rtheir 
encomiums.  Quadrio  says,  that  in  tea  youth  as* 
singer,  he  delighted  every  ear,  and  was>  praised  by 
every  tongue,  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  Bat 
his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  cosaposag  mad 
playing  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  for.  which -be 
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^became  so  renowned,  that  his  works  were  in  the 
baud*  of  all  professors  and  collectors  of  musical 
compositions.  The  fugues  of  Frescobaldi  hare 
great  merit,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  instrumental 

>  music  at  the  period  when  they  were  produced :  the 
subjects  are  marked  and  pleasing,  the  harmony  pure, 
and  the  style  chaste  and  clear. 

Towards  die  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  species  of  learned  and  elaborate  chamber 
duets  for  voices,  began  to  be  in  favour :  the  earliest 
of  these  were  composed  by  John  Bononcini,  and 
published  at  Bologna,  in  16Q1.  Soon  after,  those 
of  the  admirable  Abate  Stbjpfani  were  dispersed 
in  manuscript  throughout  Europe. 

These  were  followed  by  the  duets  of  Clabi, 

Ha2SDEL,MaRCELLO,GaSFAJUN!,LoTT1,Ha2SB, 
**dD$BANTB« 

.  Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  hermtiny, :  ingenuity 

oftde*ign,  and  imitation,  and  masterly  style  of  these 

compositions,  the* e  ia  a  radical  imperfection  in  the 

plan  with  respect  t<>  the  expression  :of  the  words, 

and  propriety  of  two  persons  repeating  and  joining 

M  ftfe  aaotai  complaint  or.  sentiment,  whatever,  it  may 

.  be,  ihslead  of  preserving  two  distinct;  characters,  as 

in  modem  dramatic  duets.     Perhaps,  these  chamber 

,  duets  .were,  originally  intended  as  studii  fox  singers, 
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in  which  the  passages  being  echoed  in  fugue,  excit- 
ed emulation  in  the  performance/ and  furnished  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  rapidity  and  neatness 
of  their  execution,  as  the  comparative  speed  of  two 
racers,  is  best  ascertained  by  their  naming  a  trial. 

Agobtino  Steffani,  a  scholar  of  the  elder 
Bernabei,  was  born  in  1665.  Germans  claim  him 
as  their  countryman ;  yet  Handel)  and  the  Italians, 
say,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Castello  Franco,  in  the 
Venetian  territory. 

During  his  youth  he  was  a  chorister  at  St.  Mark's, 
where  his  voice  was  so  much  admired  by  a  Germap 
nobleman,  mat,  obtaining  Us  dismission,  he  look 
him  to  Munich,  apd  gave  him  an  education,  not 
only  in  music,  under  the  celebrated  Ercole  Berna- 
bei, but  also  in  literature  and  theology  sufficient  for 
priest's  orders.  In  consequence  of  which,  after 
ordination,  he  was  distinguished  by  die  tide  of 
Abate,  which  he  retained  till  late  in  life,  when  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Spiga.  In  1674,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  published  his  Psalms  in  eight  part* ; 
but  his  chamber  duets  are  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works.  Between  the  years  1695.  and  1699,  he  sat 
the  following  Italian  operas  for  die  qourt  of  Hano- 
ver, where  he.  resided  many  years  as  Maestro  di 
Capella:    AUssandre,    Orlando,    Enrico,   Alctik, 
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Alcibiade,  Jtolanta,  and  II  Trionso  del  Fato; 
which  were  afterwards  translated  into  German,  and 
performed  to  his  music  at  Hamburg. 

About  the  year  1724,  after  he  had  quitted  die 
court  of  HanoVer,  where  he  is  said  to  hate  resigned 
his  office,  as  Maestro,  di  Capella,  to  Handel,  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  in  London* 

In  1729,  he  went  into  Italy  to  visit  bis  native 
country  and  relations,  but  returned  the  next  year  to 
Hanover. 

Soon  after,  having  some  business  to  transact  at 
Franckfort,  he  was  there  seized  with  an  indisposi- 
tion, of  which  in  a  few  days  he  died,  in  die  eigh- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  com- 
positions more  correct,  or  fugues  in  wbich  the  sub* 
jects  are  more  pleasing,  than  those  in  a  qolleeiioa 
of  his  duets,  made  for  Queen  Caroline,  and  'now  i* 
die  possession  of  his  Majesty,  amounting  to  nearly 
one  hundred.  The  greatest  singers  of  Italy  used  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  performance  of  them* 
Hie  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Arne,  assured  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, that  she  bad  frequently  heard  Senesino  and 
Strada  sing  them,  during  their  morning  studies. 

Feancesco  Dub  ante,  whose  duets  have  su- 
perseded all  others  in  the  estimation  of  great  singers 
and  professors,  was  Master  of  die  Conservatory  of 
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Sant*  Onofrio  at  Naples,  and  regarded  as  the'  great- 
est harmonist,  as  well  as  the  best  instructor,  of  his 
time.  Among  his  pupils,  he  had  the  honour  to 
number  Pergolesj,  Terradellas,  Piccini, 
Sacchini,  Traetta,  Guglielmj,  and  Paesi- 
ello.  His  masses  and  motets  are  still  in  use,  and 
are  considered  models  of  correct  writing,  by  the  stu- 
dents* of  the  several  conservatorios  of  Naples.  His 
duets  were  formed  from  the  airs  of  his  own  master 
Alessandro  Scarlatti's  cantatas.  They  are  more  in 
dialogue  than  fugue,  or  duo;  but  composed  of  the 
most  select,  beautiful,  and  impassioned  traits  of  me- 
lody, which  the  creative  genius  of  the  elder  Scar- 
latti had  ever  invented;  and  are  put  together  with 
4ach  science,  that  it  seems  as  if  art  and  refinement, 
in  this  species  of  composition,  had  attained  their 
utmost  perfection.  Sacchini,  who  used  to  teach 
those  dueta  to  bis  favourite  scholars,  seldom  finished 
h»  lesson  without  kissing  the  book.  And,  indeed, 
when  well  performed  in  a, select  company,  they  af- 
ford lovers  of  such  refined  and  artificial  composition, 
a  pleasure  the  most  exquisite  that  vocal  music  can 
beatowk  ( 

Concertos,  merely  instrumental  do  not  appear 
to  have  existed  anterior  to  the  tinie  of  Cokelli. 
The  honour  of  this  invention  has  been  assigned  to 
Torelli,  bis  cootejapQrary,  fort  ftpni  no  sufficient 
authority. 
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Giambattsta  Bassani,  of  Bologna,  die  violin 
master  of  Corelli,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
understood  the  full  powers,  and  wrote  with  complete 
success,  for  that  wonderful  instrument. 

Bassani  was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
abilities  in  his  art ;  having  been  not  only  a  success* 
fill  composer  for  the  church,  the  theatre,  and  the 
chamber,  but  also  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
violin. 

I  am,  &,c. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

July  26#A,  1813. 

CO/&ELLI. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  memorable  aera  for  the 
violm,  tenor9  MiAtviUonceilo,  vthsn  die  works  and 
performance  of  (the]  admirable  ;  A&cangelo  Co* 
aelli  rendered  them  uespec'tablp,  and  fixed  their 
•use  and  reputation,  in  all  probability,  as  long  as  the 
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present  system  of  music  shall  continue  to  delight  the 
ears  of  mankind. 

This  moat  excellent  master  had  the  singular  hap*, 
piness  of  enjoying  part  of  his  fame  dining  h»=  life ; 
for;  almost  every  contemporary  musical  writer,  his- 
torian, or  poet, .  naked  their  friendly  beams  in  casfe- 
ing  additional  lustre  on  bis  genius  and  performance: 
mid  Ins  productions  have  contributed  longer  to 
charm  the  lovers  of  music  by  the  mere  powers  of 
the  bow,  without  the  assistance  of  the  human  voice, 
than  those  of  any  composer  that  has  yet  existed. 

Haydn  and  Mozart,  each,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, endowed  with  more  varied  abilities,  and  a 
more  creative  genius,  when  instruments  of  all  kinds 
are  more  perfect,  and  better  understood,  have  cap* 
tivated  the  musical  world  in  a  much  higher  degree. 
But  whether  fhe  duration  of  their  present  justly 
merited  reputation  will  be  equal  to  that  of  Corelli, 
who  reigned  supreme  in  all  concerts,  and  excited 
undiminished  rapture  during  at  least  half  a  century, 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  time,  and  the  increased 
and  daily  increasing  rage  of  depraved  appetites  for 
novelty, 

Corelli  was  born  at  Fusigiiano,  near  Imola,  ia 
the  territory  of  Bologna,  in  February,  165$.  He 
is  said,  by  Adami,  to  baye  received  his  first  instate* 
tions  iu  counterpoint  from  Matteo  Simo^elli,  of  the 
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Papal  Cbapel :  his  violin  master,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  Giambatista  Bassani,  of  Bologna* 
It  has  been  said,  without  authority,  that  Corelli  went 
to  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  but  was  soon  driven 
thence  by  the  jealousy  and  violence  of  Lulli.  That 
he  visited  Germany,  after  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
we  wre  assured  by  Gaspar  Printz,  who-  informs  us, 
that  he  was  in  die  service  of  the  Dukfe  of  Bavaria 
in  1660.  Soon  after  this  period  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  settled  at  Rosae,  where,  about  1683,  be 
published  his  first  twelve  wnatm.  In  1685  the  so* 
coad  set  appeared,  under  the  title  of  BaUetti  da 
Camera,  which  gave  rise  to  the  contsdveray  between 
the  author  and  Paolo  Colonna,  concerning  the  dias- 
tolicsuccession  of  fifths,  between  the  first  treble 
and  the  bass,  of  the.aUemande  in  the  second  sonata. 
In  1690,  Corelli  published  the  third  opera  of  his 
sonatas;  and  in  16Q4  the  fourth,  which,  consisting 
of  movements  fit  for  dancing,  like  the  second,  he 
caUedBalfettidaCaibeilft. 

About  this  time,  the  opera  was  in  a  very  flourish* 
ing  state  set  Homeland  Corelli  led  die  bandy  As  prin- 
cipal violin. 

His  solos,  the  work  by  which  be  acquired  the 
greatest  reputation  during  his  lifetime,  did  no*  ap- 
pear till  the  year  1700,  when  they  were  pnbfiihed 
at  Rome  under  the  following  title:  "  Senate  £  Vio- 
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u  Uno,  I  Fiolone,  e  Cembalo,  Opera"quirita,  parte 
f*  prima,  parte  seconda,  Prdudii,  Alkmande,  Cor- 
«  rente,  Gigke,  Sarabande,  Gavotte,  i  Fo&a." 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  Sophia  Charlotte,  Blec- 
tress  of  Brandenburg.  CorelH's  great  patron  at 
Rome  was  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  the  great  encourager 
of  learning  and  the  polite  arte :  to  whom,  in  1694, 
be  dedicated  his  Opera  quinta ;  and  in  whose  palace 
he  constantly  resided  "  col  spetiosa  carattere  d*attuak 
"  >  Servitor*!'  of  his  eminefcce^  as  be  expresses  him- 
self in  the  -Dedication. 

Crescimbeni,  speaking  of  the  splendid  and  ma- 
jestic Academie,  or  concert,  held  at  Cardinal  Otto- 
•boni's, every  Monday  evening,  says,  that  the  per- 
formance, was  regulated  by  Arcsmgelo  Corelii,  that 
most  celebrated  professor  of  the:  viofia— ^famosis- 
"  sitno:profes3oredi^hlino.fi  •  >  •' 

The.  following  anecdotes  of  this  eminent  musician 
were*  comnttinicatefd  by  Geminiani,  one  of  his 
most  illustrious  pupils,  and:  who  was1  himself  an  eye 
and  an  ear  witness  of  what  he  thus  related. 
-.  .'4ft  the  thrie  when  Corelii  enjoyed  the  highest  re- 
putation, his  fame,  having  reached  the  court  of 
Naples,  excited  a  curiosity  in  the  king  to  hear  his 
perfetmance ;  he  was  consequently  invited,  by  order 
of  has  majesty,  to  that  capital. 
*    Corelii,  with  great  reluctance,  was  at  length  pre? 
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railed  upon  to  accept  die  invitation;  but,  lest  he 
should  not  be  well  accompanied,  be  took  with  him 
his  own  second  violin  and  violoncello.  At  Naples 
he  found  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  several  other, 
masters**  He  was  entreated  to  play  some  of  his 
concertos  before  the  king:  this  he  for  some. time 
declined,  on  account  of  his  whole  band  not  being 
with  him,  and  there  was  no  time,  he  said,  for  a  re-* 
hearsal.  At  length,  however,  he  consented;  and, 
in  great  fear,  performed  the  first  of  bis  concertos* 
His  astonishment  was  very  great  to  find,  that  the 
Neapolitan  .musicians  executed  bis  productions  al- 
most as  accurately  at  sight,  as  his  own  band,  after 
repeated  rehearsals,  when  they  bad  almost  got  them 
by  heart.  "  Si  mom  (says  he  to  Matteo,  his  second 
«  violin)  aNapoli!" 

After  this,  being  again  admitted  into  his  Majesty's 
presence,  and  desired  to  perform  one  of  his  sonatas, 
the  king  found  ap  Adagio  so  long  and  dry,  that  being 


*  Ibis  must  have  happened  about  the  year  1708,.  as 
it  appears  that  Scarlatti  was  settled  at  Rome  from  1709 
to  the  time  of  his  decease.  .  Corelli'&  concertos  appear 
to  have  been  composed  many  years  before  they  were 
published. 
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tired,  he  quitted  the  room,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  Corelli. 

Afterwards,  he  was  desired  to  lead  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  a  masque,  composed  by  Scarlatti,  which 
was  to  be  represented  before  the  king :  this  he  un- 
dertook ;  but  from  Scarlatti's  little  knowledge  of  die 
violin,  Cordis  part  was  somewhat  awkward  and 
difficult—in  one  place  it  went  up  to  F,  and  when 
they  came  to  that  passage,  Corelli  failed,  and  could 
not  execute  it :  but  he  was  astonished  beyond  mea- 
sure to  hear  Petrillo,  die  Neapolitan  leader,  and  the 
other  violins,  perform  with  ease  that  which  had 
baffled  his  utmost  skiH.  A  song  succeeded  this  in 
C  minor,  which  Corelli  led  off  in  C  major.  "  Jjte- 
w eomminciamo"— (let  us  begin  again)  said  Scar- 
latti,  good-naturedly.  Still  Corelli  persisted  id  the 
major  key,  tiU  Scarlatti  was  obliged  to  call  out  to 
him,  and  set  him  right*  So  mortified  was  poor 
Corelli  with  this  disgrace,  and  the  deplorable  figure 
he  imagined  that  he  had  made  at  Naples,  that  he 
stole  back  to  Rome  in  silence.  Soon  after  this,  a 
hautboy  player,  whose  name  Geminiani  could  not 
recollect,  acquired  such  applause  at  Rome,  that 
Corelli,  disgusted,  would  never  again  play  in  public. 
All  these  mortifications,  joined  to  the  success  of 
Valentini,  whose  concertos  and  performance,  though 
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infinitely  inferior  to  those  of  Corelli,  were  become 
fashionable,  threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  melan- 
choly and  chagrin,  as  was  thought  to  have  hastened 
his  death. 

This  account  of  Corelli'?  journey  to  Naples,  is 
not  a  mere  personal  anecdote.  It  throws  light  upon 
the  comparative  state  of  musk  at  Naples  and  at 
Rome  in  Corelli's  time,  and  exhibits  a  curious  con- 
trast between  the  fiery  genius  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  the  meek,  timid,  and  gentle  character  of  Corelli, 
so  analagous  to  the  style  of  his  music. 

In  1712,  his  concertos  were  beautifully  engraved 
at  Amsterdam,  by  Estienne  Roger,  and  Michael 
Charles  le  Cene,  and  dedicated  to  John  William, 
Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine;  but,  alas!  the  au- 
thor survived  the  publication  of  this  admirable  work 
but  six  weeks;  the  dedication  bearing  date  at  Rome 
the  3d  of  December  1712,  and  he  died  on  the  18th 
of  January  1713! 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Rotonda  (the  ancient  Pantheon),  in  the  first 
chapel  on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  of  that  beau- 
tiful temple,  where  a  monument,  decorated  with  a 
marble  bust,  is  erected  to  his  memory,  near  that  of 
the  greatest  of  painters,  RaffireUe,  by  Philip  Wil- 
liam, Count  Palatine  of  die  Rhine,  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  Cardinal  Ottbboni,  on  which  is  the  follow* 
ing  inscription.  - 

D.  O.  M. 

Archangellio  Corellio  a  Fusignafco 

Philippi  WiUelmi  Comitis  Palatini  Rheni 

S.  R.  I.    Priucipis  de  Electoris 

Beneficentia 

Marchioni  de  Ladensburg 

Quod  eximiis  auimi  dotibos 

Et  incomparabili  in  musicis inodubs  peritie  . 

Summis  Pontificibus  Apprimi  earns 

Italia*  atq.  exteris  Nationibug  admirationi  fuerit 

Indulgence  Clemente  XL ,   P.  O.  M« 

Petrus  Cardinalis  Ottobonus  S.  R.  E.  Vic.  Cam. 

Et  Galliarum  Protector 

Lyristse  celeberrimo 

Inter  familiares  suos  jam  din  adscito 

Ejus  nomen  lmmortalitati  commendatus 

M.  P.  C. 

Vixit  Annos  LIX.    Mens.  X.    Dies  XX. 

ObiitlV.    Id.  Jannarii  Anno.  Sal.  MDCGX1II. 

During  many  years  after  CorelliY  decease,  a  so- 
lemn service,  coasiatmg  of  selections  from  bis  own 
works,  was  performed  in  die  Pantheon  by  a  numer- 
ous band;  on  the  anniversary  of  his  funeral.    This 
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solemnity  continued  as  long  as  any  of  his  immediate 
scholars  survived,  to  conduct  the. performance. 

Of  the  private  life,  and  moral  character  of  this  ce- 
lebrated musician,  no  new  information  can  now  be 
obtained ;  tyit  if  we  may  judge  of  his  equanimity  and 
natural  disposition,  by  the  mildness,  sweetness,  and 
even  tenor  of  his  musical  ideas,  his  temper  and  ta- 
lents must  have  equally  endeared  him  to  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  account  that  is  given  of  his  having  amassed 
six  thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  and  of  his  having  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  his  patron,  Cardinal  Otto- 
boni,  savours  more  of  vanity  than  true  generosity ; 
and  the  Cardinal  magnanimously  evinced  his  own 
opinion  of  this  bequest,  by  reserving  only  the  pic- 
tures, and  distributing  the  remainder  of  Corelli's  ef- 
fects among  his  indigent  relations,  to  whom  they  na- 
turally appertained. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  Corelli's  pro- 
ductions, it  may  be  briefly  said,  that  his  Solos,  as'  a 
classical  book  for  forming  the  hand  of  a  young  prac- 
titioner on  the  violin,  have  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
truly  valuable  work,  by  the  most  eminent  masters  of 
that  instrument;  and  it  is  said,  that  his  Opera  quinta, 
on  which  all  good  schools  for  the  violin  have  since 
been  founded,  cost  him  three  years  to  revise  and 

VOL,  II.  N 
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edited.  Tarbni  fo*rri<kl  all  bis  scholars  on  these 
solos;  *nd  Giardini  observed,  that  of  any  two  pu- 
pils df  equal  age  and  abilities,  if  the  one  were  to  be- 
gi&  hb  studies  by  Coreffi,  and  the  other  by  Gemini- 
ani,  or  any  other  eminent  master  whatever,  he  was 
certain  that  the  first  would  become  the  best  per- 
former. 

The  cdficertos  of  Corelli  appear  to  have  withstood 
all  tlje  attacks  of  time  and  fashion,  with  more  firm- 
ness than  any  of  his  other  *orks.  The  harmony  is 
so  pure,  the  parts  ate  so  clearly,  judiciously,  and  in- 
geniously disposed ;  and  die  effect  of  the  whole  from 
a  fotgeband,  so'inajestic,  solenln,  and  sublime,  that 
they  preclude  till  criticism,  and  make  Us  forget  that 
therte  is  any  other  music  of  the  same  kind  existing. 

*  'GeminTani's  character  lif  Corelli,  upon  the  whole,  . 
seems  very  just:     "  His  merit  was  not  depth  of 
i€  learning  like  that  of  his' contemporary,  Alessandro 
"  Scarlatti;  nor  great  fancy,  or  a  rich  invention  in  me- 
41  lbdy  or* harmony;  but  a  nice  ear,  and  most  delicate 

*  taste,  whieh  'led  hith  to  select  the  most  pleasing 
«  melodies  ahd  harmonies,  and  to  construct  the  part 
u  sb  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect'  upon 
*'  ffie  ear."  f  At  the  time  of  CorelH's  greatest  repu- 
tation,-Gemmiani  a*sked  Scarlatti  what  he  thought  of 
liitn ;  who  answered,  that "  be  found  nothing  greatly 
"  to  admire  in  his  composition,  but 'Was  extremely 
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"  struck  with  the  manner  in  whjch  he  plfiy^d  h& 
"  concertos,  and  his  nice  management  of  hip  A>fuid» 

the  uncommon  accuracy/  of  whppe  performance 
"  gave  the  concertos  an  amazing  effect,  even  to.  th$ 
"  eye,  as  well  as  to  the  ear;  for/'  continued  G^i- 
niani,  "  Corelli  regarded  it  as  essential  to  a  band* 

that  their  bows  should  all  move  exactly  tog^thfir, 

all  up,  or  all  down;  so  that  at  his  rehearsal* 
"  which  constantly  preceded  every  public  perform- 
"  ance  of  his  concertos,  he  would  immediately  stop 
"  the  band,  if  he  saw  an  irregular  bow." 

There  was  little  or  no  melody  in  instrumental  mu- 
sic before  Corelli's  time ;  and  though  he  has  more 
grace  and  elegance  in  his  Cantilena  than  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  though  slow  and  soleipn  movements 
abound  in  his  work£,  yet  must  they  be  confessed 
destitute  of  true  pathetic  and  impassioned  melody. 
However,  when  we  recollect  that  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  we  shall,  in  spite  of  this  deficiency,  ad- 
mire ajid  wonder  at  their  grace  and  elegance,  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  tjie  principle  of  their 
ease  and  simplicity,  which  have  conferred  longsiaJty 
on  the  works  of  Corelli.  His  productions  continued 
longer  in  unfading  favour  in  England,  where  they 
still  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  esteem,  than 

N  2  ;  < 
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even  in  his  own  country,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  ' 

They  have,  however,  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  superior  genius  and  talents  of  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  Cherubini,  who,  in  the  idea  of 
the  generality  of  our  musical  readers,  will  probably, 
and  perhaps  justly,  be  considered  to  have  left  at  an 
immeasurable  distance,  the'  comparatively  humble 
efforts  of  their  laborious  predecessors. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

July  29,  1813. 

PROGRESS    OF   THE   VIOLIN,    DURING    THE 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

After  the  publication  of  Corelli's  works,  the  vio- 
lin increased  in  favour  throughout  Europe.  There 
was  scarcely  a  town  in  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  where  some  distinguished  performer 
on  that  instrument  did  not  reside. 

The  most  popular  of  these  was  Don  Antonio 
Vivaldi,  Maestro  di  Capella  of , the  Conservatory 
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della  Pieti,  at  Venice,  "  His  Cuckoo  Concerto" 
says  Dr.  Buroey,  "  during  my  youth,  was  ^  wqu- 
u  der  and  delight  of  all  frequenters  of  country  con- 
"  certs;  and  Woodcock,  one  of  the  Hereford  Waits, 
"  was  sent  for  far  and  near  to  perform  it."  If  acute 
and  rapid  tones  be  evils,  Vivaldi  has  much  of  the  sin 
to  answer  for.  His  title  of  Don  was  derived  from  his 
clerical  character.  "  It  is  very  usual/'  says  Mr. 
Wright,  in  his  Travels  through  Italy  from  1780  to 
1722,  "  to  see  priests  play  in  the  orchestras.  The 
"  famous  Vivaldi,  whom  they  call  Prete  Rosso,  very 
"  well  known  among  us  for  his  concertos,  was  a 
"  topping  man  among  them  at  Venice." 

It  was  the  Roman  school,  however,  formed  by 
Corelli,  which  produced  the  greatest  composers  and 
performers  on  the  violin  which  Italy  could  boa^t, 
during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  last  century. 

Gemini  ani,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
scholars,  having  arrived  here  in  1714,  the  year  after 
Corelli's  death,  and  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  sufc 
sequent  life  in  this  kingdom,  shall  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed  in  that  part  of  our  work,  in  which  the 
musical  transactions  of  our  own  country  are  re* 
corded. 

Lorenzo  Somis,  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  was  regarded  in  Italy  as  of  Co^ 
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rdH^s  schodi,  a  little  modernized  after  the  model  of 
¥iVfil<fc 

-  He  #«s  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
fostrurrierrt  of  his  tittie ;  but  his  chief  professional 
honour  is  the  hatih£  formed  among  his  scholars 
fttth  a  performer  as  Giardini. 
>  Wfc  ttre  iiow  arrived  at  the  admirable  GtnsEi*p£ 
TA  btiKi,  who  was  so  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  foL 
loWer  of  CbreHiV  precepts  and  principles,  that  during 
thezenithbf  hwowh  re£utation,he  refused  to  teach  any 
bthertousie  tohis  pii^Jls,  till  they  had  studied  theOpera 
Qaiiita,  or  Sbhs  df  Ctirelfi.  Pasqualino  Bini, 
one  of  his  favoiirite  scholars,  by  those  means  became 
ttdatiy  &  good  a  fjfeyer  as  himself.  Tta  style  of  Tar- 
to,  'tattgctt&igtti  Sa^io,  ByBfe6ii  represented  by 
1%  contemporaries  ks  inihiitable,  and  Was  almost,  in 
their  idea,  supernatural.  He  formed  the  greatest 
School  that {he  musical  world  had  then  known.  His 
ft vbuHte  pupirs  were  Bi;Ni  arid  Nardini;  who,  in 
iAkfa  torn,  formed  scholars  of  great  abilities,  who 
Contributed  to  spread  his  reputation,  and  manner  of 
flaying,  all  over  Europe* 

Ferrari,  of  Cremona,  was  also  the  immediate 
disciple  of  Tartini,  but  afterwards  established  a  style 
8f  his  oWn. 
'   Tattioft  first  master' was  an  obscure  musician  of 
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the  name  of  Giulio  di  Terui,  who  afterwards  changed 
places  with  Tartini,  and  became  his  scholar.  This 
circumstance  Mr.  Wiseman  bod  from  Tartini  him* 
se]f,  who.  used  tp  say,  that  he  had  studied  very  little 
till  after  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

Tartini  changed  his  style  in  1744,  from  extreme 
difficulty  to  grace  and  expression.     Bini,    above- 
mentioned,  was  recommended  to  him  at  the  age  of* 
fifteen,  by  Cardinal  Qlivieri. 

Tartini,  finding  him  not  only  a  youth  of  a  happy 
disposition  for  music,  but  also  of  excellent  morals, 
had  a  very  great  affection  for  him.  This  young  mu- 
sician practised  with  such  assiduity,  that  in  three  or 
four  years  he  vanquished  the  most  difficult  of  Tarti- 
ni's  compositions,  and  executed  them  with  greater 
force  tfcaa  the  author  himself. 

When  he  had  finished  Jris,  studies,  his  patron,  Car- 
dinal Olivieri,  took  him  to  Rome,  where  he  asto- 
nished all  the:  professors  by  his  performance,  par- 
ticularly Montagnabi,  at  that  time  the  principal 
performer  on  the.  violin  in  that  city ;  and  it  was  gene- 
Tally  believed,  that  Moutagnari  was  so  mortified  by 
the*  superiority,  as  to  have  -died  of  grief! 

Bini  having  been  informed  that  Tartini  had 
changed  hid  style  and  taste  in  playing,  returned  to 
Padua,  where  he  placed  himself  for  another  year 
under  that  excellent  and  worthy  master;  at  the  end 
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of  which  period,  so  intense  had  been  his  application, 
that  he  played  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  ex- 
pression truly  wonderful. 

It  was  after  his  return  to  Rome,  thatTartini  re- 
commended Mr.  Wiseman  to  him  as  a  scholar,  in 
the  precise  following  words,  which  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  this  great  master's  modest  and  ingenu- 
ous disposition :  "  Io  h  mando  a  un  mio  scolare  eke 
"  suona  piU  di  me,  e  me  neglorio,  per  esaere  un  artgeio 
"  di  costume,  ereligw$o."—"  I  recommend  liim  (Mr. 
"  Wiseman)  to  a  scholar  of  mine,  who  plays-  better 
"  fhan  myself;  and  1  am  proud  of  it,  as  be  is  an 
"  angel  in  religion  and  morals."  A  character,  which 
Mr.  Wisemali  assured  Dr.  Buraey,  was  strictly  con- 
formable to  truth. 

Guiseppe  Tartiju  was  born  at  Pirano,  in  the 
province  of  Istria,  in  April,  1692-  His  father,  bay- 
ing been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  cathedral  church 
at  Parenza,  had  been  ennobled  in  reward  for  bis 
piety.  Guiseppe  was  originally  intended  for  tine 
law,  but  mixing  music  with  his  other  studies,  during 
the  course  of  his  education,  it  soon  tyrannised  over 
the  whole  circle  of  sister  sciences.  This  is  not  ao 
[surprising  as  another  strong  propensity,  which  dur- 
ing bis  youth  greatly  occupied  his  attention. 

This  was  fencing,  an  art  sot  likely  to  become 
necessary  to  tbe  safety  or  honour  of  a  man  of  sa 
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pious  and  pacific  a  disposition,  engaged  in  a  civil 
employment;  and  yet  he  is  said,  even  in  this  art, 
to  have  equalled  the  master  from  whom  he  received 
instructions.  In  1710,  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Pudua,  to  pursue  his  studies  as  a  civilian ;  but 
before  he  was  twenty,  having  married  without  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  they  wholly  abandoned  him, 
and  obliged  him  to  wander  about  in  search  of  an 
asylum ;  which,  after  many  hardships,  he  found  in 
a  convent  at  Assisi,  where  he  was  received  by  a 
monk,  his  relation,  who,  commiserating  his  misfor- 
tunes, let  him  remain  there  till  something  better 
could  be  done  for  him.  Here  be  practised  the  violin 
to  keep  off  melancholy  reflections ;  but  being  disco- 
vered on  a  great  festival,  in  the  orchestra  of  the  con- 
vent, by  the  accident  of  a  remarkably  high  wind, 
which  forcing  open  the  doors  of  the  church,  blew 
aside  the  curtain  of  the  orchestra,  and  exposed  all 
the  performers  to  the  sight  of  the  congregation;  be- 
ing thus  recognised  by  a  Paduan  acquaintance,  dif- 
ferences were  accommodated,  and  he  settled  with 
his  wife  for  some  time  at  Venice.  This  lady  was  of 
the  true  Xantippe  breed ;  but,  as  fortunately,  poor 
Tartmi  was  very  Socratic  in  -wisdom,  virtue,  and 
patience,  her  reign  was  unmolested  by  any  domes- 
tic war,  or  useless  opposition  to  her  supremacy.  > 
During  his  residence  at  Venice,  the  celebrated 
N5 
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Veracini  arrived  in  that  city :  his  performance  awak- 
ened an  extraordinary  emulation  in  Tartmi,  who, 
though  he  was  acknowledged  td  "have  a  powerful 
hand,  had  never  heard  a  great  player  before,  or  con- 
jceived  it  possible  for*the  bow  to  possess  such  varied 
3>bwers  of  energy  and  expression. 

He  therefore  quitted  Venice  the  next  day,  and 
rprdcedded .  to  Ancdna,  in  order  to  study  the  nse  of 
ihe  bow  in  greater  tranquillity,  and  with  more  con- 
venience, than  at  Venice,  as  he  had  a  place  assigned 
iiin  in  the  opera  orchestra  of  that  city.  This  hap-, 
ipened  in  1714,  the  year  ita  which  he  discovered  the 
[phenomenon  of  the  third  sound.*  Here  too,'  during 
-the  carnival  of  the  same  year,  he  heard  and  per- 
ceived f the  extraordinary  effeCts^ofii  piece  of  simple 
recitative,  which  he  mentions  in  his  Trattato  di 
Musica.  It  was  likewise  during  his  residence  at 
Ancona,  that  by  diligence  and  practice  he  acqitired 
reputation  sufficient;,  to  entitle  him  in  1721,  to  an 
invitation  to  die  distinguished 'place  of  first  violin, 
and  master  of  the  band,  to  the  celebrated  church  tif 


*  This  phenomenon,*  which  has  not  yet  been  accounted 
Tor,  Consists  in  the  united  sounds  of  two  notes;  'as1  for 
example,  CParid  £  comprehending  the  sound  of  C,  orthe 
fcfthTidow. 
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St  Anthony  of  i  Padua.  By  this  time,  his  fame  was 
so  far  extended,  that  he  had  repeated  offers  from 
Paris  and  London,  to  visit  those  capitals ;  but  by  a 
singular  species  of  devotion  and  attachment  to  his 
paWw  «tint,  to  whom  he  consented  himself  and 
Us  instrument,  he .  constantly  declined  entering  into 
any  otter  usefrice*  •    ' » 

By  the  year  1738,  he  had  made  many  excellent 
scholars,  and  established  a  system  of  practice  for 
ttudents  on  the  violin,  that  was*  celebrated  ail  over 
Europe,  and  which  increased  m  reputation  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  What  has  already  been  observed  in 
regarcT  to  the  superiority  of  modern  compositions  for 
the  violin,  over  those  of  Corelli,  in  point  of  spirit 
and  fire,  applies  equally  to  Tar^ini;  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  took  Corelli  for  his. model.  This  admi- 
rable musician,  and  worthy  man,  died  on  the  2pth 
of  February,  1770,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Padua,  where  he  had  resided  nearly  fiffy 
years,  and  was  not  only  regarded  as  its  most  attrac- 
tive ornament,  but  as  a  phUosopher  ^nd  a  sa^nt.*  . 


*  Moe$  of  our  readers  iave  probably  heard  of  *§  The 
"Itevii/s  Sokatju"  Monsieur  tie  la  Lande  informs 
ns,  that  he  haiLfrom^Taruni's  own  mouth  the  following 
singular  anecdote,,  which  shews,  to  .what  a  degree  his; 
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Francesco  Maria  Veracini,  and  fan  coin 
temporary,  Tartini,  were  regarded  is  their  day,  as 


imagination  was  inflamed  by  the  genius  of  composition*. 
"  He  dreamed  one  night  in  1713,  that  he  had  made  a 
"  compact  with  the  devil,  who  promised  to  be  at  his 
"  service  on  all  occasions ;  and  daring  this  vision,  every 
u  thing  sncceeded  according  t*  his  mind ;  his  wishes 
"were  prevented,  and  his  desires  always  surpassed  by 
"  the  assistance  of  his  new  servant.  In  short,  be  una- 
•'  gined  that  he  presented  the  devil  his  violin,  in  order 
"  to  discover  what  kind  of  a  musician  he  was;  when, 
"  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  heard  him  play  a  solo 
"vso  singularly  beautiful,  which  he  executed  with  such 
"  superior  taste  and  precision,  that  it  surpassed  all  the 
"  music  which  he  had  ever  heard  or  conceived  in  hislife. 
"  So  great  was  his  surprise,  and  so  exquisite  his  delight, 
<V  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
"  breathing.  He  awoke  with  the  violence  of  his  sensa- 
'••  tions,  and  instantly  seized  his  fiddle,  in  hopes  of  ex* 
"  pressing  what  he  had  just  heard,  but  in  vain.  He^ 
"  however,  then  compased  a  piece,  which  is,  perhaps, 
"  the  best  of  all  his  works,  and  called  it  the  Devil's  So- 
*'  rmtm  ;  bat  it  was  so  inferior  to  what  his  sleep  had  pro- 
«  duced,  that  he  declared  he  would  have  broken  his  in- 
««  strument,  and  abandoned  music  for  ever,  if  he  coutt 
m  bave  subsisted  by  any  other ; 
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the  greatest  masters  of  that  instrument  that  had  ever 
appeared.  Their  abilities  were  not  confined  to  the 
mere  excellence  of  their  performance,  but  extended 
equally  to  composition,  in  which  they  both  mani- 
fested great  genius  and  science.  But  whatever  re* 
semblance  there  may  have  been  in  the  professional 
skill  of  these  two  masters,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
two  men  to  be  more  dissimilar  in  disposition.  Tar- 
.  Urn  was  so  humble  and  timid,  that  he  was  never 
happy  but  in  obscurity ;  while  Veracini  was  in  an 
equal  degree  vain-glorious* 

Being  at  Lucca,  at  the  time  of  La  festa  della 
Croce,  which  is  celebrated  every  year  on  the  14th 
of  September,  when  it  is  customary  for  the  principal 
professors  of  Italy,  vocal  and  instrumental,  to  meet, 
Veracini  put  down  his  name  for  a  solo  concerto; 
but  when  he  entered  the  choir,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  principal  place,  he  found  it  already 
occupied  by  Padre  Girolamo  Laurenti,  of  Bologna; 
who  not  knowing  him,  as  he  had  been  some  years 
in  Poland,  asked  him,  where  he  was  going  ?  Vera- 
cini answered,  to  the  place  of  first  violin.  Laurenti 
then  told  him,  that  he  had  been  always  engaged  to 
fill  that  post  himself;  but  that  if  he  wished  to  play 
a  concerto,  either  at  vespers  or  during  high  mass, 
he  should  have  a  place  assigned  him.  Veracini, 
with  great  contempt  and  indignation,   turned  his 
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bacJc,on  bm,  .&&  went  to  the  Joweat.  pbpe  in  Jht 
^cbestra*  la  that  part  of  the  service,  in  which 
,Lanrenti  ,pcprformcid  bis  concerto,  he.did  not  play  a 
note*  but  fis,tened  with  great  attention;  apd  being 
called  ppon,  .would  pot  ,play  a  concerto,  but  request 
ed  die  old  father  would  ,paruut  himto  play  a  solo 
at  the  bottom  of  the  choir,  d#fliring  Lmtejb,  the 
violoncellist  pf  Tu^n,  to  accompany  him ;  .  wheu  be 
played  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  "e.uuw/" 
in  d^e  public  church. 

And  whenever  he  was  aboutto^malce,  a  close,  h# 
turned,  toLaurenti,  and  called  out,  «f  Cpsi  si  wona  per 
fare  il  prima  violino"-— ^,tbis  is  the  w$y;to  play  the 
first.fifldle."  Many  silly  stories,  of  a  sjrniJardescrif*- 
tiop,  are  handed  about  Italy  concerning  the  arro- 
gance of  this  performer,  who  was  usually  compli- 
mented with,  the  title. of  Capopazzp. 

Veracini  would  instruct  no  one^  except  a  nephew 
who  died  young.  The  only,  master,  he  ,hajd,bimg$lf 
in  his  youth,  was  Antonio  Vf racini  of  FJprejjfie  > 
.but  by  travelling  all  over  Eiu^pe,,  be  acquired  ^  style, 
of  playing  peculiar  to  himself.  ,  Besides  .being  in 
Xke  service  of  the  King  of  Poland, ;  be  t  was ,  a  consi- 
derable time  at .  different  cQurjts  of  Germany, .  and 
twice  ip  England,  where,during  the  time  of  FaxineHv 
(h$c0H>posed  seveyal  operas.  Burn*yj»entijcfcns  hav- 
ing  towejf  \m&  Jam  lttdaiMnd.ata^o^ceitiB 
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Hickfbrd's  room,  in  such  a  bold  and  masterly  man* 
aer,  as  he  bad  never  (before  -witnessed.  Scon  after 
this,  VeraciHi  was  1  shipwrecked,  and  lest  his  two 
femous  *  Steiner  violins,  esteemed  the  best  in  •  die 
wofW,  and  aH  bis  effects.  In  bis  usual  light  way, 
heused  to*  eatt  one  of  these  instruments  St.  Peter, 
and  the  ether  St.  Paul. 

As  *  composer,  be  bad  certainly  a  great  share  of 
whim  and  caprice,  but  he  buik  his  freaks  on  a  good 
foundation.  The  peculiarities  in  bis  performance 
were  bis  bow+hand,  hia  shake,  his  learned  arpeggio^, 
end  atone  so  loud  and  clear,  that  it  could  <  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  tbrough  the  most  numerous  band  of  a 
church  or  theatre. 

Veraeini  and  Vmljui  had:  the  honour  to  be.  thought 
nttd,  for  attempting  in  their  works  and  performance^ 
whatraanyitsoberfetttkmjra  has  since  done  uncen- 
sured;  but  both  these  musicians  happening  to  be 
gifted  with  more  fancy  and  more  execution  than 
their  neighbours,  were  considered  insane,  as  Friar 
Bacon  on  account  of  his  superior  science  was  re- 
puted a  magician,  and  Galileo  persecuted  as  a  he- 
retic. 

Boccherini,  who  was,  according  to  Burney, 
still  living  at  Madrid  in  1787,  and  whose  instrument 
was  the  violoncello,  has  perhaps  supplied  the  per- 
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formers  on  bowed  instruments,  and  lovers  of  music, 
with  more  excellent  compositions  than  any  master 
of  the  last  century,  anterior  to  Haydn.  His  pro- 
ductions are  at  once  bold,  masterly,  clear,  and  ele- 
gant. There  are  movements  in  bis  works  in  every 
style,  and  in  the  true  genius  of  the  instruments  for 
which  he  wrote,  that  place  him  high  in  rank  among 
the  greatest  masters,  who  have  ever  written,  for  the 
violin  and  violoneello.  We  rarely  meet  with  instru- 
mental music  more  ingenious  and  pleasing  than  his 
quintetts,  in  which  invention,  grace,  modulation,  and 
good  taste,  conspire  to  render  them,  when  well  exe- 
cuted, a  treat  for  the  most  refined  hearers  and  cri- 
tical judges  of  musical  composition. 

Giaroini,  having  resided  upwards  of  thirty  years 
in  England,  a  tribute  to  his  great  abilities  will  here? 
after  be  given,  in  relating  the  musical  transactions  of 
our  own  country. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XL. 

July  SOth,  1815. 

PROGRESS  OF  MUSIC  IN  GERMANY,    DURING  THE 
SEVENTENTH    CENTURY. 

Considerable  was  the  number  of  musicians  who 
distinguished  themselves  throughout  this  extensive 
empire,  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  works  of  many  of  them  are  irrecoverably 
lost,  and  their  talents  forgotten,  even  by  their  coun- 
trymen :  a  dry  list  of  their  empty  names  would  there- 
fore be  equally  uninteresting  and  uninsfructtve  to  our 
readers. 

The  Lutheran,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  being  alike  favourable  to  ecclesiastical  mu- 
sic, and  the  princes  of  Germany  great  patrons  of 
every  species  of  secular  productions  in  the  art,  will 
very  naturally  account  for  the  zeal  and  success,  with 
which  it  has  been  cultivated  and  encouraged  in  that 
country ;  where,  as  music  in  almost  all  the  common 
schools  of  every  city,  town,  and  village,  forms  a 
part  of  general  education,  every  inhabitant  of  Ger- 
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many,  gifted  with  genius,  has  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing and  improving  it  in  very  early  youth. 

The  number,  size,  and  excellence  of  the  organs 
erected  in  the  churches  of  Germany,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  diligence  and  emulation  in  the  or- 
ganists; and  as  the  passion  for  learned  and  poly- 
phonic music  was  not  so  early  discountenanced  by 
a  partiality  for  simple  melody,  in  the  cultivation  <rf 
the  musical  drama,  in  this  country,  as  in  Italy,  the 
reign  of  harmony  and  fugue  continued  much  longer 
uninterrupted.  Mattfaffpn  has  published  a  list  of 
the  most  celebrated  organists  of  Germany.— As 
their  hard  names  would  a&wd  little  icnlertainnieqti  to 
tb&gtittsality  of,  our  leaders,  w*  Wg  leave  to  refer 
the  more  curious  to  Jthe  ^elaborate  work  of  that  $ek~ 
brated  antagonist  of  Handel. 

Very  early  ia  jAe  gewatemth  century,  >Qbeka* 
were  occasionally  performed  at  the  courts  ^of  the 
ficrman  pntcis,  both  in  their  own.  language,  and  in 
Italian* 

,  In  16^7,  the  eminent  Martin  Gpitz,  whom  th* 
Gerrnans  calL  the  father  of  their  drama,  translated 
the  qpera  of  Dafne  from  the  Italian,,  which  was  *ei 
to  music  by  the  Chapel  Master,  Schiitz,  and  per- 
famed  theatrically  at  the  court  of  J)readea,  on  oo 
caaion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Electees  sister,  with 
the.  landgrave  of  Hesse,  George  the  Second* 
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In  1635,  Judith,  an  opera,  by  the  same  poet,  was 
set  and  performed  in  the  same  manner.  And  in 
1653,  an  Italian  opera,  written  and  set  by  Benedetto 
Ferrari,  called  L'Inganno  d'Jmore,  was  performed 
at  Ratisbon. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  passionately  fond  of  Ita- 
lian poetry  and  music,  is  said,  by  Quadrio,  not  only 
to  have  been  the  constant  patron  of  both,  but  to 
have  himself  written  and  set  to  music,  many  beautiful 
canzonet*  and  madrigals. 

This  prince,  early  in  his  reign,  retimed  in  hi* 
service  the  Italian  lyric  poet-Minato,  wad  the  com- 
poser Antonio  ©rag hi,  to  write  and  set  operas 
for  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna.* 

The  fest  Italian  opera  performed  at  Munich,  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  Jtekiai&e  Regia  ffirfacipessa  di 
Sum,  se*  by  GiULia  -R**a,  Medko  Vtntuano. 
But  the  ftrtt  exhibited  on  a  pubhc  stage  was 
Theile's  Adam  and  Eve,  in  1678,  at 'Hamburg, 
m  the  German  language ;  and  the  second,  Orontes, 
,  in  the  aatne  year.  The  operas  that  were  performed 
subsequent  to  this  period,  are  recorded  m  Marpurg'* 
Historical  and  Critical  Essays  on  Musical  Subjects, 
and  were  very  numerous.  In  1694,  Keiser,  Bren- 
He*,  and  Krieger,  began  to  compose  for  the  Ham- 
burg Theatre ;    and  in  l€g6>  the  operas  of  the  ad* 
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mirable  Abbate  Stefiani,  which  he  had  set  in  Italian 
for  the  court  of  Hanover,  began  to  be  translated, 
and  performed  in  the  German  language  at  Hamburg, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Airs,  which  were  usually 
sung  in  Italian.  This  absurd  custom  prevailed  in 
several  parts  of  Germany,  so  late  as  die  year  1733, 
when  Graun  set  his  opera  of  Pharao,  the  Gian- 
guir  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  for  the  theatre  at  Brunswick, 
of  which  only  the  recitatives  were  translated  into 
German,  while  the  airs  were  set  and  sung  in  the  ori- 
ginal language. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  according  to 
Riccoboni,  in  his  General  History  of  the  Stage, 
the  performers  in  the  German  operas  at  Hamburg 
were  all  tradesmen :  your  shoemaker  was  frequently 
the  first  performer  on  the  stage ;  and  you  might  have 
bought  fruit  and  sweetmeats  of  the  same  girl,  whom 
the  night  before  you  saw  in  the  character  of  Armid* 
or  Semiramis. 

This  may,  perhaps,  have  been  literally  true  in  the 
infancy  of  the  musical  drama  in  that  town;  and 
even  later,  some  of  the  inferior  characters  may  have 
been  personated  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Ricco- 
boni :  but  afterwards,  it  is  well  known,  that  Matthe- 
son  was  many  years  a  performer  in  those  operas; 
and  the  justly  celebrated  composer  Hasse,  before 
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he  went  to  Italy,  was  a  tenor  singer  on  the  Hamburg 
stage,  in  the  operas  of  Keiser.* 

The  Violin  seems  to  have  been  in  general  use, 
and  more  cultivated  in  Germany,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
This  appears  by  the  number  of  performers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Walther,  have  excelled,  and  the  numerous 
pieces  published  for  that  instrument,  which  he  has 
recorded  in  his  Dictionary,  where  we  frequently  find 
solos,  sonatas,  and  concertos,  expressly  composed 
for  it,  before  such  productions  were  thought  of  else- 
where. 

The  admirable  Keiser  lived  till  the  year  1739. 
tThis  great  musician,  the  first  master  of  Hasse,  was 
born  at  Weissenfels,  in  1675.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  entered  of  that  University, 
and  distinguished  himself  early  in  life.  He  began 
to  cultivate  music  in  that  city,  but  was  chiefly  his 
own  master,  forming  himself  upon  the  Italian 
school,  and  studying  the  best  productions  of  that 
country.     His  first  attempt  at  composition  was  a 


*  This  custom  is  not  confined  to  Hamburg,  or  even 
4o  Germany.  The  writer  of  this  note  perfectly  well 
remembers  to  have  been  present,  in  the  Carnival  of  the 
.year  1792,  at  a  theatrical  entertainment,  extremely  well 
performed,  by  the  tradesmen  of  Loretto. 
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pastoral,  called  tmma,  for  WolfenbuUle.  Basiiius, 
his  first  opera  for  Hamburg,  was  performed  in  1694, 
with  very  great  applause :  Atoms  was  the  next, 
which  gave  equal  satisfaction.  But,  according  to 
Mattheson,  whatever  music  he  aet  to  weeds  on  die 
subject  of  Love,  wag  peculiarly  excellent.  Circe 
was  bis  last  opera,  performed  in  1754,. and  was  die 
one  hundred  and  eighteenth  which  this  indefatigable 
artist  had  produced. 

Exclusive  of  his  dramatic  works,  he  composed 
innumerable  divertimenti,  aewnaic,  and  cantatas. 
Fancy  and  originality  were  the  characteristics  of  all 
bis  productions,  as  they  have  since  been  .in  most  of 
the  compositions  of  the  immortal  Haydn*  In  fact, 
the  vigour  of  a  fertile  imagination,  corrected  by 
study  and  experience,  is  discernible  in  all,  the  effu- 
sions of  the  inexhaustible  Keiser. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  many  other  com* 
posers  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  whose  work*  have 
perished,  as  far  as  harmony  and  diligence  could 
carry  tbem,  were  superior  to  all  other  musicians  of 
the  time.  But  during  the  last  and  present  centu- 
ries, by  a  more  frequent  intercourse  with  Italy,  and 
the  best  vocal  performers  of  that  country,  together 
with  the  establishment  of  Italian  operas  m  all  the 
fprincipal  courts  of  Germany,  Jto  inhabitants  ,qf  that 
vast  empire  have  cultivated  4KAXnu mental  31  vwp 
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to  a  degree  <rf  refinement  and  perfection,  imattained 
during  way  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  art; 
and  have  not  only  supplied  their  own  country  with 
innumerable  excellent  musicians,  but  have  even  fur- 
ritabed  Italy)  and  every  oiher  part  of  Europe,  with 
professors,  .whose  genius  and  abilities  have  been  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  all  true  judges  of  composi- 
tion and  performance. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XU 

July  31,  1813. 

STATE    OF   MtJSTC    IN    FRANCE,    DURING   THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Mfcslfc  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  culti- 
vated in  ftis  kingdom,  till  the  operas  of  Lufli  were 
honoured  with  the  patronage  of  Loins  the  Four- 
teenth, and  excited  (he  attention  of  the  public. 

France  had  not  Sufficiency  recovered  from  thfe 
fautors  of  a  long  and  bloody,  civil  and  religious  war, 
to  make  math  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  during 
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the  life  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  immediate  suc- 
cessor, however,  of  this  heroic  and  beneficent  prince, 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  began  his  reign  in  1610, 
at  only  six  years  old,  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  a 
lover,  and  encourager  of  the  art  in  riper  years,  bu% 
with  the  assistance  of  Beauchamp,  his  first  violin, 
to  have  composed  several  airs. 

Pere  Mersenne,  Kircher,  and  otter  musical  wri- 
ters, have  given,  as  a  specimen  of  his  invention,  an 
air  for  a  grand  dance  in  1618,  before  he  wa3  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

Les  Vingt  Quatre  Fiokm  du  Roi  subsisted  in 
Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  but  thes§  were  only  use# 
in  dancing.  The  lute  was  more  an  instrument  of 
parade  in  those  times  than  any  other ;  and  in  1609, 
Mary  de  Medicis,  Henry  the  Fourth's  second 
queen,  was  followed  in  a  grand  dance  by  twelve 
lutes,  led  by  Ballard,  the  principal  lutemst  of  the 
court. 

The  most  eminent  composer  for  the  church  div- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  was  Arthur 
aux  Couteaux  ;  who,  among  various  musical 
works  in  Latin  and  French,  published  Psalms,  which 
he  dedicated  to  that  prince.'  The  favourite  secular 
court  composer  was  Jean  Batist  Boesset,  the 
best  lutenist,  and  the  principal  composer  of  songs  of 
his  time.    Some  of  his  "  Court  Jyres,  with  their 
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Ditties  engkaked,"  were  published  in  London  by 
Khner  in  1689,  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  find 
die  measure  or  accent 

The  favourite  flinging  master  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  die  seventeenth  century,  was  Michel 
LtAMBUT,  who  had  so  many  scholars,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  teach  a  considerable  number  at  a  time, 
and  at  has  own  bouse,  where  he  formed  a  kind  of 
academy,  and  where  he  finished  every  lesson  with 
waging  to  his  own  accompaniment  several  songs  be- 
fore a  brilliant  and  enraptured  audience. 

Mabcbl,  the  celebrated  Parisian  dancing-master, 
followed  this  example,  dancing  with  his  best  scho- 
lars at  the  conclusion  of  the  lessons  which  he  gave 
at  home  on  his  public  days.  The  renowned  Lulli 
married  die  daughter  of  this  musician,  who  was  born 
in  1610,  and  died  in  1696. 

Though  die  French  have  long  wished  to  have  a 
characteristic  dramatic  music  of  their  own,  their 
most  patriotic  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  obli- 
ged to  confess,  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  Italians 
far  the  establishment  of  operas  in  France.  Even 
die  cQBtmuator  of  M.  Bonnet's  Hist,  de  la  Musique, 
M*  Freneuse,  a  furious  champion  in  defence  of 
Lulli,  and  French  music  of  every  description,  allows 
that  Rinnccini,  who  followed  Mary  of  Medicis  into 
Fsance,  had  famished  the  first  idea  of  dramatic  mu~ 
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ak  to  the  Parisian* ;  and  that  Cajdiaal  Maagiwc^ 
during  the  ininoqty.of;  Low?  the,  Foujtaeafh,  had 
two  operas,  in  Italian  verse  and  to.  Italian  mode,  * 
performed  by  a  cowpaoy  of  Italian  wgnrs,,  for  the 
avowed  purpose,  of  impressing  the  court  of  France 
wjrth  %  favourable  idea  of  the  fashioaabje  music  of 
bis  country. 

Xta  ficst  of  these,  performed  at  Ue. Bourbon  fia- 
lace  in  1645,  wras  a  biirtetta :  ifts  title,  Lafest&Ua- 
trale  della  Finte  pasta,  written  by  Giulio  Stnana, 
but  by  whom  set,  does  tnot  appear*  The  secoed 
>\as  Or/io,  e  Euridice,  in  1647 .  Besides  these,  at 
the  nuptials  of.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  1660,  &v 
cede  Amatite,  a  serious  Italian. opera,  w»&  performed 
in  the  same  manner,  and.  well  received  at.  court  by 
the  flattereraof  the  cardinal,  says  the  abovenaeiHionai 
continuator  of  Bonnet's  History. 
.  According  to  M.  de  BlainvtUe,  in,  his  aborts  His- 
tory of  Music,  previous  to  the:  arriwal  of  LuUi*  Iteft- 
bjn,  master  of  the  ceremonies  toGastao,  Dqke  of 
Qrleanl,  had*  even  attempted  to  elevate-,  the  French 
language,  to  the*  honour  of  being  set  to  music.  >He 
bfcgafl  by.  short,  aks  and  recitatives  for  a  angle* voice; 
Qud  efterwank composed  dialogues,  which. Lambert 
or,  Cambarjt,  a  musician  in  the  sendee  of.  tbtwQueeti 
Mother,  set  to  music.  At  le4igth,  ip.  1&5^  flerrid 
ventured  to.writo  a  pastoral  drasasy  wthsesi  was*  set 
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and  performed  a*  Issjr  m  the  house  of  Mom.  de  la 
Haye,  Mid  succeeded  admirably. 

Thekiiig  being  de«rotxs  of  hearing  this  pastoral, 
it  was  performed  before  fab  Majesty  and  the  Cardinal, 
at  Vincetmes,  and  was  greatly  applauded*  Encou- 
raged by^their  success,  Berlin  and  Cambert  asso- 
ciated, and  having  prevailed  upon  die  Marquis  de 
Sousdeac  to  job  them,  lie  not  only  contributed  his. 
knowledge  in  mechanics,  and  genius*  in  the  invention 
of  ^Machinery  and  decoration,  but  nioney  likewise  ti&> 
support  the  expefcee  of  the  undertaking. 
-  This  triumvirate*  produced  th*ee  ov  four  operas, 
each  being  conSned  to  a  particular  department :  to 
Perrin  was  assigned  the  poetry;  to  Cambert  the  com- 
position of  the  music ;  and  the:mefchinery  and  decora- 
tions to  the  Marqnis.  Arinnt,  on  the  point  of  being 
performed,  was  stopped  by  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Ma&arme.  However,  in  1669,  the  king  gfauted  an 
efcelnsive  privilege  to  Perrin  for  the  establishment  of 
operas,  not  only  at  Paris/  but  throughout  the  king* 
dom  of  France,  - 

Theorem  of  Ptrnteum,  set  by  Cambert;  was  long 
performed  in  the  great  halt  of  die  Hotel  de  Never?  $ 
and  in  1671,  in  the  Tennis  Court,  called  the  Hotel 
de  Gtteuegaud,  where  it  had!  a  nm  of  eight  months. 
•!4Bher%afWwa9dS)  upon  a  differenoe  between  the 
Ma^us  ^egotirdeacajsd' Ferris ial»72,  the  king 
o  2 
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withdrew  die  patent  granted  to  Perrin,  and  confeiw 
red  the  Privilege  des  Jcademkt  de  Munque  upon 
John  Baptist  Lulli,  who  began  his  regency  with 
the  exhibition  of  his  opera  called  Les  Ekes  di  VA- 
mour,  et  de  Bacchus,  at  the  Tenuis  Court  de  Be-, 
lair.  This  opera  was  honoured  in  a  singular  mtA- 
ner,  with  the  performance  of  die  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  Due  de  Villeroi)  die  Marquis  de  Rai- 
ser, and  M.  le  Grand,  in  a  ballet,  with  foursftage 
dancers,  before  the  king.  LuUi  had  already  been  00 
fortunate,  as  to  meet  and  Connect  himself  with-  the 
lyric  poet  Quin  aujlt,  whose  dramas  for  music  were 
greatly  superior  to  every  similar  production  which 
had  then  appeared  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
-  John  Baptist  Lulli,  the  son  of  a  peasant  in 
tjie  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  was  born  in  160&. 
He  had  a  few  instructions  in  music  from  a  cordelier* 
His  first  instrument  was  the  guitar,  to  whiohhe  was 
always  fond  of  singing.  The  Chevalier  de  Goise 
brought  him  into  France  in  1646,  as  a  present  to  his. 
sister,  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  who  placed  him 
among  the  assistants  of  her  kitchen,  where  he  was 
assigned  the  honourable  office  of  soui-marmiton,  up- 
4#r-acnlUon. 

In  his  leisure  hours,  being  naturally  fondof.niu- 
aic,  he  used  to  be  scraping  upon  a  mwertbW  violin, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  fellow  servants.  £J#w- 
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ewer,  fab  disposition  for  music  being  thus  discovered, 
his'patroness  permitted'  him  to  be  instructed  at  her 
own  expence  by  a  regular  matter,  under  whom  he 
made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  he  was  soon,  admit* 
led  among  the  violins  of  the  king's  band ;  where  he 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed to  compose  the  mask  for.  the  court  ballets, 
in  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  at  that  time  very 
ywtng,  was  accustomed  to  dance.  But  though  LuUi 
approached  the  royal  presence  early  in  life,  it  was 
<by  slow  degrees  that  he  arrived  at  solid  preferment. 
In  1662*  he  was  appointed  superintendent,  or  mas- 
ter of  the  king's  new  band  of  violins,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  business  afteurwardaasaigned  them 
.by  LuUi  in  his  operas,  was  composed  of  musicians 
not  likely,  by  then*  abilities,  to  renovate  the  miracu- 
kus  powers  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  Amphion.*  •, 
In  tlto  stetkto  LuUi  was  twenty  years  working  his 
iwoy  to  the  opera  regency  and  favour  of  the  public, 


*  Ces  nouveaux  musiciens  formes  par  LuUi,  selou, 
Mf.  Laborde  devinrent  bient6t  lea  plus  habiles  de  l'Eu- 
rope ;  et  ce  n'est  pas  beaucoup  dire :  l'ignoranee  des 
nmaieieim  de  ce  terns  etant  portie  atm tel  point,  qu'ib 
ne  poutotent  executer  que  ce  qn'ik  avaieat  appro  par 
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before  he  composed  operas,  anil  bad  Aa» jfrtrfott*- 
ed  under  his  own  direction.  After  Zes  JJk&cPid- 
maxtr,  et  de  Becchu,  already  naeatiaiieoVIiuUi  m»> 
posed,  kr  1673,  CM****  16*4,  Jtt*tfe*  JfiW, 
Ifawe,  et  Le  Carnaoal;  1676, -Ay»j  *677,  Imi 
1678,  Pgrcte;  1679,  Bklkwpfum;  168G,  J*m*r- 
jkwc,-  1681,  J>  Tf»ot^/i  fjfcwwr  ,•  ]£8fi,  JEW- 
**;  1683,  Phaeton;  1684,  Amadi*;  1685,  Jtofa*£ 
£>%&  <fe  &  Pair,  and  ie  5Fe»g>&  afe  A*  >jR**> 
1686,  Armde;  1687,  -*«»,  et  GalatMe,  AUDm* 
TOce  written  by  Quinatrit,  escept  J^yd^aiidJM^ 
i*pfa»,  ***h<by  Cobwejioib,  and  jfots*T  GotiitkoCy 
iby  Cajnpistra.* 

^  LuBi,  though  coarse  in  bis  oaaancps,  a»d>  bad 
courtier,  was  in  s*€h  fe*o«r  wfeh  Levis  tbc  JFow- 
teenth,  that  he  ooald  uoteodare  tbe  itameof  aa? 
other  composer.  TKs  raagwfioaiit  prince  ^c^  «aa% 
grafted  him  fcttres  &  wotaws*,  but  da^eoateat<t<« 
him  the  charge  ©f  Becrtfaire  4»  m,  fr^beslowad 
many  other  honours  and  favours  on  his  family .  That 
his  compositions  were  profitable,  is  evident  from  thte 

*  ^tr«w^,  fsays  J?0JM»e^  tojuSi,  p*g?  KHt.wa^^i 
IfrwjirJte^pefar  ofAe^{,^,^^%^p. 
|eeaA^fPi|«cto^  of  the  public;  ^4Jris,of  the;^r^ 
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treasures  found  in  his  coffers  after  his  decease, 
anointing  to  130,000  lwresingoM,  am  extraordinary 
turn  m  those  days* 

.  Though  exteitoally  rough  and  Unpolished  in  his 
manners,  Lulli  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  absolutely 
fine  from  malevolence.  His  greatest  defects  were 
the  love  of  wine  and  money.  He  had  the  address  to 
anake  himself  beloved,  as  well  as  feared/  by  his  per- 
formefrs,  an  art  absolutely  necessary  for  the  manager 
oi  an  opera,  which  can  only  subsist  by  a  proper 
exercise  of  authority.  1%fe  superiority  of  Lulli's  ta- 
lents gave  him  that  ascendancy  over  his  dependents 
which  confirmed  his  dominion.  For  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  govern  capricious  ahd  enthusiastic  sub- 
jects, real  merit,  exaet  justice,  and  good  treatment) 
will  never  fail  to.  preserve  carder  and  obedience. 

LaUt,  as. we: have  before  had  occasion  to  ob- 
pecve>  matried  the  daughter  of  Lambert,  the  cele*- 
baatetfraaagiag  mastery  who  lived  till  the  year  1790.  - 
t  *  LaHia  death  was  /the  coneeqtience  of  an  accident, 
Haying  composed  a  Te  Deum  far  die  King's  reco- 
very from  a  dangeroufc  illness,  i667>  during  the  per- 
feraaance  at  the  church  of  the  Fetiillans,  in  the  ani- 
mation  of  bearing  <jme*  by  strikiag  hrs  foot  instead 
of  (be  floor  urilb  his  cane>  he  occasioned*  contusion, 
that  from  a  bad  habit  of  body  brought  on  a  mortaV 
cation,  wbiah  was  soon  pionounced  incurable.  fi*#y 
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expedient  that  was  tried  to  stop  die  progress  of  tbfc 
malady  being  ineffectual,  be  was  made  acquainted 
with  his  situation.  His  confessor  refusing  to  give 
him  absolution,  unless  he  would  burn  the  opera  of 
Achille  et  Polixenc,  which  he  was  composing  for 
the  stage;  he  consented,  and  this  new  music  was 
committed  to  the  flames.  A  few  days  after,  being 
a  little  better,  oife  of  the  young  princes  of  Vendteae 
went  to  see  him.  "  Why,  Baptiste,"  said  he,  "  have 
"  you  been  such  a  fool  as  to  bum  your  new  open* 
"  to  humour  a  gloomy  priest ?"  "  Hush!  husk!" 
replied  Lulli,  "  I  have  another  copy  of  it."  How- 
ever, a  few  days  after,  he  was  not  only  obliged  to 
.submit  to  the  will  of  his  confessor,  but  of  death 
himself,  who  terminated  his  existence  oa  the  Sft) 
of  March,  1687,  at  fifty-four  years  of  age.   . 

The  recitative  of  Lulli's  operas,  is  offensive  ta  all 
ears,  but  those  of  the  French  nation ;  bat  his^rirs, 
choruses,  and  dances,  are  so  easy  and  natmri,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  lover  of  music,  gifted  with 
a  voice  and  disposition  for  singing,  ta  hear  'tjtem 
frequently  performed  without  remembering  them. 
And  this  accounts  for  the  usual  custom,  in  those 
days,  for  the  audience  in  the  parterre,  or  pit,  of  a 
French  opera  house,  to  join  with  the  performed  in 
the  choruses.  ;  * .' 

Mons.  Laborde,  mbwEmisur  ia  Mwtiqip,  b*M 
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given  an  account  of  the  principal  original  singers  m 
Lutti's  operas.  Their  abilities  do  not  appear 
very  stupendous;  and  many  of  them  were  brought 
from  remote  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  before  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  musk,  and  were  instructed 
in  their  parts  by  Lulli  himself,  and  by  his  father-i*- 
law,  Lambert,  merely  by  ear.  But  LmMi  tot  only 
taught  his  vocal  performers  to  sing,  but  also  to  act; 
and  sometimes  gave  instructions  even  to  the  dancers* 
The  celebrated  La  Roc  hois  had  no  other  master 
in  singing  or  acting  than  Lulli. 

DuMEfiri,  whose  voice  was  a  counter-tenor,  and 
who  performed  the  principal  men's  parts,  had  been 
cook  to  M.  de  Foucoult,  and  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  music  when  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage. 
-'  La  Maufin,  the  successor  of  La  Rochbis,  was 
the  most  extraordinary  personage  of  all  this  Syren 
trbop.  She  fought  like  a  man,  and  resisted  and  fell 
like  a  woman.  Her  adventures  are  of  a  very  roman- 
tic  .description. 

Married  to  a  young  husband,  who  was  soon  com- 
piled to  abaent  himself  from  her,  to  enter  on  an 
office  he  had  .  obtained  in  Province,  she  ran  away 
:wkh>a  fencing*0uster,  of  whom  she  learned  the  use 
^f  the  small  sword,  and  became  an  excellent  fencer, 
which  was  afterwards  serviceable  to  her  on  several 
occasion**  The  lovtfiu  first  retreated  to  Marseilles, 
o  5 
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inhere  aeeafl^  cOaqtr^od  AcH>  *  aolktt  anptefer 
meat  at  lb* optra ;  ami t*s  both ibad hp  nfrturegood 
poioea, ( they  were  received  without  diflouky.  She 
afterwards  »went  *o  P*ri«,  aiad  made  her  first  «ppea& 
mice  on  the  opera  stagey  in.  16&5,  where  she  frar 
formed  the  part  of  Pattaa^  **  Ckukfcits,  with  the 
greatest  success.  The  api^teuse  was  bo  jioleot, 
that  die  was  obliged  to  take  off  i  her  caique,  la  stint* 
and  thank  the  public,  uteeh  resbqbied  their  marts 
of  approbation,  from  that  tim*  her  success  was 
uninterrupted. '         -;     -  i  ;     '< 

Duitai,  the  singer,  having  affiroOtedhery  she  put 
on  men's  clothes,  waited  for  him  ih  the  Pfoce  cfa 
VictoireS)  and  insisted  on  his  drawing  his  swotd, 
and  fighting  her  ;■  whkh  he  refuting,  she  catted  hiar, 
and  took  from  him  his  watch  and  snuff-box.  /Neat 
day,  Dumeni  having  boasted  at  the  opera4K>usti, 
Aat  be  had  defended  himself  gainst  three  menywho 
attempted  to  rob  him,  she  related  the  whole  story, 
and.  produced  his  watch  and  snuff-box  in  proof  of 
her  having  caned  him  for  his  cowardice.  Thevertard, 
another  singer,  was  nearly  treated  as  ffcesaUte  ban- 
ner, and  had  no  other  way  of  escaping  eMaaiifcettfct, 
than  by  publidy  asking  her  pardon,  after  haying  con- 
cealed himself  three  weeks  inthe'PftleisItayal;  •■  At 
a  ball  given  by  Monsieur,  the  brother  fcf  Louis  *e 
Fourteenth,  she  again  drcgsedhersetf  to  mejfli  tliHiiw, 
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and  having  behove*]  imferttnantly  to  a  lady*  three  of 
her  friends,  supposing  La  Maapm  to  l^a  triasy 
edited  her  out  She  might  easily  have  atokta* 
die  combat,  by  discovering,  her  sex,  but  em  the 
contrary,  she  instftfcUy  drew  and  killed  theih  all 
three.  Afterwards,  returning  tery  coolly  to;  th^bol], 
*he  rehrted  the  etory  to  Monsieur,  who  obtained  he? 
patdoto.  Alitor  vatic**  other  adventure^  she  went 
to  Brussels,  and  there  became  the  mitftrtsa  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  TVs  Prince  quitting  her  tot 
the  Countess  of  Arcbs,  sent  her  by  the  (>**•*,  bus- 
band  of  that  lady,  a  pure*  of  40/Weli»»es>  with  art 
order  to  quit  Brussels*  This  eatraordtuafy  heroine, 
tb**r  the  puree  at  the  Count's  head,  telling  hitti,  it 
was  a  recoffipence  worthy  of  such  a  scoundrel  vb 
htiBself.  « 

After  this,  she  returned  to  the  opera  stage,  which 
ske  quitted  in  17064  Being*  tart  length  seked  with  a. 
fit  of  devotion,  she  recalled  her  htfahaud,  who  had 
resnajsttd  m  Provence, .  and  passed  with  him  the  hurt 
yenrs>of  her  life,  in>  a  very  pious  manner,  dying  in 
1W^  a*th*ageefthirt)*4biu:< 
•iSlsa  »Mpc>o#  Luis,  wkh  which  the  French  na- 
tion was  «*iio^<Bs*iBbted,  has: now  but  few  adhe- 
rents. We  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  the  tol- 
losJring  •Jfeenastiens  of  Voltaire*  who,  having  iliVed 
lonyoit^f  Fiame,  and  thus  Iwwmg  constant  oftk>N 
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\  of  hearing  the  unbiassed  opinions  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  in  regard  to  tbe  muric  of  his  country,  is 
IKirei^iAdroaaoAabkw^p^^iaDgirfit,  than  most 
other,  writer*  on  tbe  stbjeat 

"  French  musk,"  says  be,  «  at  least  the  vocal, 
"  is  loot  pleasing  to  any  other  nation,  on  account  of 

*  the  peculiarity  of  our  prosody.  We  always  lay  a 
"stress  on  tb*  last  syllable,  while  other  natio.ee  lean 
a  on  the  peoutomfc,  or  antafpoauhiipn,  like  tbelta- 
"Kans,  Our^k  the  otJyUogiia^e  which  ^hae^erds 
"  ternmeted  by  e  mete ;  and  this  t  M&ieh  is  notpro- 
"nonnced  in  oommgn  ceeveiyatigo,  beef*  *****»- 
"signed  it  in  musical  declamation.  And  thwitia 
"  that  renders  moat  of  our  aire  and  leckaaiwrieeiip- 
"  portable  to.  all  who  are  not  aoefcttonsed  to  them. 
"  Besides  this,  the  slowness  of  our  melody,  which 
"  is  a  strange  contrast  to  o*w  national  vivacity ,  w31 
"  always  render  the  music  of  Fiance  fit  only  for  kf 

*  own  inhabitants, 

"  Our  instrumental  music,  aiso^  though  less  of- 
a  fensWe  to  staengnre,  is  in  same  degree  effected  by 
"  the  monotony  and  lnngnor  of  the  mot;  but many 
".  of  our  movements  for  instruments*  eapeninhfr  <tor 
«  airs  for  dancing,  hawe  been  much  need  anil  ennui  ud 
"  in  other  countries.  >  *  r     .*    *  • 

« It  is  worth  remarking,  thai  when  Loin,  the 
of  true  French  musk,  cam*  titofttnee, 
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"  die  draisatic  music  of.  Italy  was  of  the  samegM*ey 
"  noble,  and  simple  kind,  as  thai  which  we  stilt 
"  adotire  in  the  recitatives  of  LuHi.  And  notinng 
"  can  more  resemble  these  recitatives,  than  Lirigi's 
"  fanaons  motet,  composed  and  universally  admired 
"  in  Italy,  about  the  same  time :  sutU  breves  tnundi 
"  rosm.  •    '  ♦ 

"  However,  the  poetry  of  Quinault  animated  the 
"  music,  more  than  theawwic  of  Lulli  animated  the 
"  wards.  The  genius  of  two  such  men,  united  with 
"  great  acting,  were  necessary  to  form  such  an  ex- 
"  hibitiofi  in  some  parts  of  Apy*y  Anmde,  and  Ro- 
"  la*d,  as  neither  antiquity,  nor  any  contemporary 
"  people  em  knew. 

"  The  airs  are  not  equal  to  the  recitatives  of  these 
"  great  scenes.    They  are  short,  simple  tunes,  more 
"  in  the  style  of  oar  neels,  or  Christmas  carols,  and 
u  Venetian  ballads,  than  opera  songs.  But  such  was 
"  the  taste  of  the  times.    And  the  More  artless  the 
V.  W*ic,  the  easier  it  was  retained. 
.  .BASH*  L*B*  CoiiAsaB^CAMFBA,  Dbstouches, 
"*P<U*tber  nyawsfauit,  have  only  been  liis  imitators* 
'Still  the  time  oi  JUk&au,  a  man  who-surpassed 
,  a  tbemaUinscieocey  and  wheae  theoretical  writings 
u  have  made  music  a  new  art. 
ii  ^.With  respite  our  ecofasiasbcal  composers, 
<fa  thought  many  of  them  have  been  <plefafttted  in 
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"  France,  their  workt  have  not  yet  peoefettteti  mto 
*  other  countries  " 

These  ojkniaw  of  thta  «naaeat  writer- coocem»g 
the  mask  of  Fnuk*,  wiUbvre  the  move  weight,  bb  he 
wis  seldom  muakdflii  of  the  honour  of  Ms  eemtty. 

I  am,  &c. . 


LETTER  XLIL 

'     *Rp<3«B3S   Q*   CIJiiJrtH- MUSIC   IN   Sf*Oa*klfl», 
1   j  SINCE  T»«  DMAT«   OF   rVfcCUU 

Th*  fnineipei  otaipoiers  for  the  cheroh,  sitfese- 
quent  to  the  death  of  Purcell,  wbotoave  not  •been 
already  mentioned*  were  Jeremiah  Ckrke,  Br,  BoU 
den,  Sir.  Caeygbton,  Wittam  Tinker,  aodf  Br. 
AUrick,  wife  GeUwiii,  DhftoA,  Written,  Boc- 
toreOreeue,  Boyce,  aid  Nares* 

Jeremiah  Clarke  jeceivad  his  education  in 
jtfaeCbap*!  Royal,  uAtbs  Dr*  Mow,  who  seem*  to 
h&ie\md*w*m^rf*dt^  faking    lui&tyhe 
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•resigned  in  big  favour  jhfefpls^tf  wp^r  of  the 
children,;  and  Atoofffljr.pf .  &„  Paul's, .  #f  which.  <ca* 
ihedqalCMke  was  l^w^^op*  after  appointed  orga- 
nists liv*7W*  DjvBlow  and  his  pupil  were  appointed 
Get*leme«  fb(Jftqrdtnf  ry  in  the  King's  Cfope^  «f 
wbk&*lsQ,  j*>>704>  ctfv  tfie  death  of  ^.  Fraafcis 
Pjggott^.jhfey  *ei^  joindy  a<juni<tted  to  the  place  of 

The  cQnjp^sftiotis  of  Clarke  are  not  numerous, 
«s  an  untimely  and  melancholy  end  was.  put  to  his 
existence,  before  his  genius  had  been  allowed  time 
-to  expand.  • 

Early  in  life  he  was  so  unfortunate  **  *°  conceive 
a  violent  and  hopeless  passion  for  a  very, beautiful 
lady,  of  a  rank  far  superior  to  his  own ;  and  his  suf- 
ferings under  these  circumstances,  became  at  length 
so  intolerable,  that  he  resolved  to  terminate  them 
by  suicide* :  [The  late  M*  (Samuel  Wiely,  one  of 
the  Lay  Voqrts  iof  St.  Paul's,  who  was  very  intimate 
wkbthin,  related  the  A>Uowing  extraordinary  story, 
wfakh  he  had  from  Us  unhappy  friend.  "  Being  at 
"  the  bouse  of  an  acquaintance  in  the  country,  he 
"found  himself  *o  miserable,  that  he  suddenly  de»- 
"  temaned  to  return  to  .Londbn*  ;  His  friend  ahaer** 
"  ing  in  his  behaviour  evident  marks  of  dejebtion, 
«  furnished  him  with  a  horse,  tmda  servant  to  attend 
v  "  him.    In  bis  way  to  town,  aft  of  melancholy  and 
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"  despair  hating  seized  him,  he  alighted,  and  fifing 
"  his  horse  to  the  servant,  went  into  a  field,  in  the 
"  corner  of  wfcieb  there  wa*  a  pond  surrounded  with 
u  trees,  which  pointed  out  to  his  choice  two  ways 
u  of  getting  rid  of  life';  -but  not  being  particularly 
*'  inclined1  to  one  inore  than  the  other,  he  left  it  to 
"the  determination  of  chance,;  and  taking  a  piece 
"  of  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tossing  it  in  the 
"  air,  determined  to  abide  by  its  decision ;  but  the 
u  money  falling  on  its  edge  in  the  day,  seemed  to 
"  prohibit  both  these  modes  of  destruction.  His 
11  mind,  however,  was  too  much  disordered  *  to  re- 
"ceive  comfort,  or  take  advantage  of  this  delay; 
"  he  therefore  remounted  his  borate,  arid  rode  to  Lo%- 
"  don,  determined  to  find  some  other  means  of  ter- 
*  minating  his  existence. 

"  Not  many  weeks  after  his  reffurn,  in  July,  1^07, 
**\ he  shot  himself  in  his  own  house,  in  St.  Pauh 
M  Church-yard,  The  late  Mr.  John  Reading,  oirga- 
"  nist  of  St.  Dnnstaa's  ChurA,  a  scholar  of  Dr. 
"  Blow,  and  master  of  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  in- 
"  timately  acquainted  with  Clarke,  happening  to 
u  pass  the  door  at  the  instant  die  pistol  went  off, 
"  upon  entering  the  >ho«s«,<  found  hitf  friend  and 
"  fellow-student  in  the  agonies*  of  death."     •     ■ 

The  anthems  of  this  pathetic  composer,  which 
are  printed  by  Dr.  Boyce,  are  not  ^ly  mire  natural 
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and  pleasing  than  thoee  of  bis  master,  Dr.  Blow, 
but  wholly  free  from  licentious  harmony,  and  breach 
of  rule.  He  is  mild,  placid,  and  apparently:  inca- 
pable of  violence  of  any  kind.  In  his  first  anthem, 
(vol.  £.)  die  subject  of  which  required  cheerfulness, 
he  does  not  appear  in  his  true  character,  which  is 
tender  and  plaintive.  His  full  anthem,  "  Praise  the 
"  Lord,  O  Jerusalem !"  is  extremely  natural  and 
agreeable,  and  as  modem  and  graceful,  as  •  the  gra- 
vity of  die  choral  service  will  with  propriety  allow. 
And  in  his  Terse  anthem,  die  movements  in  triple 
time  are  as  pathetic,  and  even  elegant,  as  airy  musk 
of  the,  same  period,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  which 
was,  produced,  either  at  home  or  on  the  continent. 
Tenderness  is  so  much  his  characteristic,  that  lie 
may  be  justly  called  the  musical  Otway  of  his 
^iine,  .'  :•  - .  #«s 

.  William  Holden,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of 
Ely,  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  andSub*deanof  the 
Chapel  Royal,  not  only  merits  particular  notice  as 
an  able  and  learned  writer  on  the  theory  of  music* 
but  as  an  ecclesiastical  composer  of  anthems,  duet 
cor  four  of  which  are  preserved  in  Dr.  Tudv^ay's!  Col* 
lection  in  the  British  Museum;  . .'.,  .  ■ 
..  From  the  regularity  and  unembarrasaed  arrange- 
ment ia  several  parts  of  these  specimens  of  his  coot- 
position,  it  is,  easy  to  discover,  that  he  had*Qt  ttlir 
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diethaftd.  ppaeftaad  *  oo— terpdbfc  in  the  jwpqrfieial 
mwwtfr  «rf  an  kUe.  dik*M*e,  but  witfc  the.  apphca- 
4i^ft  of  ft  <Uigent  profcfaoTv    i  i      .     ■    . 

r-  Bs«kb»  his  deep  JbwWkdge  m  Mask*/  and  e»i- 
.neiKjetM  a'difcb©> ^e  also fhsftng^shedhbiieelf  'as  a 
plrtki^h^  a  nuUhemttician,  a«d  a  philologer*  He 
*Hw  one  of  the  first  Felloius  of  the  fioyal  Society; 
(and  -ifi  treating  aereral  curious  odbjecis,!  nicfe  eelec- 
4?a  a*d*ppl«««tiMi  of  words,  pw*ve  «hin%  to  have 
.kectea  jQotmtmm^»  master  of  the  OEiglish  language, 
fc^dy  the  strength,  pr*ci$k>uyck»m»,  awlcein^ 
|*esai<w*<>f  hj»  ^lo,  hw  b«<«  haardly  ever  equalW 
*y ,&*yrl»riteroB jAitoeophical  a*bjeirtpiB<>wr.o#ui^ 
4ry*fitipegticyhrly  in  his  *dini»bk  TWauae  <qn  the 

«£  iirith<die  bfenevokttt  d««igii  ctfi  givibgtelfef  tfr"t 
person  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  In  this  essayiift 
has  analysed,  dfetocted^ahtl  ekgmi*  Aetfelfeft  of 
©fcrtelphabet  so  j»Dutety!an<l  dlearly,  thfeHt>ls^fell 
worthy  theiabesrioo  erf  i  lyric  ipotft^  %b4  >£6ihfe»&fc 
<of  mead  mMUi;  4o  rwbotn  it!  will  £<**;  otft«u«ll 
faNih  •w*ittnrtuneab4e  ii»mbb»ciottr>^  klters  Ml 
4^UAl<p//hip?^ 

and  corrupt  the  voice  tin* its  j£&sdagei.n  oil  m  \uO »  : 

j^Amon^  *ther  iwouke,  Dp,  Holder  p*Mit»hetty  in 

*f^/^I)mws#;c<mcifaiHg  2%^  in  which  the 

tk*de»(iy  (if  th*  Julian  ealcadat  if**  exfUaine^,  «ag 
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the  method  of  reforming  k  de^oiiaU^ted^Wiick  w«s 

aftervwnds  adored  in  Ike  thmge  <xf  styk>  \  Dr. 

ttolden  died  in  1606,  »ag$d  cighfcy-*w<y  and  was 

buried  in  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  St.  Frol's, 

where  a  mwhle  monument  if  seated  to  fail  mctabry, 

with  an  inflcriptipo,  neciting  hw  title*,  tafanfe*  amUt- 

tettjiye knowledge,  I,    .     f^ 

Rctapro  Creyg«to^  D.D*  one  <rf  .ibcijgteB- 

tleami  of  Ghark*  the  Sooonds  Cbipe^  aadi^i^ 

cantor  of  the  Cathedral  at  Wells,  is  justfejruartidod 

ton  place MQiMg  iwemid  dilettanti  &:far  though  he 

Wtt  Jt?t  gtfted  with  ^eat^W  ^ew^  far  ukusical 

which  fre  only  studied  at  auamqs J-" 

mdaa  leiinre  Iwwra^nye^  helnw  teft  guuh 

idrttfiag  and  elegant  jpecamanatef  ttsjjrdgrtw m 

(the  art,  as  sufficiently  <evWce  judgment,  ttste,  ami 

Jcnmdedge.  Tib,  weoerabkAviro  attaifatd  tbegiri^t 

iapc  of  JHnrty-aev4%fiyin^in  173fii    '>        -  :l    M*:i 

The  Birm,tWtuiaa|  TkcifcEitydikewe  *oe  of 

the  gentlemen  of  King  Charles  the  Second's. €&*- 

pel,;  and!  jfoecmtar  nfi  WrirtnriD^r:  Ab*ey^ >Ws  a 

^ry,  ji^icibw-  cbwipoier  *tff  <^K*ai  iwosio.   '  Mr. 

iMason,  in  spanking  tttftth*  «#  anthleln,  'fO>tgivfe 

«  thankfeiwat*  the  Lord*"  ty  dus<5ngecii<*i*  4fet- 

laflte,  v^ry  jus*y  tobrfmfes;  that  '«.%*i#f  «y!MUe% 

"  this  composition  has  its  just  length,  and  eacfr  pttH 
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"  of  a  sentence  its  proper  pause :  it  admit*  no  per- 
u  plexing  alterations,  or  unmeaning  repetitions,  but 
"proceeds  in  one  full,  yet  distinct  strain,  harmo- 
"  nically,  yet  intelligibly." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Albbich,  appointed 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1689>  was  a 
singular  instance  of  a  musical  dilettante  vanquishing 
all  those  difficulties  in  composition,  which  generally 
require  the  study  of  an  entire  professional  life  to 
surmount    ,  /.'       i     .  ,.    '. 

At  the  same  tine  that  this  extraordinary  man  was 
greatly  distis^iishiiig  himself  as  a  polemical  writer, 
,%  polkejcholajy  a.  theologian*  a[  profound  exiting  an 
iux^ect7«nd  displaying^ajsound  judgment  and  ex- 
quisite tatto  in  artsy  ariencqs,  Jmd  literature  ingwfa 
ral,  he  became  so  deeply  skilled  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  hannony,  Aat  lib  opmpKfcsifioj^  pturtico- 
larly  those  for  the  churicb,  i  dqual,  in  number  and 
excellence^  those  of  the  greatest  fnastUrs  «f„  his 

Though  not  more  thafa  five  orsia  of  teachteal 
productions  :  continue  .to  ,be  p«rfon»efl^  .Accept  at 
Oxford,  yet  hie.  composed,  nearly  i  forty  sexvices  attd 
anthems,  which  are  preserved  in  the  nWrd  .volume 
of  Dr.  Tudway's  Collectwu  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,     ,  .  .;  ;    ,  i !:.  " 
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-  His  full  anthem,  "  Out  of  the  Deep/'  inserted 
in  Boyce's  second  volume,  is  an  excellent  composi- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  our  best  old  masters. 

:  Besides  these.  Dr.  Aldrich  enriched  our  Protes- 
tant cathedrals,  with  many  admirable  compositions, 
by  adapting  English  words  from  the  Psalms  or  Li* 
turgy,  to  anthems  and  motets  pf  Taliis,  Bird,  Pa- 
lestrina,  Carissimi,  Graziani,  and  Bassani,  which 
were1  originally  set  to  Latin  words  for  the  Roman 
CathoUc  .  Service.  Among  his  compositions  of  a 
lighter  kind,  he  amused  himself  with  setting  rounds 
and  catches,  of  which  eight  or  ten  are  inserted  in 
the  two  books  of  the  Catch  Club,  or  Merry  Compa- 
nftm. 

"  The  smoking  catch,  u  Good!  Good!  indeed!" 
and  the  round,  u  Hark  the  bonny  Christ  Church 
Setts"  have  been  always  admired ;  the  first  for  hu- 
mour and  contrivance,  the  second  for  its  pleasing 
melody  and  general  effect.* 


*  Dr.  Aldrich's  excessive  love  of  smoking  was  an  en- 
tertaining topic  of  discourse  in  the  university,  concerning 
which,  the  following  story,  among  others,  passed  cnrr 
rent.  A  young  student  of  Christ  Church  finding  some 
cjifficulty  in  persuading  one  of  his  associates  to  believe 
that  the  Dean  had  so  violent  a  propensity  to  this  recrea- 
tion, laid  him  a  wager  thft  he  was  smoking  at  that  in- 
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The  admirable  choral  discipline  which  he  presett- 
ed in  his  college  at  Oxford  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  is  Mill  remembered.  Indeed,  without  neg* 
lecting  more  important  concerns*  he  seems  to  have 
interested  himself  in  the  cutofatitorr  and  prosperity 
of  the  art,  with  as  much  zeal  and -diligence  as  if  his 
studies  and  pur  suits  bad  been  confined  to;  thatf  alone. 
He  not  only  had  concerts  and  rehearsals  wt  hirapart* 
ments  weekly,  but  even. e&tablasbed  a  mUstc^cboel 
in  his  college,  wherein  he  both  tried,  «Mh  regarded 
genius  and  assiduity. 


stant,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Away  thus* 
fore  went  the  student  to  the  Deanery*  where*  being  id* 
mitted  to  t^e  Dean  in  his  study,  he  related  the  occasion 
of  his  visit ;  when  the  Dean  replied  in  perfect  gooddra* 
mour,  "  You  see  you  have  lost  your  wager,  for,  I  am  not 
"  smoking,  but  Jilling  my  pipe."  The  catch  above- 
.  mentioned  was  composed  to  be  sung  by  the  Dean,  Mr. 
Sampson  Estwick,  then  of  Christ-Church,  and  afterwards 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  is  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  words, 
*'  I  prithee,  Sam,  jilt"  and  two  other  smoking  friends. 
*'  The  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  of  Christ-Cburch, 
called  Peckwater,  the  elegant  chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  church  of  All  Saints,  inthe  High-Street,  Oxford, 
were  all  designed  by  Dr.  ATdrieh,  and  sufficiently  *kaV 
lish  his  character  asan; architect.    *r  r..i  •«>      t 
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*Masic,.  perhaps,  rarer  flourished  so  much  at  Ox- 
ford, as  under  his  example*  guidance,  and  patron- 
age. This  worthy  and  moat  accomplished  divine, 
at  <his  decease  in  1710,  bequeathed-  his  admirable 
and  most  complete  collection  of  music  to  ins  col- 
lege, whore  it  is*  preserved  with  that  care  to  which  so 
extensive  and  unique  an  assortment  of  masses,  mo- 
tets, madrigals,  and  anthems  of  the  sixteenth  and 
ajewenteeetb  centuries,  is  justly  entitled, 

John  GoujDwin,  or  Golding,  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Child,  and  his  successor  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
George,  at  Windsor,  in  1697.  In  1703,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  choristers  in  the  same 
chapel,  and  continued  to  occupy  both  these^stationa 
tiU  his:  decease  in  1719. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  short  character 
given  of  the  productions  of  this  master,  by  the  late 
honest  at>d  candid  judge,  Dr.  Boyce,  who  says, 
**!  1%ere  is  in  them  a  angularity  of  modulation  which* 
*  ist  uncommon  and  agreeable." 
-■  William  Croft,  educated  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Dr.  Blow,  was  born,  in  1677,  at  Nether- 
Eatington,  in  .Warwickshire.  His  first  preferment, 
after  quitting. the  Chapel  on  the  lo4s  of* bis  treble 
voice,  was.  to  the  situation  *>f  organist  of  St.  Anne's,- 
Westminster,  vwhere  an  organ  had  been  lately  erect*' 
ed-    In  17QO,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  extra- 
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ordinary  of  the  Chapel  Roy al ;  and  in  1707,  on  the 
decease  of  Jeremiah  Clarke,  he  was  appointed  joint 
organist  with  his  master,  Dr.  Blow;  upon,  whose 
death,  in  1708,  he  not  only  obtained  the  whole  place 
of  organist,  but  was  also  appointed  master  of  the 
qhildren,  and  composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  situation  of  onanist  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. t 

All  these  appointments  at  so  ead[y  a  period  of  life, 
as  he  was  now  bijt  thirty-one  years  of  age,  occasion- 
ed no  diminution  of  diligence  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  or  zeal  in  the  study  and  cultivation  of  his 
art.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  proceeded  through 
life  in  one  ev$n  tenor  of  professional  activity  and 
prosperity  of  conduct.  We  hew  of  no  illiberal  traits 
of  envy,  malevolence,  or  insolence.  He  neither 
headed  nor  abetted  fiddling  factions,  but  quietly  pre- 
serving the  dignity  of  his  station,  without  oppressing 
or  mortifying  his  inferiors,  the  universal  respect  which 
he  obtained  from  his  talents  and  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, seems  to  have  been  blended  with  personal 
affection. 

In  the  year  171 1,  he  resigned  his  place  of  orga- 
nist of  St,  Anne's,  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Isham; 
and  in  the  following  year  published  anonymously, 
under  the  title  of  Divine  Harmony,  a  book,  con- 
taining the  words  only  of  select  anthems,  used  in  the 
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Chapel  Royal,  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and 
other  cathedrals,  with  a  preface,  containing  a  shor$ 
account  of  our  church  music,  and  an  encomium  on 
Tallis  and  Bird. 

In  1715,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Music,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  His 
exercise  for  this  degree,  which  was  performed  in 
the  theatre  on  the  13th  of  July,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel,  and  ^ther  assistants  from  London,  con- 
sisted of  two  odes,  one  in  English,  and  one  in  La* 
tin,  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp.  The  music  of 
both  these  odes  was  afterwards  neatly  engraved  on  . 
copper,  and  published  in  score. 

During  the  successful  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  die 
frequent  victories  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Marl*- 
borough,  occasioned  Dr.  Croft,  as  composer  to 
her  Majesty,  to  be  frequently  called  upon  to  furnish 
hymns  and  anthems  of  thanksgiving.  ,  Several  of 
these,  and  other  occasional  compositions  for  the 
church,  are  printed  in  his  works,  and  are  still  per- 
formed in  our  cathedrals. 

In  1724,  Dr.  Croft  published  by  subscription, 
a  splendid  edition  of  his  choral  music,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Music  a  Sacra, 
"  or  Select  Anthems  in  Score,  for  two,  three,  four, 
"five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  voices,  to  which  is 
"  added,  the  Burial  Service,  as  it  is  occasionally 
vol.  11.  p 
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"  performed  in  Westminster  Abbey."  The  neatness 
and  accuracy  with  which  this  work  was  published, 
being  the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  stamped  on  pew- 
ter plates,  and  in  score,  rendered  it  more  acceptable 
and  useful  to  the  purchasers;  as,  whatever  choral 
compositions  appeared  anterior  to  this  publication, 
had  been  printed  with  types,  in  single  parts,  and 
were  extremely  incorrect. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  die  author  gives  a 
summary  account  of  our  cathedral  music,  from  the 
time  of  Tallis  and  Bird  to  his  own.  And  here  Dr. 
Croft,  like  his  colleague  Weldon,  celebrates  Mr. 
Elford,  a  counter-tenor  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  lor 
whom  most  of  the  solo  anthems  were  expressly  com- 
posed, "  as  a  bright  example  of  excellence  in  this 
**  kind  of  singing)  surpassing,  as  far  as  is  known, 
"  all  that  ever  went  before  him ;  and  fit  to  be  imi- 
"  tated  by  all  that  come  after  him  ;  particularly  for 
u  his  manner  of  giving  <  due  energy  and  emphasis  to 
**  tfce  tioords  of  his  music." 

Mr.  Richard  Elford  was  educated  in  the  choir  of 
Lincpln,  but  his  voice  settling  into  a  counter-tenor, 
he  was  invited  to  Durham  Cathedral,  where,  how- 
<#ver,  he  did  not  long  remain,  being  advised  to  go 
t«p  to  London,  to  tiy  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  Id 
1706,  his  name  appears  in  Downes,  the  Prompter's 
list  of  performers,    in  Durfefs  opera  of  u  The 
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P  Wonders  in  the  Sun,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Birds'9 
But  his  person  and  action  being  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward, he  quitted  the  theatre,  and  was  admitted  as 
Gentleman  of  me  Chapel  Royal,  as  well  as  to  the 
places  of  Lay  Vicar  of  St.  Paul'rf  and  Westminster 
AM>ey.  He  had  likewise  an  addition  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  made  to  his  salary  in  the  chapel,  on 
account  of  the  uncommon  excellency  of  his  voice. 

Dr.  Croft  presided  with  great  ability  nearly  twenty 
years,  over  the  first  choir  in  the  kingdom  ;'and  the 
merits  of  his  works  are  too  well  known,  and  too 
tmJversally  admired,  to  need  any  panegyric.  This 
pleasing  composer,  and  amiable  man,  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1727,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  was  an  iHness, 
occasioned  by  his  attendance  on  his  duty  at  the  co- 
ronation of  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Second. 
He  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  a  monument  with  a  long  and  honourable 
inscription  was  erected  to  his  memory,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  intimate  friend  and  admirer,  Humphrey 
Wyrley  Birch,  Esq.  whose  passion  for  church  mu- 
sic  of  the  pathetic  kind,  particularly  the  funeral  ser- 
vice by  Purcell  and  Croft,  was  such,  that  he  would 
quit  die  most  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  travel 
night  and  day,  in  order  to  hear  it  performed  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 
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John  Weldon,  born  at  Chichester,  learned  the 
rudiments  of  music  of  Mr.  John  Porter,  organist  of 
Eton  College,  and  afterwards  received  instructions 
from  Henry  Purcell.  He  was-  for  some  time  or* 
gapist  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1701,  he  was 
appointed  a  Gentleman  Extraprdinary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal;  and  in  1708,  succeeded  Dr.  Blow,  as,  one 
of  his  Majesty's  organists.  In  1715,  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  second  composer's  place  in  the  King's 
chapel,  Weldon  was  the  first  who  filled  that  station, 
of  which  he  appeared  conscientiously  determined  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties ;  for  before  he  had  been  long  in 
possession  of  this  office,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  abili- 
ties and  diligence,  in  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
munion Service,  as  well  as  the  several  anthems  re- 
quired by  the  conditions  of  his  appointment  He 
was  likewise  organist  of  St.  Bride's  Church,  and  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

Weldon's  powers  as  a  composer  were  very  limited. 
His  anthems  had  the  singular  advantage  of  being 
sung  by  the  justly  celebrated  Mr.  Richard  Elford ; 
but  now,  however  ably  executed,  they  cannot  but 
appear  feeble  and  antiquated. 

These  productions  appear  flimsy  after  those  of 
Croft,  and  Dr.  Greene's  after  Handel's;  yet  Greene 
compared  with  Weldon  is  a  giant.  As  a  se$ukur 
composer,  Weldon  had  his  admirers :  his  song  for 
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two  voices,  "  As  I  saw  fair  Clora  walk  alone,"  was 
Jong  m  favour  with  the  public ;  and  his  air  in  the 
Judgment  of.  Paris,  "  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,* 
is  a  melody  so  natural  and  pleasing,  that,  like  an 
-evergreen  in  vegetation,  it  will  always  be  fresh  and 
-blooming.  And  there  is  no  air  in  greater  estimation 
than  this,  even  at  present,  as  sung  in  the  English 
opera  of  I/roe  in  a  Village,  to  the  words,  a  Hope, 
."  thou  nurse  of  young  desire." 

Weldon  died  in  1736,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
King's  Chapel,  by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Boyce. 

Maurice  Greene,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Greene,  vicar  of  Sfc  Olave,  Jewry,  in  Lon- 
don, and  nephew  of  John  Greene,  serjeant  at  lqw. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
when  his  voice  broke,  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Blind,  the  organist  of  that  cathedral. 

He  was  early  noticed  as  an  elegant  organ-player 
andcomposer  for  the  church,  and  obtained  the  situ- 
ation of  organist  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  before 
ie  was  twenty  years  of  .age.  In  1717,  on  the  death 
of  Daniel  Purcell,  he  was  likewise  elected  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn;  but  the  .next  year  his 
.master  Brind  dying,  Greene  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, by  die  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's:  upon 
•which  event,  he  resigned  both  the  places  which  he 
bad  previously  obtained.    Jn  1726,  on  the  death.of 
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Dr.  Croft,  he  was  appointed  organist  and  composer 
to  the  Chapel  Royal?  and  on  the  death  of  Eccleg, 
in  1735,  master  of  hit  Majesty'-s  band,  In  173<^ 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  appointed  public  music  professor 
in  the  same  University,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Tod- 
way. 

Greene  was  an  intelligent  man,  a  constant  at- 
tendant .at  the  opera,  and  an  acute  observer  of  thfe 
improvements  in  composition  and  performance, 
which  Handd,  and  the  Italian  singers  employed  in 
his  dramas,  had  introduced  into  this  country.  His 
melody  is  therefore  more  elegant,  and  hi*  batmonjr 
more  pure,  than  those  of  bis  predecessors,  though 
less  nervous  and  original. 

Handel  was  but  too  much  inclined  to  treat  infe- 
rior artists  with  contempt.  What  provocatxm  he 
had  received  from  Greene,  after  their  iisst  acquaint- 
ance, when  ourcoontiTHianJiad  a  dne<scwe  of;  his 
^gigantic  talents,  does  not  appear;  but  for  many  yeaw 
of  Ms  life  he  never  spoke  of  him,  without  some  in- 
jurious epithet 

Greene's  figure  was  below  the  middle  site,  and 
be  had  the  misfortune  to  be  very  much  deformed ; 
yet  his  address  and  exterior  manners  were  those  of 
a  man  of  the  world,  mild,  attentive,  and  well- 
bfed*. 
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The  ecclesiastical  production*  of  this  artist  seU 
dom  soar  above  mediocrity,  and  sometupes  degene* 
rate  into  a  species  of  indecorous  gaiety,  incompati- 
hie  \fith  that  gravity,  which  should  always  be  die 
leading  feature  in  compositions  for  the  church. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  merit  of  various 
kinds,  in  the  Collection  of  Catches,  Canoes,  and 
Two-part  Songs,  published  by  Dr.  Greene :  these 
are  clear,  correct,  and  masterly ;  and  the  melodies, 
for,  4*e  time  when  they  were  produced,  are  elegant; 
and  the  designs  intelligent  and  ingenious.  It  was 
sarcastically  said,  during  the  life  of  this  composer, 
that  his  secular  music  smelt  of  the  church,  and  his 
anfhemfl  of  the  theatre. 

During  die  last  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Greene  be- 
gan to  collect  the  services  and  anthems  of  our  old 
church  composers,  in  order  to  correct  and  pubhsh 
them  in  score ;  a  plan  which  he  did  not  live  to  bo 
cafnpliab?  but  which  was  afterwards  executed  in  a 
very  splendid  and  ample  maimer  by  Dr.  Boyoe,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  bis  papers. 

Greene  died  in  17£$i  and  was  succeeded,  as 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  master  of  his 
Majesty's  band,  by  his  above-mentioned  worthy  pur 
pU,  Dr*  William  Boyce. 

Johi?  Traveb*,..  brought  u#  in  St,  G<${ge?* 
Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  afterward*  bgfltti  H&W 
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tice  to  I)r.  Greene ;  about  the  year  1730  was  elected 
organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden;  and  in 
1737,  on  the  cteath  of  Jonathan  Martin,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  organists  of  the  King's  ChapeL 
He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Dr.  Pepusch, 
and  confined  his  studies  solely  to  the  correct,  dry, 
and  fanciless  style  of  that  master.  Consequently, 
his  compositions,  however  pure  .the  harmony,  can 
only  be  ranked  with  pieces  of  mechanism,  which 
labour  alone  may  produce,  without  the  assistance  of 
genius. 

Dr.  William  Boyce  has  been  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,-  as  a  professor 
to  whom  our  choral  service  is  greatly  indebted,  for 
the  well-selected,  correct,  and  splendid  collection 
of  our  cathedral  music,  which  he  published  in  three 
volumes,  large  folio,  upon  the  plan,  and  by  the  re- 
commendation of  his  master  and  predecessor,  Dr. 
Greene :  and  now,  in  gratitude  for  the  care  he  has 
taken  of  the  productions  and  fame  of  others,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  musical  historian  to  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  his  memory  as  an  artist. 
;  In  1734,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  place  of 
organist  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill :  his  competitors 
were  Froud,  Young,  James  Worgan,  and  Kelway; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  elected.  He  was  however 
appointed  the  same  year  organist  of  Oxford  Chapel ; 
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and  in  3736,  upon  the  death  of  Weldon,  when  Kel- 
-.w^y,  being  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin's  iti  the 
Fields,  resigned  his  situation  at  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill,  Boyce  was  not  only  appointed  organist  of  that 
,  church,  but  also  organist  and  composer  to  the  Cha- 
pel Royal. 

The  same  year  he  set  David's  Lamentation  aver 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  was  performed  at  the 
Apollo  Society. 

.  About  the  year  1743,  he  produced  his  delightful 
serenata  of  Solomon,  which  was  not  only  long 
and  justly  admired  as  a  pleasing  and  elegant  compo- 
sition, but  still  affords  great  pleasure  to  the  friends 
of  English  music,  whenever  it  is  performed. 

His  next  publication  was  entitled  "  Twelve  So- 
"  natas,  or  Trios  for  two  .  Violins  and  a  Bass," 
which  were  longer  and  more  generally  purchased, 
.performed,  and  admired,  than  any  similar  produc- 
tions,; with  the  single  exception  of  those  of  Corelli. 
They  were  not  only  in  constant  use,  as  chamber 
.music,  in  private  concerts,  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally designed,  but  in,  our  theatres,  as  act  tunes, 
and  in  our  public  gtydens,  as  favourite  pieces,  during 
many  years. 

,     la  1749*  he  set  the  ode,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
'Ma$p*h   for  the  installation  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Can> 
p5 
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bridge,  at  which  time  he  was  honoured  with  the*de- 
gree  of  doctor  in  music  by  that  ummsky .  Soon  after 
this,  he  set  the  Chaplet,  a  musical  drama,  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Mendea,  for  Drury-lane  Tlbeatr^, 
which  had  a  very  favourable  reception  and  long  run, 
and  continued  many  years'  m  use  among  the  stock 
pieces  of  that  theatre. 

Not  fang  after  the  first  performance  of  this  drama, 
his  friend,  Mr.  Beard,  brought  on  die  sane  sfagetbe 
Secular  Ode  written  by  Dryden,  add  orighrtHy  set 
by  Dr.  Boyce  for  Hickford's  Boom,  or  the  -Castle 
concert,  where  it  was  performed  in  still '  fife. 

This  piece,  though.  Urn  successfal  than  the  <€%*$- 
let,  by  the  animated  performance  ami  amiefette  zed 
of  Mr.  Beard,  was  many  times  exhibited,  before  it 
was  entirely  laid  aside. 

These  productions,  with  occasional  single  «cmgs 
-for  Vayxhall  and  ffttfoelagh,  disseminated  Ae  *mife 
of  Dr.  Boyce  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  V  drama- 
tic-and  misce*itle<m8  composer;  *#Uile  «s  chorid 
-Msic  for.tbe  King  V  Chapel,  for  the*Pfce*  af«*fe 
Sons'  of  me  Clergy  at  St.  Paul's*,  and  forfhe  'trten- 
nialmeetrng*  *f  the  choirs  of  Worcester,  He^eforf, 
and  Gloucester;  at  all  which  performances  he  Y*ra- 
standjr  presided  till  the  time  *of  his  death,  established 
bi^reputatien  as  an  eedesiastical  composer,  aml^n 
-a^jmasterafliarmwiy. 
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J)i.  Boyce,  wj*h  all  due  reverence  for  the  abiti* 
ties  of  Handel,  was  ope  of  the  few  of  our  church 
coiqppsers  who  neither  pillaged  nor  servilely  imi- 
tated him.  -There  is  an  original  and  sterling  merit  in 
bift  productions,  founded  as  much  on  the  study,  of  our 
old  masters  as  pn  the  best  models  of  qther  countries, 
which  gives  to  all  his  works  a  peculiar,  stamp  .and 
character  of  his  own,  for  strength,  clearness,  ^and  fa- 
cility, withQvt  any  mixture  of  ft^les,  or  extraneous 
and  heterogeneous  ornaments. 
.  Dr.  Boyce  dyiag  in  1279,  was  succeeded  ip  tfcbe 
Chapel  Royal  by  Mr.  Dupuis,;  and  a^  uia^ter  of  bia 
Majesty's  Band  by  M&  Stanley,  . 

Jojik  Stanley,  B,  M.  was, born  in  17,13.  At 
two  years  old  he  totally  lost  his  sight,  by  falling  A>n 
a  marble  hearth  with  a  china  bason  in  his  hand  ♦.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  *be  Jirot  began  ta  learn  music^  as 
an  art  that  was  <fikely  to  amusetliim;  withoui  -anj 
idea  on. the  part  (of  his  friends,  circumstanced. as  he 
was,  that  it  would  be  possibleifochim  ever  .to  make  it 
lis  profession ,  .      , 

-  His  iret  master  was  — —  Reading,  organist  o£ 
Hackney,  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Blow.  But  his  father 
observing  that  he  not  only  receiyed  great  jdenmqre 
fcommusic,  bttmade  a  rapid  pragreas>  pkped  him 
wkfe  fh.  Greene, under ^fcomhestudiad withgrea* 
diligence  and  succeaa.  ^Atjalevep^wryofcagEyi^n^ 
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tained  the  place  of  organist  of  AHhallowe,  Bread- 
Street;  and  in  1726,  at  the  age  of  only  thirteen,  he 
was  elected  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hoiborn,  in 
preference  to  a  great  number  of  candidates. 

In  1734,  the  Benchers  of  the  honourable  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  appointed  him  one  of  their 
organists.  These  two  places  he  retained  till  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Few  professors  have  spent  a  more  active  life  in 
every  branch  of  their  art  than  this  extraordinary  mu- 
sician/ having  been  not  only  a  most  neat,  pleasing, 
and  accurate  performer,  but  also  a  natural  and  agree- 
able composer,  and  an  intelligent  instructor.  He 
was  the  conductor  and  soul  of  the  Swan  and  Castle 
concerts  in  the  city,  as  long  as  they  subsisted*  Upon 
the  death  of  Handel,  he  and  Mr.  Smith  undertook 
to  superintend  the  performance  of  oratorios  ilqiiujj 
Lent;  and  after  Mr.  Smith-  retired,  ho  carried  them 
on  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Iinley,  till  within  two 
years  of  his  death,  in  1786. 

This  ingenious  and  worthy  professor,  whose  UtafU 
■ess  excited  Ae  compassion,  and  whose  performance 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  public  for  so  long 
a  period,  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  lamented  by  his 
surviving  friends ;  for  they  have  lost  in'  him,  exclu- 
sive of  his  musical  talents,  a  most  intelligent  and 
agreeable  companion,  who  contributed  to  the  mno* 
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cent  pleasures  of  society,  as  materially  by  his  con- 
versation in  private,  as  by  his  professional  merit  in 
public  life. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  master  of  the 
king's  band  by  the  present  Sir  William  Parsons. 

Dr.  Nares  was  a  studious  and  sound  musician, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  organ-player 
and  composer  of  anthems  at  York,  before  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1758,  as  successor 
to  Travers.  On  the  death  of  Bernard  Gates,  he  was 
likewise  appointed  master  of  the  children  of  the  Cha- 
pel Rojal;  and  in  both  these  capacities,  his  dili- 
gence ha  composing  for  the  chapel,  and  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  children,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
whole  time,  justly  entitled  him  to  great  respect. 
-  Dr;  Wares  dying  in  1783,  was  succeeded  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  and  as  master 
of  the  cJnklren  by  Dr.  Ayrton. 
i  Br. -  (Arnold  4ied  on  the  2£d  of  October,  1802,  at 
his  residence  in  Duke-street,  Westminster,  aged  62, 
and  waft  tmried  m  Westminster  Abbey. 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

August  lOtfi,  1815. 

INVENTION  OF  RB0JTATIVE,  AND  J?STA3I4$4- 
MJ£NT  OF  THE  MtfSIU/U,  DHUMA  Ofc  OJPSiU 
IN  ITALY,  k    ,         t 

The  annals  of  modem  music  have  hkkerta  iaayttb? 

ed  no  event  so  important  to  tke  progress  <of  th^e  art 

Its  the  recovery  or  invention  of  JtflRfarfpoj.  ortDaaw** 

tic  Melody.   Till  this  period,  musician*  had  tafe 

chiefly  employed  m  gpati^mg  the  ear  with  ,*;tbc 

concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  without  respect  to  .poe- 

try,  or  aspiriag  at  energy  passion,  inteUeotudLpl*** 

sure,  or  variety  of  effect.    An  epic  poean  could  &&m 

derive  great  advantage  from«UBict  JKarmuaic  tftbm 

an  epic  poem.    So  long  a  work  as  the  JEmid  <<x 

Iliad,  if  we  suppose-  either  of  4hemtoihamJ&eaia*H* 

ginally  sung,  could  admit  of  few  embellishments  or 

refinements  from  lengthened  notes.    It  was  die  lyric 

poetry  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  die  moderns, 

consisting  of  short  effiisions  of  passion  or  sentiment, 

in  various  measures,  that  called  forth  the  powers  of 

musical  expression.    A  narration,  sung  like  the  epic 
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-poena  of  the  ancients  by  the  original  bards,  or  their 
descendants  die  RhapBodists,  as  well,  as  the  historical 
ballads  of  later  times,  must  have  been  set  to  ihe 
most  simple  and  artless  melody,  or  it  would  haye 
been  utterly  unintelligible. 

Pulci,  who  is  regarded  as  theEmmts  of  modern 
Italy,  And  the  first  who  attempted  jan  epic  poem  in 
Ibe-  language  of  that  country, '  is  said  by  Crescimbeni 
to  have  snag  his  Morgante  Maggiore  at  the  table  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
^BtBripssdioCa,  about  the  year  1456 :  by  whaoh  m*  may 
-conjecture  that  the  music  wa»  vety  simple. .  This 
weak,  printed  as  early  as  148$,  ^was  produced  at  the 
Tuscan  oourt;  and-Politian,  fkinna,  and  Lucreaia 
aWMediet,  wife  of  Alphwwasof  ^Fer«ara,  afl«*sittr 
ad  in  singing  aadiieciririg  k^  to  «titeataut  .the-  ilia** 
trittts  personag«s^wtth>wr*M  Jart^  was 

then  crowded. 

The  Orlando  Inamorato  of  Boiardo  was  written 
and  sang  in  the  same  manner  at  the  court  of  Este, 
and  first  printed  in  1496.  Boiardo  recited  this  poem 
at  Ferrara ;  and  as  it  was  divided  into  sonnets  or  stan- 
zas, which  wine  rehebrsed  to  a  tune,  they  were  deno- 
minated Cantos. 

The  Orfeo  of  Polifian  was  certainty  the  first 
attempt  at  the  anxsical^u^ma,<wbich  waa  afterwards 
perfected  by  Metastatic    The  following  account  of 
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it  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable :  it  is  taken  from 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Pamaso  ft*Kanof 
where  it  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  piece  of  poetry,  writ- 
ten by  the  elegant  pen  of  Polhian  at  the  dawn  of 
dramatic  representation. 

To  this  drama  there  is  ah  argument  in  verse.  The 
piece  is  in  five  acts,  and  founded  on  the  ancient  fa- 
ble. Aristatus,  a  shepherd,  the  son  of  Apollo,  loved 
Euridice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  in  so  violent  a  man- 
ner, that  he  pursued  her  in  the  fields.  In  her  flight 
she  was  stung  by  a  serpent,  which  occasioned  her 
death.  Orpheus,  by  singing,  so  softened  the  infer- 
nal deities,  that  they  suffered  her  to  depart,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  not  look  behind  him,  till  be 
had  quitted  their  dominions.  Orpheus  not  obeying 
this  injunction,  she  was  forced  back  to  the  shades. 
.The  Thracian  women,  exasperated  at  Ins  grief  and 
resolution  never  to  love  another  female,  tore  him  to 
pieces. 

Atto  primo — Pastorale. 
Part  of  the  first  scene  seems  to  have  been  de- 
claimed, though  it  is  in  verse,  in  terza  rime ;  but  the 
rest  is  called  Canto  di  Aristaeo. 

"  Udite,  stive,  rote  dolce  parole 

"  Poicfo  la  bell*  nxnfa  udir  turn  molcS* 
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"  Hear.oty  soft  words,  ye  woods !  in  pity  hear, 
*.'  For  the  fair  nymph  disdains  to  lend  an  ear!" 

These  two  lines  are  the  burden  of  his  song!  which 
is  beautifully  pastoral. 

Atto  secondo — Ninfale. 

ArisUeus,  a  Dryad,  and  chorus  of  Dryads. 

This  also  is  beautiful  poetry,  consisting  of  com** 
plaints  for  the  death  of  Euridice . 

Atto  terzo — Eroico, 
Orpheus  enters,  singing  the  following  Latin  verses, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  lyre : 

,  Mnsa  triumphalss  titaloe,  et  gesta  canamus 
Herculis,  et  fort*  monstra  subacta  raanu. 
Et  timidee  matri  presses  ostenderit  anguet 
Intrepidusque  fero  riserit  ore  puer  *. 

1    Then  the  Dryad  tells  the  sorrowful  tale  of  the 
death  of  Eurydice. 

The  whole  of  this  act  appears  to  have  been  sung. 
A  Satyr  follows  the  afflicted  Orpheus,  to  see  whe- 
ther the  mountains  are  moved  at  his  song. 

*  This  is  the  subject  of  Sir  Jos.  Reynold's  infant  Her- 
cules. 
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JttoqmmHo    JUgimmmtjm.*      - 
Orpteos  v*sito4h»iflferaal  gegigag:  tonMslf,  Pluto, 
Proserpine,  £urydice,  and  Tesiphoa,  are  the  interlo- 
ctnors* 

Fta*  |*er  impetrar  mercede  o  morte 
Dunque  rriaprxtt  le ferrate  parte* 

The  whole  of  this  act  is  admirable,  and  all  the 
personages  speak  in  character. 

AttoquintO)  Baccanale. 

Orpheus,  one  of  the  Menadts  (not  Thracian 
women)  and  chorus  of  women,  who  tear  him .  to 
pieces. 

The  whole  of  tins  drama,  which,  from  its  brevity, 
seems  ekmfyiobtv&hetmiMtmgj  id  yimm&lj  \  u  alca- 
lated  for dnyMio^ed  anisic  of.  *\wry  4ind.  It  con- 
tains w  all  f  (Mi*  buweWimdthk^  * 

Politian  (Angek>  Pofeianoy  w»  born  1464,  and 
died  1494..  The  revival  of  literature  in  his  lime, 
may  be  ascribed  to  his  talents  as  justly  aatotboae  of 
Petrarca  in  the  preceding  century* 

Notwithstanding  the  above  effort  of  Poliziano,  it 
is  certain  that  no  musical  dramas  similar  toAhose, 
afterwards  known  by  the  names  of  opera*  and  ma- 
torios,  had  existence  in,  Italy  ,  pcevbua  tp  4hf  f^efm- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  persoprif 
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taste  and  letters  in  Tuscany  being  dieeatisfed  with 
•rery  former  Attempt  oft  perfedaag  dramatic  poetry, 
a^  eahifaiteoosv  determined  fto  write  the  best  lyrit 
poet  with  Ac  bett  musician  of  their  tine.  Three 
Florentine  noblemen,  therefore,  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Count  of  Vcrnio,  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  Jacobo  Corsr, 
all  enBghteoed  lovers  of  d*5  fine  arts,  selected  Otta- 
vio  Rimucim,  and  Jacobo  Pen,  their  countrymen, 
to  write  and  set  to  music  the  drapaa  of  Da^,  which 
was  performed  in  the  house  of  Signer  Corsi,  in  1697* 
whh  great  ap^ihttise;  and  this  seams  the  true  era, 
whence  we  moy  date  the  sperm,  or  drama,  wholly  set 
to  musk,  and  in  winch  the  dialogue  was  neither 
sung,  in  measure,  nor  declaimed  without  music, 
bnt  recited  in  simple*  ■aosical  notes,  which 
aaaoswUd  not  to  -  staging,  and  jet  was  Afferent 
from  abe  usual  .mode  of  *p sating*  After  this 
successful  ^experiment,  Riaucckn  wrote  Eurydice, 
and  Arianna,  two  other  similar  drama*. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  that  Ananna<Ariadne) 
set  4o  music  by  Jacobo  Peri,  was  performed  at 
^Florence,  a  sacred  drama,  oratorio,  morality,  or  mys- 
tery at  music,  of  die  same  kind,  by  JEnubo  del  Cava- 
lier*, appeared  at  Rome,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
d#Wrmine,  who  was  the  original  inventor  of  that  pe*» 
caJiar  species  of  >  melody  or  chanty  called  reritatdvt, 
and  which  has  errer  since  been  the  tone  characteristic 
of  the  opera  and  oratorio. 
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To  die  printed  copies  of  Peri's  opetu,  and  Cava- 
liere's  oratorio,  both  published  in  1600,  there  is  t 
long  preface/ in  which  the  invention  is  chimed  by 
each  of  these  composers.  Peri,  however,  modestly 
.says,  "  Though  Signor  del  Cavaliere,  with  wonder- 
"  ful  invention  brought  our  kindof  music  (lanodra 
"  musica)  on  the  public  stage,  before  any  other,  that 
"  I  know  of;  yet  Signor  Jacobi  Cprsi,  aad  Ottavio 
"  Rinuccini,  were  pleased  so  early,  as  the  year  1594, 
"  to:  wish,  that  I  would  adept  it,  in  a  different  way, 
"  and  set  the  faWe  of  Daphne,  written  by  Ottavio 
•"  Rinuccini,  to  music,  in  order  to  try  the  power  of 
-"  this  species  of  melody,  which  they  imagined  to  be 
"  such  as  was  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
"  mans  throughout  their  dramas.'' 
-  In  the  dedication  of.  the  oratorio,  IMF  anima  del 
Corpo,  to  Cardinal  Aldovrandini,  it  is  said  by  the 
editor,  Guidotti,  that,  the  work  consists  of  "  singular 
"  and  new  musical  compositions^  made  in  imitation 
"  of  that  style, .  by  which  the .  ancient  Greek*  and 
"  Romans  are  supposed  *  to  have  produced  >*uch 
"  great  effects  by  their  dramatic  ^presentation*." — 
He  adds,  that,  "  Seeing  the  great  applause  that  was 
<"  universally  bestowed  upon  the  productions ,  of 
"  Signior  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  a  Roman  gentleman, 
"  who  had  been  enabled  by  his  own  industry  and 
"  abilities  so  happily  to  revive  the  melody  of  the:  aft- 
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"  cient  declamation,  particularly  in  three  pastorals* 
a  which,  were  repeatedly  recited  in  the  presence  of 
5'  his  Serene  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Du- 
"  ring  die  year  1590,  II  Satiro,  and  La  Desperation^ 
"  di  FUeno,  were  composed  and  privately  performed; 
?  and  in  1595,  II Gmoco  deila.Cieca  was  exhibited 
"  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Monte,  and  Montr 
f*  Alto,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  with  great  ad~ 
f  miration,  '  as  miking  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  or 
"  heard  before.9 "  And  farther,  fixing  the.  precise 
time  when,  this  omtorio  was  performed. at  Rome,  he 
*ay«,  "  Nothing  could  prove  more  indisputably  what 
?  power  this  style  of  singing  bad  in  exciting  devo* 
"  tion,  and  affecting  the  heart,  than  the  prodigious 
"  applause  of  the  concourse  of  people, assembled 
"  together  at  the  performance  of  this  sacred  drama} 
"in  the  oratorio  of  ValliceHa  in  Rome,  last 
M  February." 

Em&o  del  Cavatiere,  in  his  own, advertisement, 
speaks  of  his  music  as  that  of  the  ancients,  recover* 
jed>  or,  revived ;  "  having  power  over  the  affections  to 
„"  excite  ggief,  pity,  joy,  and  pleasure,  which  was 
u  effectually  demonstrated  in  a  scene  of,  his  Despe* 
."  ratiwe  di  Fikno,  which,  wiien  recited  by  Signora 
,"  Arcbilei,  whose  excellence  in  music  is  universally 
"  known,  drew  tears  from  the.  audience,  while  the 
"  chamber  of  Fileno.  made  them  faugh."     There 
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ore  web  instructions  given  in  this  pre&ce,  for  tire 
performance  of  this  simple  *ikL  infant  drama,  as 
woald  now  suit  the  beet  productions  of  Metastatio, 
set  by  the  first  composers  for  the  most  eminent 
singers  of  modem  times. 

Giovanni  Batista  Doni,  a  learned  and  efcgant 
Writer  on  music,  though  extremely  warped  in  his 
judgment,  by  a  predilection  to  antiquity,  in  a  Disser- 
tation on  die  Origin  of  Stage  Singing",  giree  the  fol- 
lowing curious  and  instructive  account  of  the  first 
operas  which  were  performed  at  Florence. 

"  Some  kmd4f  Cmitiknu,  or  melody,  has  beet 
" ,  introducedindrateatie  representations,  at  all  tanes, 
"  either  in  the  form  of  intermezzi  (interludes)  be- 
"  tween  the  acts;  or,  occasionally,  in  the  body,  and 
"  business  of  the  piece.  But  it  is  still  fresh  in  the 
*'  memory  of  every  one,  when  the  wholbdramA 
"  was  first  set  to  music,  and  sung  from  the  begifi- 
"  mug  to  the  end :  because,  anterior  to  the  attempt 
u  of  Emilio  del  Camliere,  a  Roman  gentleman,  fctf- 
*  tpemery  well  versed  m  music,  nothing  of  that  de* 
4i  scription  worth  noticing  seems  to  have  been  un- 
u  dertaken;  This  composer  published  a  drami  at 
u  Rome,  in  1600,  caHed,  DeWJtmma,  e  detChrpo; 
u  in  the  preface  to  which,  mention  is  made  of  a 
u  piece  represented  at  Florence,  m  15S8,  at  the 
M  nuptials  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  in  which  were 
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*  many  fragfenents  of  his  music :  and  where  Mewise, 
I'  two  years  after,  was  represented  another  <h*amU 
{*  set  by  him,  called,  1/  Satire" 

*  "  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  dial  thosg 
w  melodies  are  very  different  from  audi  as  are  at 
"  present  composed,  in/  what  is  commonly  caBed, 
X.re&tative :  being,  om£s,  full  of  contrivance,  repeti- 
f '  tions; echoes,  &c  which  are  totally  different  from 
"  the  true  and  genuine  theatrical  mask,  of  which 
f  Signor  EmiMo  coold  know  nothing  for  want  of 
"  being  acquainted  with  ancient  authors,  and  th£ 
-"  usages  of  antiquity.  It  may  therefore  be  truly 
5?  said,  that:  the  first  attempt  at  reviving  theatrical 
."  music,  after  it  had  been  lost  for  so  many  ages, 
"  was  made  at  Florence,  where  sa  many  noble  arts 
'*  have  been  recovered.  This  extraordinary  event 
"  was  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  recitative, 
*4  which:  ris  now  universally  preferred  to  the  madri- 
^gal  style,  in  which  the  words  are  utterly  unin- 
«  telkgible. 

i(i  The  beginning  of  this*  century  (1600)  was  the 
&  era.  of  musical  recitation  on  the  public  stage  at 

*  Florence,  though  it  had  before  been  used  there,  in 
«  several  private  exhibitions. 

«  There  resided  in  that  city  during  thcte  time*; 
<«  SignorGio.  Bardi  de  Conti  di  Venno*  who  was 
^  ajtaWttnfo  *  called  to  the  service  of  Pope  Clement 
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"  the  Eighth,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved,  and 
"  appointed  Maestro  di  Camera.  This  most  ac- 
u  complished  nobleman  was  particularly  attached  to 
''  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
u  tice  of  .music,  to  which  he  had  so  closely  applied 
"  himself  for  many  years,  that  he  became,  for  the 
"  time  in  which  he  lived,. a  correct  and  good  com* 
"  poser.  His  house  was  the  constant  rendezvous  of 
"  all, persons  of  genius,  and  a  kind  of  flourishing 
"  academy,  where  they  oung  nobility  of  ten  assembled 
"  to  pass  their  leisure  hours  in  laudable  exercises, 
•"  and  scientific  discourse :  but  particularly  on  musi- 
"  cal  subjects,  when  it  was  the  wish  of  all  the  com- 
u  pany  to.  recover  that  art,  of  which  the  ancients 
"  related  such  wonders,  as  well  as  other  noble  in- 
"  ventions,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  irruptions 
u  of  barbarians." 

"  During  these  discussions  it  was  universally 
-"  allowed,  that,  as  modern  music  was  extremely 
"  deficient  in  grace,  and  the  expression  of  words, 
"  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  obviate  these  ob- 
jections, that  some  other  species  of  cantilena,  or 
"  melody,  should  be  tried,  by  which  the  words 
"  should  not  be  rendered  unintelligible,  nor  the  verse 
"destroyed." 

Vicenzio  Galilei  was  at  this  time  in  some  credit 
among  musicipns ;  "  flattered  with  his  reputation,  he 
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a  pursued  his  musical  studied  with  such  diligence, 
"  that,  either  by  the  assistance  of  others,  or  die  force 
"  of  his  own  genius,  he  composed  his  work  upon  the' 
"abuse  of  modern  music,  which  has  since  gOUe 
M  through  two  impressions.* 

"  Animated  by  success,  Galilei  attempted  new 
u  things,  and,  assisted  by  Signor  Giovanni  Bardi  de 
"  ContideVernio,was  the  first  who composedmelodies 
"  for  a  single  voice :  having  modulated  that  pathetic 
"  scene  of  Count  Ugolino,  written  by  Dante,  which 
"  he  sung  himself  very  sweetly  to  the  accompani- 
"  ment  of  a  viol.  This  essay  certainly  pleased  very* 
"  much  in  general :  however,  there  were  some  in- 
"dividuals  who  laughed  at  the  attempt:  no twith- 
"  standing  which,  he  set  in  the  same  style  parts  of 
"  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  were  per- 
"  formed  before  a  devout  assembly. 

"  At  this  time  Ginlio  Caccini  Romano,  a  young; 
"elegant,  and  spirited  singer,  used  to  attend  these 
"  meetings,  at  the  house  of  the  Count  di  Vernio : 
"and  being  seized  with  a  strong  passion  fortius  land 
"  of  music,  studied  it  with  great  diligence :  com- 


*  Dialogo  della  musica  antica,  e  moderna,  1588  and 
1602.  Doni  insinuates  elsewhere,  that  Galilei  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  Girolamo  Mei. 

vol.  ii.  Q 
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"  po&WZ  a*A<  tinging  tot  a  single  kfitruntebft,  which 

*  was  generally  the  theorbo,  os  large  lute,  played  fcy 

'*  Jfarndtfla,.  who  happened  then  te  be  at  Florence*   * 

<*  Caccim  therefore  in  imitation*  of  Galilei,  but  in.  a 

u  more  beautiful  and  pleaobg  afepb^  set  many  can- 

<*  soMts,  wmA  sonnets,  written*  by  excellent  poets, 

«  and) .  not  by  such  wretched  •  scribbler*^  as  were 

^usually  employed)  before,  and  are*  still  too-  &e- 

"  quendj^  the  favowite*  p£  musicians ;  h$  appears 

H  th**eipce  a&  the  fbst,  wbodiecove^  that  the  art 

"~  ofkounterpoint  will  not  alone  complete  the  educa- 

"'  tioaof  a>inusical  composer,  a*  had)  generally  been 

'tiimagmedu  and'  he  afterwards  confessed  •  in- a  <&- 

"coui»etper§*ed  to  one -of*  his*  works,  that- the  con- 

":  yersatipua,  held  at  die  Count  del  Veroio's  were  of 

"-mom  ue e  toittim^  than  tfaitty  year*'' study,  and  ex- 

"  ercise  of  his  artr    Here  he  likewise  claims  the 

".merit  of*  having  first  published*  songs-  fo^  a- single 

^  v«ce>  whichy  indeed,  had  the  greatest  <  success. 

u  iAttcbk  musfcbe  confessed,  4hafc  we  are-  indebted  to 

'fhhhJnLa<graa4measjire,  for  the  new,  and1  graceftd* 

"-oaaner  *fc  singiilgj  whiokat  that  period*  spread 

"  itself  all  oyer  Italy :  for  he  composed  a  great 

"  number  of  airs,  which  he  taught  to  innumerable 

'^scholars,  among  whom  was  his  daughter?  who  be- 

"  came  a  celebrated'  singer,  and  stiff  continues  inr 

u  very  high  repute. 
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*  But  not  to  defratid  any  one  of  his  just  praise, 
u  it  19  necessary  to  acknowledge  in  this  piace,  that 
44  Luca  Marenzio,  who  flourished  now  at  Rome,  Edd 
49  brought  the  madrigal  style  ta  the  highest  degree  of 
44  perfection,  by  the  beautiful  manner,  in  which' he 
tc  made1  all  the  several  parte  of  his  compositions  sing : 
44  fift  before  his  time,«  if  the  harmony  wasr  full,  and* 
49  masterly,  nothing  else  was-  required. 

"  R*  the  recitative  style,  however,  CaccM  hid  a' 
44  formidable  rival  in  Jacobo  Peri,' a  Flbretttfiae,  who 
<r  was  not  only  a- good  composer,  but  a  famous  singer, 
cr  amf  performer  off  keyedinstruments :  and  applying 
'<  wi&  eljualdffigence  and  etttfiusiwto  to  this  kind1  of 
a  singing,  succeeded  wonderfully,  and^metwithf  tuii-' 
""versal  applause. 

»  •*  After  the  departure  of  Signer  Bardi  from  flo- 
i#ienee^  Sigtror  Jacobo  Corsi  became  the  pattron  of  * 
44~  music,  and1  its  professors,  as  well  atf  of  every  other 
44  art  and  science  :  sro  that  his  house,  during  the  tfe- 
"mainder  of  his  liffej  became  the  retteat:  of  die 
44r  muses;  and  their  votaries  of  every  country  as  well 
441  as  of  Tiiscany;  Ottavio  RinUcciniwasr  at  this  time 
*4  united  with  him  in  the  strictest  bands  of  friendship 
c<t  whifcb  seldom  is  durable,  males*  cemented  by 'Sym- 
"  pathetic  affections :  an*  being,  as  is  well'  known* 
<^an  extellent  poet,  whose  works  are  in  tHe  higlfest 
"  degree,  natural,  pathetic,  full  of  grace,  and  in  an 
q2 
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"  especial  manner  calculated  for  music.  As  poetry 
"  and  music  are  sister  arts,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
"  cultivating  both  together  with  equal  success  and 
u  of  communicating  his  discoveries,  and  refinement* 
"  to  this  illustrious  assembly. 

"  The  first  poem,  set  in  this  way,  and  performed 
"  at  the  house  of  Signor  Corsi,  was  Dafne,  a  pas- 
"  toral,  written  by  Rinuccini,  and  set  by  Jacobo 
"  Peri,  and  Caccini,  in  a  manner,  which  charmed 
"  die  whole  ci{y.  Afterwards,  other  little  fables, 
u  and  entire  dramas  were  thus  recited:  but  above 
"all,  the  Eurydice  of  Rinuccini,  written,  and  .set  to 
"  music  for  the  royal  nuptials  of  Mary  of  Medicis, 
u  with  the  most  christian  king,  Henry  the  Fourth* 
a  The  music  of  this  drama,  which  was  publicly  ex- 
u  hibited  at  Florence  in  the  most  splendid  manner, 
u  was  chiefly  composed  by  Jacobo  Peri,  whp  acted 
"  a  part  in  it  himself,  as  in  his  Dafne,  he  had  repre* 
«  sented  Apollo :  the  rest  of  the  music  was  ty 
"  Caccini,  and  the  whole  was  performed  in  1600,  as 
"  was  also,  in  the  same  year,  and  on  the  same  occa- 
u  sion,  the  Rape  of  Cephalus,  in  which  the  chief 
".  part  was  set  by  Caccini. 

"  Great  applause  was  likewise  bestowed  upon 
u  Ariadne,  another  dramatic  production  of  Rinuccini, 
"  and    cloathed    in  suitable  melody    by    Claudio 
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ic  Monteverde,  at  present  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the 
u  Republic  of  Venice. 

c<  He  afterwards  published  the  principal  part  of 
n  this  piece,  which  is' the  Lamentation  of  Ariadne, 
u  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  composition  oif 
u  this  kind  which  our  times  have  produced.  Thus 
a  the  original  and  true  architects  of  this  species  of 
u  scenical  music,  were  Jacobo  Corsi,  and  Ottavio 
"Ifenuccini,  assisted  by  the  three  eminent  artists 
*  above  mentioned,  who  conferred  great  honour  upon 
"  our  city,  as  well  as  on  the  profession  of  music." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  from  this  account, 
mat  all  the  patrons,  and  artists  of  this  new  species  of 
music,  except  Monteverde,  were  Dilettanti,  and 
shallow'  Contrapuntists,  who,  as  is  usual,  condemned, 
and  affected  to  despise  that,  which  they  could  not 
understand,  and  in  which  they  were  unable  to  excel. 
The  learned  Contrapuntists,  on  the  contrary,  had 
abused  their  art,  to  the  ruin  of  lyric  poetry,  and  con- 
fined  it  within' such  narrow  bounds,  that  even  instru- 
mental music,  made  no  advance  in  their  hands:  for 
whatever  they  produced,  that  was  not  in  canon,  and 
ruge,  was  utterly,  dry,  fanciless,  and  despicable. 

Tliese  early  attempts,  however,  at  clearness,  grace, 
and  facility,  though  they  now  appear  but  mean,  and 
feeble,  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  art.  In  process 
of  time,  they  approximated  parties  (for  when  was 
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music  any  more  thin  politics,  without  its  Qfthfljt  jutf 
factions  ?)  and  in  appealing  to  the  public  ear,  by 
bringing  music  on  the  stage,  drove  pedantry  to  laityent 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age  in  holes  and  corners,}  ftiy) 
encouraged  zeal  and  unprejudiced  musical  learning 
to  unite  with  taste  in  simplifying  the  art,  and  in  call* 
ing  upon  the  graces  for  assistance. 

As  Eukidice  was  the  first  musical  drama,  aft^r 
tjie  invention  of  recitative/  that  was  publicly  repre- 
sented, the  following  account  of  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. 

This  drama,  written  by  Ottavio  Rinucqini, 
find  set  by  Jacopo  Pebi,  was  performed  at  Floren<# 
in  1600,  pa  occasion  of  the  jnarriage  of  Mary  of 
Medicis  to  Hejuy  the  Fourth  of  France,  ffy 
j>oem  and  the  music  were  published  separately  the 
«$rne  year.  The  poet,  in  his  dedication  tct  the  Queen 
of  France,  pnys,  "  It  is  generally  imagined,  t^at  tf* 
"  tragedies  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  wete 
"  entirely  simg;  but  this  noble  kind  of  piping  h$ 
"  not  till  now  been  revived,  or  even  attested,  Id 
*'  my  knowledge,  by  airy  one ;  and  I  used  to  think 
"  that  the  inferiority  of  our  music  to  that  of  the 
"  ancients,  was  the  cause :  till  hearing  the  comppsi- 
*'  tions  of  Jacobo  Peri,  to  the  fable  of  Daphne^  I 
"  wholly  changed  my  opinion*  This  dr&ma,  writtea 
"  jnerely  as  an  experiment,  pleased  $o  ipifch,  tb^t  J 
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*  was  encouraged  to  produce  EurkKce,  Which  Was 
€<  honoured  with  st$l  greater  applause,' when  sungtb 
**  the  music  of  Ore  same  composer,  Jacobo  Peri, 

*  when  tt  wtfs  exhibited  in  the  most  magfcifieetrt 

*  mariner,  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
**  Grand  t)ukg,  our  sovereign,  at  the  nuptials  of 
u  your  Majesty,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal 
M  Legate,  and  innumerable  princes  and  nobles  of 
**  Italy  and  Prance." 

■©n  Burney  says,  that  the  ortry  copy  of  the  music, 
that  fee  wfcs  able  <to  find  was  in  the  library  of  the 
Marcheae  ttrnucdni,  a  descendant  of  the  author,  at 
Ftorente;  in  examining  which,  he  observed  that  ft 
<pnas  printed  in  score,  and  btirrttit,  two  Very  uncommori 
tifctifitatenees  at  die  time  of  its  publication :  that  die 
<rectimtee  seemed  to  have  been  nbt  ohly  the  model  of 
fclrbsequent  composers  of  ea%  IteRafi  operas,  but 
al^yrftikel^i^bpetWcrfLtiffi:  tliat  figure  wefte 
tVeqiientry  placed  over  Hie  bass  ft  indicate  the  har- 
ittttff,  as  kh  for  a  rxiihor  fliird,  a  »  Jfor  a  tffojdr 
ttrirti:  <hat  the tiihe  changed  *S  often *s  inttrtftiM 
VfoR&k  fceYfetis  opera*;  atid  tbotrgH  ttef  VJrordfcrlk 
tartieti**^  dtcitfs,  it  is  as  tffflttflt*>  distfojgttisK  aftr 
from  recitative,  in  this  drama,  b^irny  sujie^rforiry  tff 
melody,  asin  those  of  Lulli,  except  in  the  chorusses, 
which  were  sung  and  danced  at  the  same  time,  like 
those  on  the  French  stage. 
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Peri,  in  his  preface,  *fter  enumerating  the  eminent 
personages,  who  were  present  at  the  representation, 
and  the  celebrated  musicians,  to  whom  his  musk  had 
been  shewn,  tells  us,  that  it  was  sung  by  $e  most 
excellent  performers,  of  the  time,  among  whom  were 
Signor  Francesco  Rasi,  a  nobleman  of  Arezzo,  who 
represented  the  character  of  Aminto ;  Signor  Branch, 
Arcetro;  and  Signor  Melchior  Palantrolto,  Pluto.' 
He  then  informs  us  that,  "  behind  the  seems? 
Signor  Jacobo  Corsi  played  the  harpsichord;  ©on 
Garzia  Mental vo,  the  chiterone,  or  large  guitar  $ 
JMejSser  Giovambatista  del  Violino,  the  lira  grand*, 
or  viol  da  gamba ;  and;  Messer  Giovanni  Lapi,  t 
ferge  lute*  These  four  seen*  to  have  composed  the 
whole  .band ! ! !  Upon  the  whole  then,  we  may  con? 
dude,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  description* 
jgiven  of  these  early  operas,  by  the  partiahty  of  their 
authors,  that  novelty  was  their  principal  recommen- 
datfon^  and  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  airs  in 
these,  puerile  productions  were  scarcely  to  be  distin* 
gujabed,  frpm  recitative,  and  .that  the:  whole  band 
Consipl^x)f  four  most  contemptible  instruments,  w# 
m^y  decidedly  pronounce  their. merit  to  ha ve  bee* 
*erj  in^consideraJtde, 

lany&c. 
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LETTER  XLJV. 

August  13,  181Sv 

STATE   OF  MUSIC  AT  BOMB,   AT  THB  BEGINNING 
O?  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  a  *ti*C0urse  by  Pietro  «klk  Valle,  on  the  music 
pf  bis  own  time,  addressed  by  that  celebrated  travel- 
ler, to  Letio  Guidiccione,  in  1640,  and  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Batista  Doni,  at 
Florence,  1763,  there  is  an  interesting,  clear,  and 
admirable  account  of  the  state  of  music  in  Italy,  but 
particularly  at.  Rome,  during  die  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century* 

This  agreeable  writer,  who  had  studied  music 
V&A&  the  best  masters  from  seven  years  old,  and  who 
a^ems  (to  have  been  a  perfect  judge  of  the  subject, 
hap^nipg.  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  correspon- 
dent np(b0  in  conversation  had  asserted,  that  music - 
£w  the  last  fifty  years  had  been  declining,  and  that 
there  were  no  professors  living,  equal  to  those  of 
former  days;  endeavours  to  prove,  on  the  contrary, 
2* 
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so  far  from  having  degenerated,  that  it  was  actually 
in  a -state  more  nearly  approaching  perfection,  than 
at  any  former  period. 

"  If  canons,  fugues,  inversions,  and  all  the  arti- 
"  fices  of  elaborate  and  learned  compositions,  are 
"  less  practised  in  vocal  music  now"  (says  the  author) 
"  than  formerly,  it  is  because  they  are  so  unfavour- 
"  able  to  poetry,  and  the  intelligence  of  what  is 
"sung:  for  in  ftigues  of  many  voices  there  are  as 
"  many  different  words  as  noles  sung  a*  the  same 
"time,  which  occasions  such  confusion,  that  it  is 
«  utterly  impossible  to  discover  the  sentiment  #f  the 
u  poet,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  song,  and  wttch 
«*'  chiefly  renders  a  voice  superior  to  ati  kwtruwerat. 

*  If  the  words  and  the  notes  do  not  mutually  assist 

*  in  explaining  and  enforcing  each  other,  they  are 

*  ill-matched,  and  unfit  to  be  together.   To*  the  edn- 

*  fusion  arising  from  alt  the  parts  staging  different 
u  words  at  the  same  time,  may  be  added  the  tittle 
**  attention  to  accent  in  fugues,  where  the  ligatures, 

-  *  and  other  accidents  in  harmony  frequently  throw 
''  the  emphasis  on  wrong  words,  and  make  king  «yi- 
u  lables  short,  and  short  loqg.  Another'  ifte0n*£*i» 
«  ence,  or  rather  absurdity,  seems  inevitable  in  vetal 
'*  ftigues  of  much  subtilty  and  contrivance,  whew 
'  <  quick  and  stow,  chearful  and  pathetic  notes,  am 
*«  moving  at  the  same  time,  which  makes  good  per- 
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w  formers  unwilling  to  sing  them,  as  they  ea&neifhe* 

*  display  taste  nor  sense  ia  the  execution, 

"  Hie  old  masters  certainly  were  wall  acquainted 
«  with  harmony,  but  few  knew  what  ase  to  moke  df 

*  it.    Their  compositions  abound  indie  mast  artful 
"  s^d^cuU  invention*  aiidconti^^ 

a eft/  can  neither  enjoy  nor  compfefcetti  ifrlto  per- 

*  formanee. 

u  This- is  not  the  method  by  which  modern  mas- 
u  tors  proceed:  they  h*re  learned  to  select  and  re- 
"  verence  good  poetry ;  in  setting  which  tfcey  refin- 
"  qnish  the  pedantry  of  canons,  fugues,  add1  other 
u  Gothic  indentions?  and,  in  imitation  of  the  an± 
H  cient Greeks, aspireody  at  expresskra,|^e/arid 

*  propriety. 

"  The  first  compositions  of  this  kind- that  fckve 

*  been  heard  in  modern  times,  were  Dafhe,  "EmW- 

*  dfef,  and  Atkamah  written  by  Rmuccini,  and  set 

*  by  Jaeobo  Peri  ted  M ontevetde,  for  €te  court*  ot 
"  Florence  and  Manttnu 

w  And  in  Rome/ the  first  Who  introduced  tfe  in- 

*  teittgeatkindof  music  to  the  notice  of  diefttb- 
a  Ik,  was  Paolo  QuA6UATi,*ny  last  ha*pekJ^rd  * 
«  ttnaKfyr  *ho>  wa*l»ppUy  instated  by  Tradki*mi 


dral  of  Faeuza,  in  the  Roman  M»^  and  at  v#ry  Tetemi* 
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44  other*  still  living,  and  who,  to  the  facility  and 
"  grace  of  has  malady,  have  added  new  and  greater 
"  totalities  of  their  own.  If  there  appear  but  little 
44 .  complication  and  contrivance  in  these  modern 
"  production*,  it  must  not  be  ascribed  to  ignorance 
"  oc  want  of  art,  but  regarded  as  the  effect  of  judg- 
4l,  vent  and  chrtce,  resei^g  siwh  resources  fo*  pw- 
"  ticular  occasions.  In  this  respect,  they  differ 
5<  widely  from  their  predecessors  who .  never  lpst  an 
"  opportuaity  of  vaaquishuqp  difficulties  of  their 
?,  own  making/' 

Delia  VaUe's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  opera,  or  secular  musical  dmmfe  was  exhibited 
at  Rome,  is  so  curious  and  entertaining^  that  it  were 
injustice  both  to  him  and  the  reader,  not  to  translate 
it  as  Uteraify  as  possible* 

.  "  My  master,  Quagliati  was  an  excellent  Maestro 
44  di  Capella :  he  introduced. a  new  species  ?f  music 
44  into  the  churches  of  Rome,  not  onfy  in  compost 
44  tions  for  a  single  voice  (mmpdie)  but  for  two, 
44  three,  four,  and  very  often  more  voices  ia  chorus, 
"  ending  with  a  numerous  crowd  of  i&aqy  choirs,  of 
"  choguaaes,  singing  together:  specimens  of  which 
«  may  be  seen  in  many  of  his  motets,  that  baaebeetr 


nails  composer  of  masses,  psalms,,  and  motets,  beakhshia 
predictions  in  the  recitative  style* 
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"  since  printed.  And  tbe  musk  of  my  cabt,  or 
"  moveable  stage,  composed  by  the  same  Quaghati, 
"  in  my  own  room,  chiefly  in  the  maimer  he  found 
"  most  agreeable  to  me,  and  perfonned  in  masks 
"  throng  die  streets  of  Rome,  during  the  Carnival 
"  of  1606,  was  tbe  first  dramatic  action,  or  Tepre^ 
i€  sentation  m  music,  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  that 

*  city*.  ' 

.  "  Though  no  more  than  fire  voices,  or  five  instru- 
44  mente,  the  exact  number  that  an  ambulant  cart 
"  could  contain,  were  employed :  yet  these  afforded 
"  great  variety :  as,  besides  the  dialogue  of  single 
"  voices,  sometimes  two,  or  three,  and  at  last,  all 
"  the  five  sung  together,  which  bad  an  admirabl* 
«  effect 

"  The  music  of  this  piece,  as  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
u  copies  of  it  that  were  afterwards. printed,  though 
a  dramatic,  was  not  entirely  in  simple  recitative, 
**  which  would  have  been  tiresome ;  but  ornamented 


*  Here  he  seems  te  have  foi^ette»  tbe  ^>«^bv«a«*e  of 
Emilio  del  Cavaliere's  oratorio,  DtlV  Anima,  e  id  Ctrpo, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  action  on  a  stage  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  deila  Vallicella,  in  1600.  Had 
Delia  Valle  said  the  first  secular  dramatic  representation 
4>f  this  kind  in  musk,  he  would  have  been  more  correct,, 
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tf ,  with  beautiful  uasaages,  aad  movements  i«  mea- 


ff  mre,  Without  deviating,  however,  from  the  true 
^  theatrical  style,  on  which  account  k  plaieed  ex- 

*  timely,  as  appeared  from  the  prodigious  oen- 

*  course  of  people  whom  it  ettmcted ;  and  whey  so 
'<  £arfiom  being  tirod,  beaid  i*  pcafemedfive  or  six 

*  several  tubes,  tome  even  continued  fa  follow  our 
u  cart  to  ten  or  twelve  different  places,  where  it 
"  atopt,  and  .  never  quitted  at,  at  long  aa  we  re* 

*  mained  m  the  street,  which  was  fans  four  o'clock 

*  in  the  afternoop  tffll  roMpight." 

This  namOtoo  furnishes  a  curkro  circumstance*  ill 
Ibe  laatory  of  the  stage ;  that  the  fiast  Optra,  or  mu- 
sical secular  drama,  performed  m  modern  Rome, 
like  the  first  tragedy  in  ancient  Greece,  was  eJdobited 
in  a  cart. 

It  has  beets  imagined  by  many  of  the  learned^  that 
the  recitative  in  modern  opera*  is  arrewttlof  that 
spoons  of  melody,  in  which  ancient  dramas  were 
sung ;  and  here  the  moveable  stage  on  which  it  was 
performed,  like  that  used  by  Thespk  at  Athens* 
tfw&Mfllher  rtriking  raeinUaqc** 

,v      u  Ptdustris  vexisse  Poemata  TkespisS9 

Horace.. 

1  Delia  VdHe,  after  having  proved  that  the  singing 
of  his  time  was  better,  and  the  compositions  mot*  \&* 
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ried,  more'  national^  and  'more  ooagteooa^  to  tpbetrjr, 
than  those  bf more  atfeeatxAatr,  proeeeito  to  speak 
of  imtrumeTtfixl  mwic ;  i»efi  frfter  diacrmtiratting  the 
different  Modes  of  playing  on  tm  inatftivient,  in  a 
pcioi,  in  a  full  piece,  in  accompanying  a  voice,  or 
leading  a  band,  he  say^lw  rainpt  agree  with  his  friend 
ik*t  $o\o  flaying,  hbtrevi^  evqMsite  and  refined,  at 
length  ticea;  and  that  it  hadfreqverrtrjr  happened  td 
organists  of  the  highert;  class,  when  lost  and  immur- 
ed i*  carrying  on  a  happy  sufc§ect  of  voluntary,  to 
he  silenced  by  «  faeil;  Which'  never  occurred  to 
singers,  who,  whe*  ifeey  leave  off,  displease  the  con* 
grega*iar±y  to  ^oto  their  perferoaace  always  seems 
too  short*  •  n  ■".*.*.. 

-f  Herthenprobepds'to  consider  solo  songs  and  mo* 
sic  in  many  parts.  His  friend,  among  the  &4pTQnif 
or  treble*  voices  of  his  youth,  had  greatry  praised  the 
Filsetti,  who  were  em^fcyed  in  the  Pope's  *hapef, 
and  eklwhere?  *mA  BtoHa?  Valle  «ay»,  he  remembered 
ooer  ofjdiem,  -who  had  greet  execution,  atod-^elit  up' 
to  ^the  ftarsUj^ai-  cant  me  Jhgotge,  e  dipamggl, ;  4h£ 

aatfoM  <9#o(4/&'*lfe^^  a 

very  gOod!sk4ierVieitfwr  a*ia  teior/  oV  in^Jkfmt\ 

Ottavirfc^t^Vgi^^ 

three  sung  in  hinogt.    "  These,  however,  (he  adds) 

"  trijlsj,  graces,  and  a  good  portamento,  or  direction 

"  of  *oic$  excepted,  were  extremely  df fi^t  in  thp 
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u  otber  requisites  of  good  singing:  such  as  piam 
44  and  jbrte,  swelling  and  dJaMmshing  the  voice  by 
44  minute  degrees :  expression,  assisting  the  poet  k 
44  fortifying  the  .sense  and  passion  of  die  words,  ren* 
44  dering  the  tone  of  voice  cheerful,  pathetic,  tender, 
"  bold,  or  gende,  at  pleasure.  These,  with  other 
44  embellishments,  in  which  singers  of  the  present 
44  times  excel,  were  never  thought  of,  even  at  Borne, 
44  till  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  in.  his  old  age,  gave  a 
44  goodspecimen  of  tl^em  from  me  Florentine  school, 
44  in  his  Oratorio  in  the  Chiesa  Nnova,  at  which.  I 
44  was  myself,  when  very  young,  present*" 

The  two  following  extracts  fix  the  precise  date  of 
a  delicate  point  of  musical  history,  the  first  establish* 
ment  of  Evirati  in  the  Pope's  chapel,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  them  in  early  operas. 

44 '  Father  Girolamo  Rosmti,  of  Perugia,  Priest  of 
44  the  Congregation  of  die  Oratory,  flourished  in  the 
"  seventeenth  century.  He  was  an  excellent  singer 
44  raSoptoao,  and  was  the  first  ik^fq  employed 
<*  m  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  in  which,  titt  tben^.tht 
44  ^opraiKV  or  treble  part,  was  aang  by u  Spaniard^ 
44  uifqktt..  Padre  Rossini  was  adimJAediiitfp  ther 
*  Pemftpl  Chapel  m  ifjoi^ and  died  i^lfet4//*o 
4  ■  ■  tijj  ii  ■  i  .t  i  u,  i  ..< '■  *.  •- : — a  ;u  .ii    >■;<■ 

1  *  Padre  Girolamo  Rossini  da  Perugia,  prete  della  Con* 
gregatione  deff  Oratorio,  fiori  nel  secole  XVII.    Fu  eo 
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u  Giovanni  de  Sanctos/a  Spaniard,  who  died  at 
**  Rome  in  1625,  was  the  last  Soprano  who  sung 
-*  with  a  falset  voice  in  the  Papal  Chapel."* 

These  two  records,  together  with  what  Delia 
Valle  says  on  the  subject,  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffi- 
ciently gratify  reasonable  curiosity,  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  a  custom  too  horrible  to  think  upon, 
and  too  disgusting  to  name. 

•  To  return  to  Delia  Valle's  account  of  singert  in 
Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  year  1640,  when  he  wrote  his  Discourse.  After 
saying,  he  had  been  present  at  the  performance  of 


cellente  cantorc  della  parte  di  soprano,  &  fu  il  primo  evi- 
rato,  che  avesse  luago  nella  Capella  Pontificia,  avenda 
fin  d'allora  servito  la  Capella  in  qualite  di  soprani  i  na- 
zionali  Spagnuoli  con  voce  di  falsetto.  11  pralodato  Pa- 
dre fu  amesso  tra  canton  Ptintifici  nel  1601 ;  e  mori,  nel 
1644,  alii  23  di  Decembre.  Yedi  Adami— Osserv.  per 
ben.  reg.  il  Core  della  Cap.!  Pbtitif. 

*  Giovanni  de  Sanctos,  Spagnciolo,  quafi  mori  ni 
Rome  nel!'  anno  1625,  e  fu  sepolto  nella  Chiesa  di 
S.  Giovanni  id  Campo  Marzo.  Estato  l'ultimo  soprano 
di  voeidi  fcteetto,  che  abbia  semto  la  Capella*  Pontifi- 
ca.  VedeMatteo  Fornari,  Notiaia  Horiche  della  Cap 
Pontif, 
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Ahe  firstjxatorio  in  Berne,  he  teHs  us,  that  the  style 
of  singing  began  to  improve  from  that  thafre*;  and  at 
present,  says  he,  we  have  Nicohoi,  Btan$h^  Gio- 
vawrinj ,  Locewani,  Mario,  and  many  others*  who 
not  on}y  ^ftal*  but  surpass  die  singers  of  more  early 
,  times,  at  least!  in  taste  and  judgment.  "  But  let  us 
"  quit  -the  consideration  of  all  other  voices,  and 
"  speak  only  of  Soprani,  the  greatest  ortifment*  of 
"  music  .  You  are  pkasqd  (peps  he  *o  his  friend) 
«  to  .compare  the  f  alsetti  of  fotftaef  times  with  thfe 
:"  Soprani;  who  »«  at  present  a*  vcotpmon.  Bet 
4i  who  ever  then  sung  like  a  Guadobaido,  a  Cavalier 
u  Loretto,  a  Gregorio,  an  Angeluccio,  a  Marc- An- 

<44     I , . ,    *  i -   —  j- —   ■*-! — a.  — -     LaI,-      -  -l  %    Til I 

luuiu,  ouu  nnrrry  more  mat  nngirc  dc  narnecrr  x to; 
il  best  resource,  then,  was  a  boy  with  a  good  voice; 
"  but  boys,  the  instant  they  begin  to  know  their  bu~ 
"  siness,  lose  their  voices;  and  it  is  allowed,  even 
"  while  they  .remain  in  their  greatest  perfection,  that 
"  their  performance*  on  account  of  their  youth  and 
"  inexperience,  must  inevitably  be  devoid  of  ta*ta(, 
"  judgment,  and  grace;  indeed,  it  i*  geaeraUy  «* 
?'  mechanical  and  unfeeling,  that  I  hard)?  ever  heard 
f*  a  boy  sing  without  receiving  mere  pain  than  pleat 
P  eure*  -     . 

.  "  1'heSppi^i  ofth^pi^enttima«be^g^  on<ha 
''  contrary,  persons  of  mature  age  and  judgment) 
"  sing  with  such  science,  expression,  and  taste,  fit 
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«*  tp  delight  every  hearer  of  aewibilily*  During  tfee 
"  Ia$ta$?,  tbeje  was  iwapeh  finger,  except  ;P?<fce 
"  Soto,  and  afterwards  Giroiaiw^  wJUo  is  still  liv- 

"  At  present,  every  coAirt  and  ohApd  in  Italy  js 
,"  furnished  with  tbep*  $  and  beside  what  f  ge  c/waW 
"  boast  of  so  many  excellent  femab  aiqger*?" 

Here  he  celeste*  the  talents  of  a  groat  number, 
<wl>fii|ad  beau  in high  fevour  at  f hpepce  ^nd  ela*- 
wberej?ofa  far  dramato  and  ? hawfegr  *u)S»qg»  bwt  Par- 
ticularly at  Rome.  Among  otter?,  be  fecerds  the  ta- 
ints of  La  Fra^esca>Ca£ci«j,,by  the  TuacaBs  malt- 
ed La  .Ceecbj^a,  daughter  of  the  fejuous  (Giubo  Geo- 
fini,  JElomano,  who  had  been  many  years  the  admira- 
tion of  Florence,,  when*  be  fcard  her  Jsjnpelf  in  hie 
youth,  not  only  for  her  musical  abilities  both  in  sing- 
ing and  composition,  butako  for  her  poetry,  both jfl 
the  I^ajin  aqd  Tuscan  language. 
.  lie  then  speaks  of  the  nuns  bf  bis  time,  as^xqni* 
site  sjggefs;  particularly  La  Vm>viaf  and  others, 
$eUo  $pirito  Santo  at  Jiomft,  who. for  many  yearp 
ha4  astonished  the  world ;  the  aunp  of  .Santa  Lncc* 
in.Silici ;  as  well  as  those  of  San  Sjdvestro  of  Maf~ 
pop#li,  and  Sauta  Cbiera,  whom  people  flocked  to 
tap*  as:  nw»acnloy#  Ift  >*otf,  he  qonclude*,  that 
s^^art^fHW&ar  and  exc^lien^^f  the  *kiger» 
^f  bis  t^ej  ttytf  tl^ae  wJw>;¥v«h»  n<#  wwte^t  with 
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their  performance,  must  certainly  be  either  too  fond 
of  antiquity,  as  is  usual  with  old  people/ or  too  fas- 
tidious, and  unwilling  to  be  pleased. 

He  then  speaks  of  composition,  and  asks  his'  friend 
who  could  possibly  bear  the  viHanelle,  or  ballads  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ?  which  now  seem,  both  in 
regard  to  the  words  and  music,  the  production  of 
some  strolling,  blind  fiddler.  "  The  songsin  favour 
-at  present,"  adds  he,  u  are  of  a  very  different  kind;* 
and  instances,  among  the  serious,  one  by  Luigi,  be* 
ginning,  **  Or  chela  notfe  dd  silenth  -arnica  f  and 
tunong  the  comic,  one  by  Obazio,  tt  celebrated 
harp-player,  **  per  torbido  Marc?  which,  for  deli- 
cacy, he  thought  could  not  be  exceeded.  And  for 
those  wha  delight  in  triple  time,  and  in  Canzonette 
alia  NepoBtana,  which  are  all  in  Spanish  time,  and 
in  such  favour  at  present  with  the  vulgar,  what  could 
be  prettier  than  those  published  by  Geo.  Batista  Bel- 
lis  a  few  years  ago  *?  As  for  Sicilian  airs>  which  are 
extremely  graceful  and  pathetic,  Delia  Vafle  safys, 
that  he  himself  was  perhaps  the  first  who  brought 
them  to  Rome  from  Naples,  in  1611,  and  after* 
wards  from  Sicily;  u.  though  at  present,,,  he  affcb, 
i€  they  are  as  .common  and  as  well  sung  here,  as  in 
«  Sicily  itself/'  He  then  speaks  of  the  SpanM 
Ciacona,  the  Saraband,  the  Passacaille,  die  Portu- 
guese Ciacotta,  and  many  other  foreign  airs,  lately 
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introduced  at.  Rome,  but  wkh  which  the  villanelle 
an,d  canxonette  of  that  city  were  greatly  already  .en- 
riched ;  and  adds,  that  in  his  travels,  he  himself  had 
made  a.  very  curious  collection  of  Persian,  Turkish, 
Arabian,  and  Indian  tunes,,  wholly  different  from 
those  of  Italy,  both  in  time  and  intervals. 

Delia  Valle  then  proceeds  to  tell  his  friend  Gui- 
diccioni,  that,  if  he  was  long  ago  almost  out  of  him- 
selfvttydn  he  heard  Correggio  perform  on  the  organ 
at  Parma,  he  bad  been  informed,  that  he  likewise  was. . 
in  extasy  a  few  years  since,  when  he  heard  the  verses, . 
qf  Virgil  sung, .  beautifully  set  to  music  by  the  elder 
Mazzoghi. 

p  After  this  he  mentions  the  Madrigalists  of  his  own 
tjpifi,  who  had  polished  and  improved  that  species  of 
composition  far  beyond  those  of  the  preceding  age* 
However,  he  says>  madrigals  grew  every  day  in  less , 
revest  than  formerly,  as  the  singing  single  songs 
witji  taste,  and  expression,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
strument, was  now  preferred  to  four  or  five  people 
poring  over  a  book  at  a  table,  which  appeared  too 
studious  and  scholastic  for  the  entertainment  qf  a 
company.  Notwithstanding  he  acknowledges^  that 
not  only  learned  madrigals  were  still  composed  by 
Muzio,,  Pecci,  Zoilp,  Nenna,  and  Mel,  but  masses 
alsp,  and  motets  in  thp  grand  style  of  the  preceding 
century;  particularly  by  the  younger  Mazzocchi, 
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who,  at  the  Roman  College,  not  long  simie  admira- 
bly gratified  the  lovers  of  fall  compositions  by  pieces 
of  set  choir?;  and  since  that  at  St.  PeterV  Church, 
with  a  mass  for  twtlv6  op  atxtttii  choirs^  vtitn  a  choir 
or  chorus  of  eccho  placed  at  the  top  of  tfiecupoltr, 
which  in  the  amplitude  of  that  vast  temple,  had  * 
wontferfal  effect.  Whoever  rs  able  to  accomplish 
this,  is  capable  of  doing  any  thing  that  can  be  re- 
quired' of  the  most  learned  contrapuntist.  **  Bttt 
"*give  me  leave  to  observe,  sayr  DtelUi  Valle,  that* 
Ut  these  gigantic  perforrhanees,  into  wfticlr  all  the  Kar- 
^'mony  jtossfrblte  isctbwded,  are  so  aprto  be  coarse' 
"  and  violent,  that  every  idea  of  taste,  expression;  and 
^tefin^metot^^annMatedi  andtaen  content  them- 
"*  seltes  With  such  pfaytag  and  singing,  in  the  aggre^ 
u  gatej-as^  if  lizard  alone,  would  not  be  good' enough' 
«*for a-barbei'Vshop m  the stteet."' 

"J  He  had  a  reverence,  he  said;  for  old  compos- 
itions, whictfhe^dtfflf  carefully  preserve;  not  for* 
iCTXief  but  Hkef  antiques,  to  grace  a  collection  or  mu- 
'^seunr.*  ' 

lb' the  PBniSflcal Chapel;  whichr,  in  choralmnsfc; 
gives  fervst  tty  all'  other  cHrwtlttti  churches'  in  the^worfttj 
someancietrt  compositions  are  still' intise,  but  not  tb*  * 
the  utter  exclusion  of  every  thing  modem,  for  coitt- 
posets  ar^  always  retained  ^tfcete,;  iir  ordfer ttr  famish 
a  constant  supply  of 'neVpKductiony: 
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A  few*  years  ago*  aflto  hi*  return  toiJtalv>  Dtila 
Valla  say%  he  had  beaud  the  vespers,  paifoianeftofti 
Easter  MJendayy  by  the  nuns*  oeAy,  aft  the  church? 
D»#o-  Spirito  Santo,  m  iorid  nrasky  ki  soch  peiv 
fectiba  as  be  had  aever  before  witnessed:  and  on; 
the  last  Cbristanaa  etfe,  in*  attending  the  whole  ser* 
we  ofi  the  church  of,  Sk-  ApoUineie,  where  every* 
pert  of  it  was>  performed  agreeably  to  so*  soleaatt  am 
occasion^  Though*  in;  consequence  of  arrivhjg  late^ 
hewaa  c<wripelkd  tit  stand  tibe  whofe  time  uxaverw 
gmat  crowd)  he*  remained  there  with'  the  utmost; 
pleasure-,  so*  excellent  waathe  music  the&peitfbttnedu 
l&tfce beginning;,  he  was  particukrlyenchaatBctby 
tfte**  Fe*ifa*JEmkemw"  which*  was>  more  exquisite 
ti)an<W4»rds -can*  describe*  ^  I  know  not,"  says -^»M«^ 
^whe~  wd»  Ifee  aujhopofi  fy  but  supposed  to  haw 
"  been  thq  production  o*the> Maestro xfaCapelkio^ 
^*at«hurdlv^w  ... 


.  * -There  was.no  master  in  Italy  at  that  time,  1640*. 
whose  compositions  this  description  will  so  well  suit  as 
those  of  the,  admirable  Carissimi,  who  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  tyjaestro  in  question,  though  so  young  that  his 
feme  had  not  yet  spread.    However,  it  was  in  composing* 
for  tn&church,  that  he  acquired  that great^nd  extensive- 
reputation,  which  he  enjoyed  during  a  long'  life;  and'ttr 
which^his  prodtfctioiw'are^tffi  jusliy  entitled: 
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.*  These  extracts  from  Delia;  Valle  evince  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  his  subject;  they  are  -written 
vfith  the  spirit  of  an  auditor,  and  are  so  much  more 
alive,  than  such  fragments  and  scraps  of  intelligence 
as  could  be  gleaned  of  so  remote  a  period  elsewhere 
from  the  works  of  different  authors :  we  have,  there- 
fore, as  the  reader  will  remark,  been  in  no  haste  to 
take  our  leave  of  so  good  and  intelligent  a  guide ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  that  die  present  patrons  of  ancient  music* 
will  not  be  offended  at  his  partiality  to  what  he  calls 
modern,  as  .this  very  music  is  now  become  venerable 
for  its  antiquity.    The  family  of  Grumblers  is  very 
ancient  Plato,  two  thousand  years  .ago,,  complained 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  music  of  his  time,  as  loudly 
as  the  greatest  enemies  of  innovation  am  possibly 
do  at  present:  where  then  can  judgment,  reason, 
and  good  taste,  draw  the  line  between  improvement 
and  corruption  ?    If  it  were  practicable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  to  find  a  period,  when  all  man- 
kind were  of  one  opinion,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
fancy  and  fashion,  we  might  then  fix  our  standard 
of  perfection ;  but  so  long  as,  in  all  our  inquiries, 
we  are  unable  to  meet  with  any  such  Golden  Age  of 
music,  the  partisans  on  both  sides  must  still  continue 
at  war,  without  the  least  hope  that  the  temple  of 
Janus  will  ever  be  shut. 

The  learned,  who  neither  understand  the  art,  nor 
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feel  die  power  of  music,  and  are  inimical  torts  culi 
tration,  are  compelled  by  historical  evidence,  how* 
ever  reluctantly,  to  allow,  that  the*  ancient  Greeks  % 
and  Romans  sang  their  dramas  throughout;  bat 
then  they  comfort  themselves  with  the  supposition, 
that  this  was  done  in  simple  narrative  melody,  like 
recitative,  without  what  they  call  the  absurd  and 
preposterous  modern  mixture  of  airs,  accompanied 
with  instruments  playing  melodies  different  from  the 
voice  part.  Airs,  thus  accompanied,  in  a  musical 
drama,  may  be  difficult  to  defend  by  cold  reason 
and  tasteless  criticism;  but  they  are  nevertheless, 
delightful  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  which  all  music 
is  peculiarly  addressed.  And  if  melody,  united  with 
harmony,  cannot  narrate  or  moralize,  and  is  equally 
unable  to  instruct  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart, 
it  can  neither  deprave  nor  corrupt  either.  Yet  music 
is  a  very  expressive  and  intelligible  language  to  all 
those  whose  ears  and  hearts  are  obedient  to  its  vibra- 
tions. Why,  therefore,  should  we  join  with  those 
phlegmatic  censurers,  whose  reasonings  and  com- 
plaints only  convince  us,  that  they  are  as  deaf  to 
the  sweetness  of  refined  tones,  as  near-sighted  per- 
sons are  blind  to  remote  objects.  The  candid  hearer 
of  music,  as  well  as  the  composer  and  performer, 
must  be  gifted  with  one  perfect  sense  at  least.  Every 
VOL.  II.  ,R 
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eye  that  can  assist  its  owner  to  avoid  a  post,  is  not 
able  to  discern  the  beauties  of  a  fine  picture :  nor 
every  ear  that  faithfully  conveys  to  the  mind  the  most 
rapid  and  minute  articulations  of  speech,  equally 
faithful  in  conveying  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
soul,  those  excellent  inflexions  of  a  musical  voice, 
or  instrument,  which  transport  every  sincere  votary 
of  the  tuneful  art. 

The  lively  St  Evremond,  and  the  candid  Addison, 
are  striking  instances  of  insensibility  to  the  essential 
beauties  of  musical  sound.  With  the  decision  of 
men  of  letters,  ignorant  of  music,  and  impenetrable 
to  its  powers,  they  determine  the  merit  of  French 
and  Italian  operas,  without  the  least  knowledge  or 
feeling ;  and  their  decisions  are  often  referred  to  by 
other  authors,  with  as  great  a  degree  of  triumph,  as 
if  they  were  mathematical  demonstrations, 
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LETTER  XLV* 

Jugust  17,  1813. 

STATE  OF  MUSIC  AT  BOLOGNA,  AT  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY; 

*  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MUSICAL  DRAMA  IN 
VARIOUS    PARTS    OF    ITALY. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  Bologna  not  only  dispute  the 
priority  of  musical  dramas  with  the  Romans  and 
Venetians,  but  even  with  the  Florentines,  who,  as 
we  have  already  shewn,  had  exhibitions  of  this  de- 
scription as  early  as  1590.  However  interesting 
such  discussions  may  be  to  the  good  people  of 
Italy,  the  decision  is  of  little  importance  to  English 
readers.  We  refer  those  who  wish  for  a  more  mi- 
nute investigation  of  the  subject,  to  two  small  books, 
'?  Le  Glorie  della  Poesia,  e  della  Musica" — "  The 
"  Glory  of  Poetry  and  Music,"  published  at  Venice, 
in  1730;  and  "  Serie  Cronologica  die  drammi  reci- 
"  tati  su  di  publici  Teatri  di  Bologna^  dalt  annd 
"  1600  sino  at  corrente,  1737" — "A  Chronological 
*f  Series  of  Musical  Dramas,  printed  at  Bologna, 
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"  1737."  By  these  publications  it  appears,  that 
the  earliest  Italian  operas  were  performed  in  die  pa- 
lace3  of  princes,  at  the  celebration  of  marriages, 
and  on  other  particular  occasions  x>f  joy  and  festivity, 
at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign  or  government,  and 
not  hi  theatres  supported  by  general  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Tbougjia  regular  series -of  the  names  and  authors 
of  the  several  operas  performed  in  the  city  of  Bo- 
logna, from  the  year  1600,  is  preserved;  yet  it  is 
not  possible  to  discover  who  composed  the  rrww  of 
any  of  these  dramas,  previous  to  the  year  1610, 
when  Gulo£A,mo  Giagobbj,  Maestro,  di  Gapella 
of  San  Petronio>  set  the  opera  of  Andromeda.  He 
was  a  learned  and  classical  composer  of  the  Bokgna 
school^  whose  productions  for  the  obureh  are  still 
muck  esteemed.  His  opera' of  Andromeda,  was  re- 
vived eigbteeay^ars  aftei  its&tfrpeffforine&Qfe 

In.  1616,  the  famous  d«ama  of  Euridice,  written 
by  Rinuccini,.  which  had  bee*  exhibited  at  Bologna 
in  1601,  was  again  performed  there,,  to  the  music 
of  Jfcoobo>Peri,  Mta^o  da\Gagfiano9  and  Girolamo 
Giaflobbi$  when,  according.  taGei.  Egnasae  Cersi, 
who  wa»  ore*  of  thee  aadieacey  the  applause  and 
$rowd  ef  stranggra  attracted thiflmy  wereasigpeat 
13-  in  aiw?ient  tiroes  at  the  exhibrtkmsiof theffediators, 
a«d  other  public  gvnes^  with  which  the  fimpetor 
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VJtellius  regaledthe  people  in  me  greatmmphitheatre 
of  that  cky.  Though  operas  continued  to  b«  per- 
formed almost  every  year  at  Bologna,  during  the 
seventeenth  century ;  y^t  they  were  chiefly  composed 
%  Venetian  >master8,  till  the  year  1674,  When 
Petkonio  Franoescthelli  set  the  prologue UHfee 
opera  of  Caligula ;  and  afterwards,  in  1676,  ©rente 
diMenri;  1677,  Arsinoe;  audApolloinTessaglia, 
in  1679.  v 

'There  'does  inot  appear1  tohave keen  any  pnblit 
Jneatre  in  this^city,  ttBl  Idle  *y©ar  1680,  'When  four 
operas  are  «aid  to  have  keen  performed,  umd 
«  Ukatr*  fmbUeo." 

Stfbsequmt  to  this  tperiod,  the  Anisic  <rf  their 
epetas  seems  to^havebeen'supplidd  by  native^ cent* 
posers,  among  whom  Suiseppe  -Felice  Tosi,  CKa* 
como  Perti,  Giov.  Paolo  Colocnie,  ©eiseppe  Ak 
liruvaadini,  Pirro  Albergati,  the  elder  Bononcini, 
MMlPtttMchi,  the  celebrated  -ringer,  contributed  m> 
fbi«i«^^^ideTllwt'#ohool  e^ninent.  These  raastert 
have  Severally  contributed  so  materially  to  the  pro± 
gress  Of  their  art,  that  it  were  injustice  not  to  specify 
their  peculiar  merits.  

Giacomo  Perti,  bora  in  1656,  was  a  solid, 
gnur*  ^composer  df«Atm;A  music.  I0f  his  -theatrical 
style,  *ut  lktleis>m*v>kn<*m.  :  We  «wy,  however* 
rea#onably  conclude,  *but  it  m*s  t&ee'Hent ;<**  4ia 
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long  continued  to  be  employed,  not  only  for  thfe 
opera  of  Bologna,  but  for  those  of  Venice,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.* 

Paolucci  has  printed  a  good  duet  by  this  master; 
and  Padre  Martini,  has  given  several  admirable 
specimens  of  his  science,  in  his  "  Saggio  di  Con- 
u  trappunto" 

This  great  harmonist,  however,  does  him  stHl 
more  honour,  by  calling  himself  his  disciple.  ,  Perd 
must  have  nearly  attained  the  age  of  100;  for  his 
name  appears  as  the  composer  of  Atide+  in  167& 
and,  according  to  Quadrio,  he  was  living  in  1744. 

Tosi,  the  father  of  the  author  of  an  excellent 
treatise  on  singing,  well  known  in  England  by  the 
late  Mr.  Galliard's  translation,  composed  between 
the  years  1679  and  1691,  ten  operas  chiefly  for  the 
theatre  of  Bologna. 

Giov.  Paolo  Colonna,  Maestro  di  CapeHa, 
(de  S.  Petronio  di  Bologni,  was. the  son  of  Anionic 
Colonna,  alias  del  Cornd,  a  celebrated  organ  buiWer 
of  Brescia.  He  composed  but  few  operas,  one  of 
which  was  Amilcar  in  Cipro,  for  the  theatre  of 


*  Mr.  V.  Novello,  organist  to  the  Portuguese  embassy 
has  lately  published  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  com- 
poser's  church  $tyle>  in  his  "  Selection  of  facrcd  Mmk%\ 
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Bologna,  in  1692.  He  published,  however,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many  ex- 
cellent works  for  the  church,  of  which  Padre  Mar- 
tini has  given  a  list,  in  the  second  volume  of  hid 
History -of  Music. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Boyce,  that 
Colonna  was  Handel's  model  for  chorusses  accom- 
panied by  instrumental  parts,  different  from  the 
vocal*  His  Psalms  in  eight  parts,  published  at  Bo* 
logna,  in  1694,  have  been  very  justly  admired  for 
their  masterly  composition.  Paolucci  has  inserted 
the  hymu  "  Pange  lingua/9  set  by  Colonna  in  plaid 
counterpoint  of  four  parts,  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
simple  and  syllabic,  for  the  most  zealous  reformers 
of  church  music.  His  "  Sacre  lamentatione  delld 
*'  settimana  santa,  a  voce  sole,"  published  in  1689, 
contain  many  pleasing  and  elegant  fragments  of  pa-< 
thetic  recitative,  which  cannot  but  be  admired  by 
those,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  matchless 
works  of  Caris&imi,  who  has  anticipated  not  only 
all  the  ideas  of  Colonna  in  this  species  of  music, 
but  likewise  almost  all  those  of  every  composer,  evett 
of  the  last  century* 

Aldovrandini,  between  the  years  1696  and 
1711,  composed  for  Bologna  and  Venice  seven 
operas,  some  of  which  were  comic^  particularly  one,' 
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entitled,  "  Amor  Torna  5,  al  50/?  written  in  the  dia- 
lect of  the  Bolognese  peasants. 

Count  cAubbbgatti  was  a  Bolognese  dilettante 
of  a  very  illustrious  family  in  that  city*  His  musical 
compositions  are  very  much  esteemed.  B*.  Bttrney 
met  with  two  of  his  operas,  Gii  amid,  1699;  *nd 
U  Principe  Sdvqggio,  1 7 12. 

Of  Giovanni  Maria  Bdnoncini,  and  his  two 
sons,  Giovanni,  and  Marc9  Antonio,  it  will  be.  ne- 
cessary to  speak  hereafter  in  a  more,  particular  -man- 
ner, as  music  ;isgteatjy  indebted  to  their  genius  and 
abilities. 

Giovanni  Maria  calls  himself  Me&metej  he 
v&mb  howewar,  to  have  resided  principally  at  Bo* 
h$*a,  and  toiiare  .published  the  chief  past  of  bis 
works  in  that  wily,  where  his  «on  Giovanni'*  Buttti 
da  CJ<iw*%Qp.  &vo.  likewise  first  appeared,  Beth 
^re  likewise  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
there,  ^and  may  be  proper Jy  considered  as  munnwtt 
of  tjie  Bologna,  School  of  Counterpoint. 

Of  the  celebrated  Pi6T<>cciuy  who  founded  the 
School  of  Singing, in  that  city,  Mr.  GaUiajrd,  m  a 
note  to  his  translation  of  Tosi,  Wjfiven  a  vary  sat 
tiafactory  account. 

"  This  performer,,"  s*ys  he,  "  was  very  famous 
"  *boat  the  latter  end  of  the  last-century,  and  re* 
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"  fined  die  maimer  of  singing  in  Italy,  which  was 
"  then  a  littk  crude.  His  merit  in  tins  is  actao**- 
"  lodged  by  all  bis  countrymen,  atidiGtraftfadidted  by 
«  none*"        v 

It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  in  his  youth,  whete>h6 
tot  performed  in  public,  he  had  a  very  fkie  treble 
voice,  and  was  courted  and  admired  'universally; 
but  by  a  dissahate  life  destroyed  Us  >wfee,  and  ^s- 
sipated  his  fortune.  Being  reduced  t*  theufcwost 
misery,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  fe,  com^cteer, 
as  a  copyist,  where  he  availed  himself  of  »lhat  oppcfri- 
tunity  of  learning  the  rules  of  composition,  «nd  ^bet. 
came  a  considerable  proficient.  After  'setae  y€ars, 
he  recovered  a  small  portion  of  voice/wbicb  by  time 
and  practice  changed  to  a  five  cotrottnMfenor.  Hav- 
ing experience  on  Ins  side,  he  took  dare  of  it,  and, 
as  encouragement  returned,  he  travelled  Ml  <&& 
Europe ;  where, .  heaving  the  different  manners  artd 
tastes  of  the  different  performers,  he  appropriated 
to  himself  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  them  all>  «nd 
formed  that  fascinating  association  which  he  pro- 
duced in  Italy,/where  he  was  in  his  turn  admired  and 
imitated.  At  length  he  .settled  at  the  court  of  An- 
spach,  where  he  lived  in  great  affluence,  and  received* 
a  considerable  stipend,  as  Maestro  di  CapeMa. 

After  continuing  there  several  years,  m  an  easy 
and  honourable  station*  be  retained  to  Italy,  and  ye* 
B5 
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tired  into  a  convent  at  Bologna ;  where,  when  bis 
duties  of  devotion  were  performed,  he  instructed, 
for  his  amusement,  such  young  professors,  as  were 
remarkable  for  voice,  disposition,  diligence,  and  good 
morals, 

Tosi  speaks  of  Pistocchi,  as  remarkable  in  his 
day  for  a  strict  adherence  to  measure,  and  for  a  firm 
and  steady  manner  of  introducing  graces  and  embel* 
lishments,  without  breaking  its  proportions.  Tbe 
celebrated  Bernaechi,  Past,  Minelli  of  Bologm, 
and  Jfavtolini  of  Faenza,  were  four  of  his  most  re- 
nowned scholars. 

Antonio  Bebnacchi,  who  was  several  years 
in  England,  supported  the  reputation  of  the  Bologna 
School  of  Singing,  many  years  after  the  decease  of 
his  master  Pistocchi.  Aha  dorj,  Guarducci,  and 
Raaff,  the  celebrated  tenor,  were  scholars,  of  Ber- 
naechi; as  likewise  was  Signor  Giambatista  |Han- 
cini,  Maestro  di  Cante  della  Corte  Imperiale,  e 
Accademico  Filarmonico ;  who,  in  1774,  published 
at  Vienna,  "  Pensieri  e  Sdflessioni  pratkhe  sopra  il 
"  Canto  Jigurato"  which  serves  as  a  very  useful  sup- 
plement to  his  countryman  Tosi's  treatise  on  the 
same  subject, 

Signor  Mancini  confirms  what  has  been  frequently 
related  of  bis  master  Bernaechi,  that  when  be  first 
appeared  on  the  btage,  having  neither  a  good  natural 
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voice-,  nor  a  good  manner  of  singing,  he  was  so  ill 
received,  that  his  best  friends  advised  him,  either  td 
quit  the-profession  of  a  singer  entirely,  or  to  place 
himself  wholly  under  the  direction  of  Pistocchf. 
Having  followed  their  advice  in  this  last  particular*, 
Pistocchi  received  him  with  kindness ;  and  marking 
out  a  course  of  study  for  him,  Bernacchi  not  only 
followed  it  implicitly,  applying  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence for  several  years,  but  during  this  time  declined 
staging,  not  only  in  churches  and  theatres,  but  even 
in  private  parties  to  his  most  intimate  friends :  till, 
having  the  full  consent  of  his  instructor,  he  appeared 
with  such  eclat,  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  best 
judges,  though  his  voice  was  originally  defective,  as 
the  most  refined  singer  of  his  time. 

Pistocchi's  compositions  for  the  stage  acquired  him 
considerable  reputation.  He  set  Leandro,  o  sia 
gV  Amori  fatally  and  Girelh,  for  Venice.  The 
-first  was  performed  in  1679,  in  a  manner  not  un- 
common at  that  time :  the  characters  were  repre- 
sented by  wooden  figures  on  the  stage,  while  the 
singers  performed  behind  the  scenes.  And  in  the 
second,  in  1682,  the  personages  were  supplied  by 
figures  in  wax,  while  the  singers  were  invisible* 
Thw  resembled  the  Roman  custom  in  the  time  of 
Andronicus,  when,  according  to  Livy,  one  of  th§ 
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Roman  players  sung,  while  «aotber  acted  befa* 
him.* 

Pistocchi  also  jet  the  opera  of  Nanotio,  writitea 
by  Apostolo .  Zeoo,  by  command  of  the  Mai^m* 
of  Brandenburg,  in  1697  ;t  and  ie  Risulk  Dnrno- 
crito,  for  the  Imperial  Court  at  Vienna,  m  1TOG. 
This  [opera  was  performed  with  great  npflmine  at 
Bologna,  in  1708,  and  id;  Florence  in  1711%  to  «* 


Progress  of  the  Musical  Diwm**t  Rome. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  regular  theatre  was 
opened,  for  the  performance  of  operas,  ia  this  an- 
cient and  renowned  city,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  nor  can  we  indeed  discover, 
that  any  regular  opera,  or  secular  musical  drama, 


*  Gagliano  tells  us  too,  that  in  his  Da/nc,  there 
were  two  Apollos,  one  to  fight,  and  another  to  sinj;. 

f  In  the  preface  to  this  drama,  he  is  called  "'Mud to 
"  di  ringolar  tccellema,  chi  non  solamentc  It  pact  tgR 
"  sfeMO  in  music*,  ma  roppmtntd  mirnbWtmenh  h 
u  pmrte  di  N**cm*"  Op.  Aram.  d'Apost.  leiio,4om.7. 
p.2S6. 
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was  aver  performed  there,  till  the  year  lfiM,  when 
"  J2  Mkorno  di  Angelica  ndV  Indie,  Drama  Atusi- 
"  caie,"  ts  recorded  by  Leo  Allacci,  in  his  Dramma* 
targia,  to  liare  been  performed  at  Rome,  without 
isfornnng  us  Where,  or  by  wham  set  to  music  or 
sang.  Serosal  musical  tlramas  were  ^however  ex- 
hibited there,  at  the  palaces  of  ambassadors  and 
other  greet  -personages,  between  1632  and  lQ6l> 
when  dearco,  set  by  Tmaglia,  a  Soman  master, 
was  performed.  This  composer,  who  had  distm- 
-  guished  himself  by  his  productions  for  the  church,  is 
celebrated  by  Delia  Valle,  among  eminent  Roman 
musicians,  in  1640. 

Hie  first  pubHc  theatre  opened  for  the  exhibition 
of  musical  dramas  at  Rome,  in  modern  times,  was 
H  Torre  di  Nona,  where  Giasone  was  performed  in 
1671-  No  other  theatre  seems  to  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose  in  that  city,  till  1679,  when  the 
opera  Dov'  £  Amore,  &  Pietsl,  set  by  Beraado  Pas- 
quini,  the  famous  organist,  was  represented  Neila 
Sala  de  Signori  Capranica.  This  theatre  still  sub- 
sists. 

The  year  1680  is  rendered  memorable  to  mu- 
sicianf,  by  the  opera  of  L'Onesto  mgV  Amore,  as  it 
was  the  first  .dramatic  production  of  the  elegant, 
profound,  and  original  composer,  Alesbandrq 
Scarlatti,  who  lias  many  tides  to  a  permanent 
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reputation ;  not  only  for  his  numerous  operas  and 
exquisite  cantatas,  which  are  still  as  much  esteemed 
by  the  curious,  as  they  were  in  his  lifetime  by  the 
public,  but  also  for  establishing  the  fame  of  the 
Neapolitan  School  of  Counterpoint,  which  has 
since  been  so  fertile  in  great  musicians;  among 
whom,  his  admirable  son,  Domenico  Scahlatti, 
and  his  elegant  scholar,  Adolpho  Hasse,  detto  il 
Sassone,  are  distinguished  by  all  lovers  of  music, 
who  are  able  to  separate  original  genius  from  froth 
and  bombast ;  and  who  prefer  taste,  propriety,  and 
exquisite  sensibility,  to  noise  and  Gothic  barba- 
rism. 

This  early  production  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
was  performed  in  the  palace  of  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  who,  after  her  abdication  in  1654,  had 
chosen  Rome  for  her  residence,  where  she  died  in 
1688. 

In  1681,  the  opera  of  Lisimaco,  set  by  Le- 
gkenzi,  was  likewise  performed  in  the  palace  of 
her  Swedish  Majesty.  The  next  year,  four  different 
operas  w  ere  performed  in  this  city ;  but  as  neither 
the  names  of  the  composers  or  singers  are  preserved, 
a  farther  account  of  them  is  unnecessary.  Indeed, 
though  counterpoint  w7as  very  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  by  various  composers  of 
great  abilities,  dramatic  music  offers  nothing  veiy 
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interesting,  till  about  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  productions  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti!  Giovanni  Bononcini,  and  Francesco  Gas- 
parini ;  with  the  vocal  performance  of  Siface,  Pis-< 
tocchi,  Nicolinj;  and  the  instrumental  of  Corelli 
on  the  violin,  Pasquiui  on  the  harpsichord,  Gaetano 
on  the  Theorbo,  and  Bononcini  himself  on  the  vio- 
Ipncello,  who  frequently  displayed  their  several 
talents  in  the  same  theatre,  were  celebrated  through-* 
out  Europe. 

In  1694,  Tullio  Ostilio  and  Serse,  both  com- 
posed by  Bononcini,  had  these  advantages ;  and  in 
the  dramatis  personam  of  Tullio,  we  find  not  only 
the  names  of  Pistocchi  and  Nicolini,  but  also  of 
several  other  favourite  performers.  In  1696,  a  new 
theatre  was  opened  at  the  Aliberti  Palace,  with  two 
operas,  composed  by  Perti  of  Bologna — Penelope 
la  Casta,  and  Furia  Camillo.  The  abilities  of  this 
master,  whose  music  for  the  church  is  still  deservedly 
esteemed  in  Italy,  have  been  already  considered. 

Progress  of  the  Musical  Drama,  or  Opera,  at 
Venice. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  have  cultivated 
and  encouraged  the  musical  drama,  with  more  dili- 
gence and  zeal  than  those  of  any  other  in  Italy, 
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during  tke  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  Aft 
beginning  of  *he  last  century,  yet  it  was  not  vety 
early  established  there.  The  fest  regular  opera  per- 
formed at  Venice,  aifter  the  invorttion  of  redtttwe, 
was  Aiidvomeda,  written  by  Benedetto  Ferrari,  of 
Reggio,  in  the  Modenese  Stated  and  «et  to  music 
by  Francesco  Manelli,  of  Tivoti,  in  tf$S7*  Ferrari 
was  himself  a  celebrated  -performer  o»  die  Jute,  an 
able  poet,  and  a  good  musician. 

Having  collected  together  a  company  4f  the  best 
singers,  in  Italy,  he  brought  out  this  opera,  in  the 
theatre  of  St.  Carasiawo,  at  his  e*m  e*pence,  in  a 
very  sumptuous  manner.*  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  spirit  and  enterprize  in  an  individual  of  moderate 
fortune,  to  vie  with  princes  in  the  support  of  an  ex* 
hibition,  of  which,  till  then,  it  was  thought,  they  only 
could  support  the  splendour. 

In  1638,  La  Muga  fulminatu,  by  die  same  poet 
and  musician,  was  exhibited,  at  the  charge  and  risk 
of  Ferrari,  .and  of  five  or  aix  of  the  performers,  in 
a  very  sumptuous  and  magnificent  manner,  though 
the  expence,  as  we  are  told,  did  not  amount  to  2000 
crowns :  a  sum,  which  at  present,  says  the  author 
of  "  The  Glory  of  Poetry  and  Music,  1730,"  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  «n  ordi- 
nary singer.  But  in  those  days  die  performers  eitber 
shared  in  the  profits,  or  were  content  with  a&odewtt* 
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salaries :  public  smgers  being  then  but  -seldom 
wanted,  and  then  only  .in  the  'Capital  cities  <of  Italy; 
whereas,  at  (present,  dnnanrir  representations  abound 
even  in  villages.* 

In  1689,  there  <were  four  operas  performed  art 
Venice,  at  the  fewo&eafares  of  San  Casmano,  and 
Santi  -Giovanni,  ^e  Paolo.  These  were,  La  Delia, 
writteft  by -Gielio  Strozai,  a  favourite  lyric  poet  at 
the  time,  and  set  by  Manelli;  Le  Nozzedi  T£U9  \i 
di  JPeko,  =set  by  Francesco  Cavalli,  a  composer  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  apeak  hereafter ; 
UArmida,  of  which  both  the  words  and  music  werd 
the  production  of  Benedetto  Ferrari;  and  JJAAon^ 
#at  by  the  celebrated  Claudio  Monte  verde,  who  more 
than  tmrtyjeairsf  before  had  set  Orfeo  and  Arianna; 
and,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  former  letter,  w&s 
one  of  the -first  inventors  of  recitative  and  dramatic 
music. 

In  1640,  the  Arianna  of  Monteverde  was  revived 
in  a  third  .theatre,  that  was  erected  at  Venice,  and 
which  still  subsists,  called  II  Teatro  di  S.  Mois£ } 
where  also  were  performed,  Gl'  Amori  di  Aptdlty 
e  di  Dqfri£,  by  CavaHi;  and  II  Pastor  Regio,  of 
which  Fer«*ri  was  poet,  composer,  and  entrepreneur, 


f  See  iLej61orte*della  Bees.  £»dflllaJiaska,  pp.flO,— 87. 
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Between  the  years  1637  and  1727>  there  were 
fifteen  different  theatres  erected  at  Venice,  for  the 
exhibition  of  musical  dramas.  Several,  however, 
at  first  were  only  temporary  theatres,  or  rather 
booths,  "fabbricati  tuttidi  Tavole;"  though  after- 
wards built  on  a  larger  scale  with  stone. 

Between  the  year  1641,  and  1649,  there  were  up- 
wards of  thirty  different  operas  performed  in  the 
several  theatres  of  Venice,  of  which  the  musical 
composers  were,  Monteverde,  ManelH,  CavaU% 
Sacrati,  Ferrari,  Fonte,  Marazzoli,  and  Rovetta. 
Of  Giasone,  written  by  Giac.  And.  Cicognini,  and 
set  by  CavalU,  one  of  the  four  operas  performed  hi 
1649,  it  is  said,  the  grave  reeitative,  began  then  first 
to  be  interrupted  by  that  anacreontic  kind  of  stanza, 
which  has  since  been  called  Aria. 

The  author  of  u  Storia  Critica  de  Teatri"  asks> 
whether  the  musical  drama  is  improved,  or  injured 
by  this  innovation  ?  and  answers  the  question  himself 
with  judgment  and  good  taste,  by  saying,  that  it  is 
greatly  embellished  and  improved  by  a  judicious  and 
sober  use  of  the  discovery,  and  only  injured  by  the 
abuse  of  it :  as  when  a  composer  neglects  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  the  drama,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  which*  frequent  airs  afford  hini,  of 
letting  the  action  languish,  in  order  to  express  some 
common,  fmd  frivolous  sentiment,  with  intemperate 
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art  and  misapplied  elegance:  which  is  ever  the  case, 
when  the  true  and  interesting  point  of  passion  is  not 
discerned. 

Frequent  airs  are  of  infinitely  more  use,  and  im- 
portance in  an  opera  performed  in  England,  than  in 
Italy :  for  the  public  in  general  being  ignorant  of  the 
language  can  receive  but  little  amusement  from  the 
recitative,  or  narrative  part,  compared  with  that, 
which  the  airs  afford  them,  where  the  beauty  of  the 
harmony,  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  several 
parts,  and  the  elegance  of  the  principal  melody  all 
conspire  to  charm  and  captivate  without  the  assistance 
of  poetry,  fable,  or  even  intelligence  of  the  words : 
for  an  air  well  sung,  speaks  an  universal  language, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  human  voice  is  superior  to 
every  imitation,  must  ever  afford  a  delight,  superior 
to  that,  which  the  same  air,  played  on  the  most  per- 
fect instrument,  could  produce.  It  is,  however,  too 
early  for  reflections  of,  this  kind,  for  in  tracing  die 
progress  of  the  musical  drama  in  Italy,  we  find  that 
for  the  first  fifty  years,  after  its  invention,  it  consisted 
of  mere  recitative,  and  that  during  half  a  century 
afterwards,  it  received  but  little  assistance  from 
melody,  or  air  as  it  is  now  usually  called* 

II  Padbr  Maec'  Antonio  Cesti,  cFArezzo> 
Miner  Conventuale  e  Cavalier  dell1  Imperatore,  set 
an  opera  for  Venice,  in  1649,  called  Qronteal  urifc* 
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ten  by  the  author  of  Giasone,  which  was  nwid  «t 
Milan  with  die  same  music,  in  16G2:  at  Venice, 
1666;  at  Bologna,  1669:  and  again  at  Venice, 
-16B8:— always  aa  wewetold  "  colta  muskartessa" 
with  the  same  music,  during  thhty^fear  years ! !  t  It 
is  diffioult  to^find  any  ofthe  anisic  of  <tbe  early  operas 
—a  rseene  however  of  this  celebrated  composition 
was  foMdm^heanusic  bookof  Salivato*  Rosa, 
in  tthatduhfanepadnter's  cum  iiand  writing.  In /this 
opera  it  is  supposed,  4hat>an  Jkrat,  wasfor*be<Arst 
time  introduced  at  the  termination  of  a  'scene  tetf 
teoitative. 

About  die  year  1660,* there-were  A«ir theatres ^pea 
at  Venice,  taraperas :.  the  prmcipal  composers  were 
Gaaparo  Sartorio,  Ganatti,  Sranoesco  ;Luko,  and 
Cesti:  -and  in  1654,  La  Otteniera  Sport/ma,  the 
first  operaof  D. Ptetro  Anskea&iani  appealed ;  who, 
after  iaving  composed  (fifteen  operas  ibr  Ywniee, 
was  appointed  Mae*ts*MiitQapeUaitatlre& 
whose  theatreandtcbapsiatVienaa>t  gfterwawanpoia 
po— da.  considerable  nnmber  o(  operas,  <audors*eri»e. 

it  is  amusing  to  ohsctwe,  hew  ccnrtetised  ancUeven 
ohanhed .  the  ^public  are  «t  tone  period  with  *eb«tju> 
pears  contemptible  at  asse^er^afl^ 
m£  which  any  fragments  iha*e  been  presetted  are  so 
deficient  in  .poetical  vend  musical  merit,  ooiupeivd 
with  the  generality  of  those  in  present  laiemvApt  ne 
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perfection  o£  performance  could  nowrend&r  any  of 
dram  palatable; 

Sfcakeapeace,  and  oar  other  dramatic  writers  have 
frequently  been  called  barbarians*  for  introducing 
comic  characters:  in  their  tragedies :  yet  the  mixture 
of  comic  scene*  in  serious  musical  drama*  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  early  operas,  and  even  in  oratorios  ! 
and  continued  to  disgrace  them>  till  banished  by  the 
better  taste*  .and  sounder  judgment  of  Apostolo 
Zjbosoj  and'  Metastasio,  who  convinced  the 
public,  that  such  buffoonery,  was  unnecessary. 

Almost  ail  the  operas  that  were  performed  in  Eng- 
land^ even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  ces* 
tury>  wete  degraded  by  die  admission  of  such 
characters,  as  not  only  counteract  and  destroy  all 
tragic  pathos*  but  such,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
likely  to  converse  familiarly  with  the  great  person- 
ages of  these  dramas.  Strange  a*  it  may  appear, 
that  usually;  judicious  critic  Addison,  condescended 
to  imitate  thk  vicious  taste  in  his  R&sanumd:  and  so 
late  as  17&6?  **•  the  serious'  opera  of  Xerses,  set  by 
Handel,  a  facetious  servant  is  introduced. 

Between. die  yeans  1063  and  1G80,  nearly  an.  ha»- 
dred^Uifen^t operas  wei^  performed  at? Venice:  and 
k  is.  remarkabk  that  String  At*  period,  the  names 
pi  the  poets;  composers)  and  singers  are  seldom  re- 
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corded  in  the  printed  copies  of  these  dramas,  though 
that  of  the  Machinist  is  never  omitted;  whence 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  false  taste  of  those  tunes 
equalled  that  of  the  present  day,  when,  greater  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken,  to  amuse  the  eye,  than  to 
delight  the  ear,  or  intellects  of  those,  who  attend 
these  spectacles. 

In  1675,  we  are  told  in  the  Theatrical  Annals  of 
Venice,  that  a  musical  drama,  entitled  u  La 
Dkisione  del  Mondo"  written  by  Giulio  Ceaare 
Corradi,  and  set  by  Legrenzi,  excited  universal  acU 
miration  by  the  stupendous,  machinery  and  decora- 
tions with  which  it  was  exhibited.  And  in  1660, 
the  opera  of  Berenice,  set  by  Domenico  FrescM, 
was  performed  at  Padua  in  a  manner  so  splendid, 
that  some  of  the  decorations,  recorded  in  the  printed 
copy  of  the  piece  seem  worthy  of  notice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  musical  drama. 

It  was  certainly  the  original  intention  of  opera  legisla- 
tors to  favour  poetry,  and  make  her  mistress  of  the  feast, 
and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  music  abso- 
lutely took  the  lead.  Dancing  stept  into  importance 
during  die  last  century,  and  still  maintains  its  ground : 
but  early  in  the  seventeenth,  machinery  and  decora* 
tions  were  of  such  consequence  that  little- thought  or 
expence  was  bestowed  on  poetry,  music,  or  dancing! 
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provided  some  means  could  be  devised  of  exciting 
astonishment  in  the  spectators,  by  splendid  scenes, 
and  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances. 

In  the  opera  of  Berenice,  just  mentioned,  there 
'were  chorusses  of  one  hundred  virgins,  one  hundred 
soldiers,  one  hundred  horsemen  in  iron  armour,  forty 
cornets  of  horse,  six  trumpeters  on  horseback,  six 
drummers,  six  ensigns,  six  sackbuts,  six  great  flutes, 
six  minstrels  playing  on  Turkish  instruments,  six 
others  on  octave  flutes,  six  pages,  three  Serjeants,  six 
cymbalists,  twelve  huntsmen,  twelve  grooms,  six 
coachmen  for  the  triumph,  six  others  for  the  proces- 
sion, two  Hons  led  by  two  Turks,  two  elephants  by 
two  others,  Berenice's  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four 
horses,  six  other  cars  with  spoils,  and  prisoners, 
drawn  by  twelve  horses,  and  six  coaches  for  the  pro- 
cession. Among  the  scenes,  and  representations  in 
the  first  act,  was  a  vast  plain  with  two  triumphal 
arches :  another  with  pavilions  and  tents ;  a  square 
prepared  for  the  entrance  of  the  triumph;  and  a 
forest  for  the  chase. 

Act  2d. — The  royal  apartments  of  Berenice's 
Temple  of  Vengeance :  a  spacious  court,  with  a  view 
of  the  prison;  and  a  covered  way  for  the  coaches  to 
move  in  procession.  Act  Sd.'-^The  royal  dressing 
room  completely  furnished :  stables  with  one  hun- 
dred live  horses :  a  portico  adorned  with  tapestry, 
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and  a  debcious  palace  m  perspective.  Li  adffiftkm 
to  all  these  attendants  and  decorations*  a*  the.  end  of 
the  first  act  there  were  repregettWkma, of  erct?y  kind  of 
chase;  a*  of  the  wild  boa*,  the  stag*  dee*,  and  bears: 
and  at  the  end  of  the  thud  act*  an j  enormous*  globe 
descends  from  the  sky>  which  opening,  divides  iteelf 
mto  other  globes,  suspended  in  the  air,  upon  one  of 
which  i*  the  figure  of  Time,  on  the  second  that  of 
Fame,  on  others,  Honour,  Nobility,  Virtue^  and 
Glory- 

Had  the  salaries  of  singers  been  in  theoe  times 
equal  to  die  present*,  the  supfwrt  of  such  expensive 
and  puerile  toys  would  have  inclined  the  managers  to 
inquire  not  only  after  the*  best,  but  the  cheapest  weal 
performers,  as  splendid  ballets  compel  them  now:  to 
do:  and  it  is  certain,  that  during  the.  seventeenth 
century,  the  distinct  and  characteristic  oharm  of  an 
opera  was  not  the  music,  but  the  machinery. 

The  French  established  musical  dramae  inithrir 
court  and  capital  during  the  rage  for  mythological 
representations,  to  which  they  hare  constantly  ad* 
bered  ever  since:  and  when;  tbey  aue  obliged,  to 
allow  their  musical  composition,  and  singing  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Italy,  they  comfort  themselves-  by 
observing,  that  their  opera  is,  at  least  a  fine  thing  to 
see: — "  C'est  axu  mains  u»  tmau  spectuci*,  f»fe» 
opera  en  JSramct!" 
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During  the  infancy  of  the  opera,  says  Rousseau, 
its  inventors  trying  to  elude  the  most  natural  effects 
arising  from  the  union  of  poetry  and  music  by  their 
imitations  of  human  life,  transported  the  scene  into 
heaven  and  hell :  and'  being  unable  to  express  the 
language  and  passions  of  men,  chose  rather  to  make 
divinities  and  daemons  sing,  than  heroes  and  shep- 
herds. Hence  magic,  and  every  thing  marvellous 
became  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  lyric  theatre  ; 
and  content  with  their  superiority  in  these  particu- 
lars, they  never  inquired  into  their  propriety.  To 
support  such  fantastic  illusions,  it  was  necessary  to 
e&haust,  whatever  human  invention  could  furnish 
most  seducing,  among  a  people  whose  taste  for 
pleasure,  and  the  fine  arts  was  indulged  and  aug- 
mented by  every  possible  degree  of  refinement* 
Theatres  were  erected  throughout  Italy,  which 
equalled  in  magnitude  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  in 
elegance,  the  monuments  of  antiquity  with  which 
that  country  abounded.  It  was  there,  in  order  to 
otnament  these  theatres,  that  the  arts  of  perspec- 
tive, and  decoration  were  invented.  Artists  of  all 
kinds  strained  every  nerve  to  display  their  talents. 
Machines  the  most  ingenious,  flights  the  most 
daring,  with  tempests,  thunder,  lightning,  and  all  the 
delusions  of  the  magic  wand,  were  practised  to  f asci- 
VOL.  II.  ft 
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Hate  tile  <eye,  ^fcfle  inMfoettMe  voices  aui  mstru- 

Mt5lllo  ifS^IMIIoflOCl  iWB  Cut* 

&ut  With  &  many  aieans  of  wirprize,  the  wctkm 
tfWay*  remained  coW,  and  the  «fNtttk>ng  uninterest- 
ing ;  as  tfrere  was  no  plot  or  ifttrigue,  but  what  was 
399)fy  36lwd  by  fhe  fertiaftftnee  <«rf  *wne  dtvioky,  the 
spectator,  who  fcaew  the  poet's  powfcr  of  extricating 
Ms  heroes  and  heroines  from  <everf  species  of  diffi* 
cnlty  and  danger,  reposed  well  entire  eottlldeiice  m 
Whti,  as  to  tetoain  tranquil  dariwg  the  tnM$t  fuerSons 
situations.  Hence,  though  the  t*ppw%tes  was  grart, 
ftie  effect  Was  *mall;  for  actions  <Mft  of  ttaftfre  tam 
little  intetest,  und  Ae  senses  are  tieV*r  *iueh  afltoctea1 
by  illusions,  in  which  the  heart  kits  nOttbHte  ;  so  th* 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fitffegue  an 
audience  it  a  greater  ^xpence. 

The  spectacle,  hwperfect  as  ft  Was,  tetiiaiaed  ktag 
Vhe  aflii6itftr6n  *6f  J*he  public,  who  ***Sw  no  better. 
They  feKeftated  thfcmsetves  <mthe  diftttoty  of  a* 
admirable  a  species  of  tepresentatioti,  in  wbilh  a 
new  principle  Was  added  to  those  of  Aristcftfc  ;  far 
Wonde*  was  here  a*k&  to  telf of  and  pky.  They  4i4 
not  otteewe  that  this  apparent  fertility  was  in  reality 
but  a  tftgn  of  ifl&gence,  Ifte  the  lowers  blooded  with 
the  com,  which  fWider'fhe'fielcksO gay hekm  bwroft. 
tt  was  for  Want  df  flite  powefr  to  *Htfve  and  affect  tfcrt 
they  wished  to  surprize;  arid  this  pretended admjMtion 
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was  infect  so  childish,  that,  like  the  present  patrons 
of  Timoiir  die  Tartar,  Blue  Beard,  and  such  gplen- 
did  puerilities,  they  ought  to  have  blushed  at  it  A 
false  air  of  magnificence,  fairyism,  aad  enchantment, 
imposed  on  the  public,  and  inclined  thejm  to  speak 
with  respect,  and  even  enthusiasm,  of  a  theatre  wbkb 
was  a>  disgrace  to  reason  and  good  taste. 

Though  the  authors  of  the  first  operas  had  hardly 
any  other  idea  than  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  shut  the 
ears,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  musician  net  to 
endeavour,  sometimes,  to  express  the  sentiments  in- 
terspersed through  tbe  poem.  The  songs  of  mymphs, 
the  hymns  of  priests,  the  din  of  war,  and  the  screams 
of  tortured  ghosts,  did  not  so  entirely  occupy  these 
coarse  dramas,  but  that  he  sometimes  discovered 
those  interesting  moments  when  the  audience  were 
disposed  to  give  way  to  feeling.  And  it  was  at  length 
discovered,  that  independent  of  musical  declama- 
tion or  recitative,  a  peculiar  movement,  harmony, 
or  melody,  on  some  occasions,  was  necessary ;  and 
that  music,  though  it  had  hitherto  only  affected  the 
sense,  was  capable  of  reaching  the  heart. 

Melody,  which  at  first  was.  only  separated  from 
ppetry  through  necessity,  .availing  itself  of  its  inde- 
pendence, aimed  at  beauties  purely  imusical :  faiv 
mony  furnished  new  reftouroesof  pathos  and  expres- 
sion,; and  measure,  freed  from  the  slavery  of  sjila- 

s  ^ 
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bles,  and  restraint  of  poetical  rhythm,  acquired  a  spe- 
cies of  accent  and  cadence  peculiar  to  itself. 

Music  thus  acquired,  by  degrees,  a  language,  ex- 
pression, and  imagery  of  its  own,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  poetry.  Even  harmony  began  to  speak  in  the 
symphonies  without  the  assistance  of  words,  and  fre- 
quently sentiments  were  produced  by  the  orchestra 
equally  forcible  with  those  of  the  vocal  performers. 
Thus  gradually  relinquishing  the  wonders  of  fairy 
tales,  the  childishness  of  machinery,  and  the  fantas- 
tical representations  of  personages  and  things,  that 
humanity  had  never  seen,  pictures  more  interesting; 
because  more  true,  were  successfully  sought  in  the 
imitations  of  nature. 

In  1680,  seven  theatres  for  the  performance  of 
operas  were  qpen  at  Venice,  in  which  nine  different 
dramas  were  represented.  The  composers  were, 
Legrenzi  and  Pallavacini;  Marc*  Antonio  Ziani,  Pa- 
gliardi,  Varischino,  Agostino,  Sajon,  and  Vitali: 
the  last  five  principiaftfi.* 

About  this  time  music  had  received  great  improve- 


*  Damira  Placata,  an  opera  set  by  Marc'  Antonio 
Ziani,  was  represented  this  year  with  figures  of  wood  as 
large  as  Kfe,  and  of  extraordinary  workmanship :  "  JR. 
€t  gure  di  legno  di  straordinario  arttfitio$o  bwre." 
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ment  in  Italy  by  the  labours  of  Carissimi,  Luigi, 
Cesti,  and  Stradella,  whose  productions  were  in  fa- 
vour throughout  Europe. 

In  168,  Marzio  Coriolano,  the  first  opera  of 
Giacomo  Antonio  Perti,  the  celebrated  contrapun- 
tist of  Bologna,  was  performed,  besides  eleven 
others  in  the  different  theatres  of  Venice.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  the  century,  seven  or  eight  new 
operas  were  produced  at  Venice  every  year ;  during 
which  period  the  following  composers  began  to  flou- 
rish. In  1684,  Gius.  Felice  Tosi,  father  of  the  wri- 
ter of  a  treatise  on  florid  song,  which  was  translated 
into  English  by  Galliard.  Tosi.  came  to  England 
during  the  reign  of  King  William.  In  1685,  Do- 
menico  Gabrieli.  In  1686,  Carlo  Fran.  Pola- 
rolo,  author  of  fifty  operas  for  the  several  theatres  of 
Venice.  In  1687,  Mich.  Angelo  Gasparini  di  Luc- 
ca. In  1690,  Antonio  Caldara,  afterwards 
Maestro  di  Capella  at  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna, 
and  the  first  who  set  to  music  the  matchless  operas  of 
Metastasio. 

In  1693,  Antonio  Lotti,  a  celebrated  Venetian 
contrapuntist  and  composer,  both  for  the  church 
and  stage.  In  1694,  Tomaso  Albinoni,  a  compo- 
ser well  known  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  by  some  light  and  easy  concertos  for 
violins,  but  better  known  at  Venice  by  thirty-three 
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dramas,  which  he  set  to  music.  In  1697,  Attiuo 
Ariosti,  who  was  afterwards  an  opera-composerki 
England;  and  in  1698,  Mare'  Ant.  Bononcifci,  bro- 
ther to  Giovanni  Bononcini,  the  celebrated,  but 
unsuccessful  rival  of  Handel,  set  the  opera  of  Ca- 
milla, Regius  de  Vokci,  for  Venice. 

The  Dumber  of  operas  composed  during  the  cen- 
tury now  under  renew,  amounted  to  658 ;  the  chief 
part  by  poets  and  composers,  who  were  natives  of 
the  city  and  states  of  Venice.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  return  to  this  delightful  and  singular 
spot,  so  fertile  in  musicians  and  musical  productions, 
in  order  to  speak  more  diffusely  of  the  operas  per- 
formed there  during  the  last  century ;  when  not  only 
the  dramatic  poetry  and  musical  compositions  were 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  precedmg  times,  but  the 
performers  also,  whose  wonderful  and  enchanting 
powers  are  deservedly  entitled  to  particular  notice  m 
&  history  of  the  science  of  music. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Musical  Drama  or 
Opera  at  Naples. 

Though  the  comedies,  tragedies,  and  mysteries, 
or  rappresentationi  sacri,  without  music,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  performed  in  this  city  during  the 
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seventeenth  oentury,  are  innumerable;  yft  there  aie 
few  instances  of  musical  dramas  having  hetm  exhi- 
bited there  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth. 

Before  the  time  of  the  elder  Scarlatti,  Naples 
appears  to  have  been  less  fertile  in  eminent  contra- 
puntists, and  le^s  diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  dra- 
matic music,  than  any  other  state  in  Italy ;  though, 
since  that  period,  every  court  of  Europe  has  been 
furnished  with  composers  and  performers  of  the  lint 
cla$s  from  that  city.  But  this  seeming  sterility  itoay 
perhaps  have  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  some 
•och  information  as  the  Indice  di  Dpami  of  Venice, 
and  die  Serie  Cranologka  de  Drammi  of  Bologna, 
have  furnished  to  the  compiler  qf  the  general  Dvam~ 
maturgia  of  Lioai  AUaeci,  augmented  and  continued 
to  die  year  1755  ;  "  In  which,  after  a  regular  peru- 
sal and  examination,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  «  the  first 
u  musical- drama  performed  at  Naples  that  I  have 
"  been  able  to  find,  is  entitled  Amor  wm  a  kgge, 
"  composed  by  different  masters  in  1646,  none  of 
"  whose  names  are  recorded." 

In  1655,  was  performed  II  rqtto  di  Ekna,  set 
by  Francesco  Cirilli,  of  whose  composition  several 
dramas  were  exhibited  about  that  time.  In  1686,  the 
Abate  Francesco  Rossi,  of  Apulia,  set  three  operas 
for  Venice,  which  were  much  admired ;  and  in  1690 
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a  drama,  performed  at  Palermo,  on  occasion  of  the 
nuptials  of  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  en- 
titled, AnarchiadelP  Imperio,  had  only  the  prologue 
set  to  music  by  Mich,  di  Vio,  the  rest  of  the  piece 
being  declaimed. 

In  1692,  an  opera,  entitled  Gelidaura,  set  by 
Francesco  Lucinda,  a  Sicilian,  and  master  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Palermo,  was  performed,  at 
Venice;  and  Antonio  Novi,  a  Neapolitan,  be- 
tween the  years  1703  and  1716,  set  six  of  his.  own 
dramas  to  music  for  different  theatres  of  Italy.  In  1707, 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  set  two  operas,  Mitridatc 
and  II  trionfo  delta  Liberia  for  Venice.  Guiseppe 
Vignola  composed.  Deborah,  Pr&fitessa  Guerrki*^ 
in  1698,  for  Naples,  which  was  greatly  applauded.* 
And  between  that  period  and  1709,  his  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  musical  drama* 

The  most  eminent  Italian  singers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  Cortona,  Balabini,  Bis- 
tocchi,Baldassare  Ferri,  celebrated  hy  Botf- 
tempi,  as  the  most  extraordinary  singer  who  had  ever 
appeared ;  and  Francesco  Grossi,  detto  Siface,  from 
his  incomparable  performance  of  the  part  of  Syphax 


*  Perhaps  Handel  formed  his  "celebrated  oratorio  of 
Deborah  upon  the  model  of  this  work  of  Vignola. 
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m  the  opera  of  Mitridate.  This  singer,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  Pope's  Chapel  in  1675,  was  killed 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  postillion,  in  returning  from  Fer- 
rara  to  Modena. 

The  following  Were  the  most  eminent  female 
singers  on  the  opera  stage  during  the  same  period.    - 

La  Caterina  Martinelli,  who  performed 
the  part  of  Dafne  in  Gagliano's  opera  at  Mantua  in 
1608,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  frequently  en- 
cored :  tutti  il  teatro  richedesi  ancora  Vesquisitizza 
del  Canto,  &c.  She  died  the  same  year,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, and  of  all  Italy.  And  this  young  person,  who 
in  those  days  would  have  been  excommunicated  in 
France,  had  a  splendid  monument  erected  to  her 
memory  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  by  die 
Duke  her  patron,  with  the  following  inscription;  • 

NOMEN  MUNDO,   DfiO  YIVAT  ANIMA. 

«  Her  name  on  earth,  her  soul  survives  with  God." 

La  Vittori  a  Archilei,  celebrated  by  the  poet 
Guarini,  was  the  original  performer  of  the  part  of 
Euridice  in  Jacobo  Peri's  opera.  She  likewise  sang 
in  La  desperazione  di  Fileno,  in  which  recitando  she 
is  said  by  the  composer,  Cavaliere,  to  have  drawn 
tears  from  every  bearer. 

s5 
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'  Francesca  Caccini>  daughter  of  Giulk)  Cec- 
cini,  one  of  the  earliest  opera  composers*  according 
to  Delia  Valle,  was  not  only  an  excellent  singer 
but  composer  of  music,  and  of  Latin  and  Italian 
verses*  Quadrio  has  given  an  indiscriminate  lilt  of 
about  fifty  femafe  stagers,  who  performed  on  the 
opera  Mage  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  em,  &e« 


LETTER  XLVI. 

August  IVh,  1813. 

ON  TUB  UNI   AND   PBO«RfcSI    OF  tHB   8ACUD 
KUtlCAL   MAMA,   OB   OBATOBIO. 


The  first  r*jym*farfie»fe>  or  exfaihiriei  truly  dra- 
matic, that  ,was  performed  in'  Italy,  according  to 
Apostolo  Zeno,  was  a  Spiritual  Comedy  at  Padua 
in  1«43.  Another  Representation  vfthe  Matties ' 
tifthe  Pttm&n  ^OW«f,&c.accoTdmg  to  Mwatori, 
w*st*hibited  at  Fridiin  1498.  In  11264,  the  dm* 
pagftiti  utl  Viwtfidcwe  was  instituted  at  Ronie,  the 
statutes  of  which  we  printed  in  that  city  in  1654. 
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SACRED  MUSICAL  MAMA. 

Their  principal  employment  was  to  act,  or  represent 
the  sufferings  of  oar  Lord,  hi  Passion  Wttk. 

According  to  Cretetmbrai  and  otbevs,  la  vtppre* 
sentatkm*  sacra  te*t«ale  originated  in  Tuscany. 

Turaboschi  claraiathe  origin  and  invention  of  every 
specie*  of  drama  for  the  Italians.  Bnft  the  ingrabtm 
and  agreeable  anthor  of  the  Jtogrtptt*  Dramatic* 
or  Companion  to  the  Pfm^Hm§e9  (See  Intro*  p.  9.) 
observes,  that  "  those  who  lawgine  the  English  to 

*  have  been  later  in  tbecuidvaiion  of  the  draipidi»i 
"  their  neighbours,  mil  perhaps  wonder  to  War  of 
"  theatrical  entertanammtii  alaaost  a*  /early  as  the 

*  Conquest:  apd  yat  nothing  is  more  certain,  it  we 
"  may  believe  an  honest  monk,  one  Wtfbam  Stt> 

*  phanides,  or  Fitz4s4ephen,  in  his  Deteriptw  Nth 
u  bitkmty  Cwtiatis  Lm*imm9  who  wtitea  thm  >■*• 

*  London,  instead  of  common  infbwlud**  belonging 
"  to  the  theatre,  has  plays  of  a  more  holy  sufeyeet : 

*  nepneaentalaons  of  those  nwacJo§  wkkk  the  c#&- 
"  feasors  wrought,  or  of  the  sufferings  wherein  lie 
"  glorious  constancy  of  the  martyrs  appeared.  This 
"  author  was  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote  in 
"  the  reign  of  Henry  Ah*  SftCMd*  md  <fe4  in  that 
«  of  Richard  the  First  in  1101:  sari  ft*  be  does  W»t 

*  mention  these  lepaeaaatetipas  *$  tteveWe*  te  jfc 

*  people,  for  fee  is  describing  ail  Ae  common  i&w- 
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",  sions  in  use  at  that  tine,  we  can  hardly  fix  them 
"  lower  than  the  Conquest ;  and  *his  we  believe  is  aa 
i€  jearHer  date  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe  can 
"  produce,  for  their  theatrical  representations." 

Le  Chant  Roy al  was  invented  in  France  about 
1380 :  it  consisted  of  verses  to  the  Virgin  and  Saints, 
"  song  in  chorus  by  troops  or  companies  of  pilgrims, 
u  returning  from  the  holy  sepulchre. 

There  were  mysteries  represented  in  Germany  in 
133$  ;  and  in  die  same  century,  in  1378,  the  eccle- 
siastics and  scholars  of  St.  Paul's  School  exhibited 
similar  performances  in  England. 

But  though  every  nation  in  Europe  seems,  in  the 
first  attempts  at  dramatic  exhibitions,  to  have  had.  re- 
course to  religious  subjects,  and.  aa  Oratorio,  or 
sacred  drama,  is  but  a  mystery  or  morality  in  music, 
yet  those  that  were  written  before  the  seventeendi 
century  seem  never  to  have  been  entirely  sung,  bat 
chiefly  declaimed,  with  incidental  airs  and  cho- 
ruses.* 


*  The  late  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Croft,,  and  the 
Honourable  Topham  Beauclerk,  collected  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  religious  poems,  or  mysteries,  in  lttftao. 
Dr.  Barney  says,  that  at  the  sale  of  their  libraries,  be 
procured  many  of  the  most  ancient,  in  order  to  trace  the 
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Gio  Batttgta  Doni*,  speaking  of  oratorios,  says, 
that  by  a  spiritual  representation,  he  does  not  mean 
that  gross,  vulgar,  and  legendary  kind  of  drama,  used 
by  the  nuns  and  monks  in  convents,  which  deserves 
not  the  aameof  poetry ;  but  such  elegant  and  well- 
constructed  fables  as  that  of  St  Akxia,  by  the  inge- 
nious Giulio  Rospigliosi,  many  times  performed,  and 
always  received  with  unbounded  applause* 

This  famous  oratorio,  which  is -omitted  in  the 
Drammaturgie,  though  printed  in  score,  in  folio,  in 
1634,  was  set  to  music  by  Stefiano  Landi,  of  the 
Papal  Chapel/  and  performed  at  the  Barberini  Pa* 
lace  at  Rome,  on  a  stage,  and  in  action,  with  dances, 


origin  of  the  sacred  musical  drama.  Some  of  them,  from 
the  gross  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  the 
coarseness  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  ridiculous  situations 
in  which  the  most  sacred  persons  and  things  are  placed, 
seem,  though  printed  soon  after  the  invention  of  the 
press,  to  be  nroch  more  ancient  than  that  discovery. 

*  Trattato  dells  musica  scenica,  c.  6.  p.  15.  Op.  omn. 
Tom,  II.  S.  Gitvenni,  e  Paolo*  one  of  the  collection, 
was  written  by  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico ;  and  Ssnta  Down- 
tWm,  and  Smia  Gugliclma,  by  Antensa,  wile  of  the 
pott  Paki,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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machinery,  and  every  species  of  dramatic  decora- 
tion, of  which  a  splendid  account  is  given  in  the 
preface  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  Abb6  Araaud,  m his  E$$aimr  h  Theatre  An- 
gloit,  says,  that  the  lathers  of  the  <*hurch,  in  die  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  indulging  the  passion  of  the 
people  for  public  spectacles,  opposed  religions 
dramas,  built  on  the  sacned  writings,  to  the  pro- 
fane representation!  which  had  heen  long  need  by 
the  Pagans. 

At  the  revival  of  theatrical  amusements,  when  the 
rtfonners  began  to  disseminate  tbeir  doctrines 
throughout  Europe,  religious  plays  were  made  the 
vehicles  of  opinion,  both  by  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants ;  and  there  are  Latin  dramas  of  this  land,  as 
well  as  others  in  modem  languages,  extant,  which 
might  with  propriety  be  called  oratorios.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  England  it  was  so 
common  for  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  new  doc- 
trine^ to  avail  themselves  of  plays,  composed  on 
Scriptural  subjects,  in  which  they  mutually  oensnred, 
and  anathematized  each  other,  that  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Hehry  lift 
Eighth,  to  prohibit  the  acting  or  singing  any  thing  ft 
these  interludes  contrary  to  the  estaMfebed  fehgfesn. 
It  appears,  however,  in  CoiKer's  History  ef  tbe-ft** 
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formation,  that  subsequent  to  dm  period,  the  mys* 
teries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  ridiculed 
by  the  Protestants  on  a  stage  m  churches. 

It  is  related  by  Cardan,  in  iris  Eloge  of  our  young 
king,  Edward  tr^e  Sixth,  that  be  had  written  a  most 
elegant  comedy,  called,  The  Where  of  Babylon! 
The  number  of  comedies,  and  tragi-comedies,  writ* 
tea  about  this  time  is  incredible,  and  they  are  said  to 
have  beene*en  more  extravagant  and  gross  than  naV 
fiaeroos.  One  is  intitled,  Jemts  the  True  Messiah,  a 
comedy:  another,  The  new  German  An  of  Balaam: 
The  Caivinutical  PosMon:  The  Ckrutimi  Cava- 
Her  of  Eislebett,  a  delectable,  spiritual  comedy,  in* 
chiding  the  History  of  Lather,  and  his  two  greatest 
enemies,  the  Pope  and  Calvin. 

The  Couomion  of  St.  Paul,  performed  at  Rome, 
in  1440,  as  described  by  Sulpicins,  has  been  errone- 
ously called  the  frst  opera,  or  musical  drama* 
Abram,  e  Isaac,  swofighuoio,  a  sacred  drama  (azione 
sacra)  u  shewing  how  Abraham  wae  commanded  by 
"  God  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  on  the  mountain," 
was  performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magde- 
lene,  ait  Florence,  m  1449.  Another,  called,  Abra- 
ham Md  Sarah,  *  containing  the  good  life  of  their 

*  eon  Isaac,  and  the  bad  conduct  of  Ishmael,  the 

*  eon  of  his  handmaid,  and  how  they  were  tamed 
4  out  of  the  house/'  was  printed  in  1£$6.     Abel  e 
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Caino,  and  Sampson,  in  1564 :  The  Prodigal  Sort, 
hi  1565 :  and  La  Comtdia  SpirittuUe  ddV  Amma9 
—«  The  Spiritual  Comedy  of  the  So*!/'— printed 
at  Sienna,  but  without  date;  in  which  there  are 
nearly  thirty  personifications,  exclusive  of  St.  Paul, 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  two  little  boy  a,  who  repeat  a 
kind  of  prelude,  and  the  announcing  anjgel,  who 
always  speaks  the  prologue  in  these  old  mysteries. 
He  is  called,  "  J]  Angefo  eke  ntmzia"  and  his  figure 
is  almost  always  given  in  a  wooden  cut  on  the  tide 
page  of  printed  copies.  Here, ;  among  the  interlo- 
ctftors,  we  have  God  the  Father,  Michael,  the  arch- 
angel, a  Chorus  of  Angels,  the  Human  Soul,  with 
her  Guardian  Angel,  Memory,  Intellect,  Free- Will, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Reason,  Prudence,  Temper- 
ance, Fortitude,  Justice,  Mercy,  Poverty,  Patience, 
and  Humility:  together  with  Hatred,  Infidelity, 
Despair,  a  Chorus  of  Daemons,  and  the  Devil!!! 

None  of  these  mysteries  are  totally  without  music, 
as  there  are  choruses,  and  laudi,  or  hymns,  that  are 
sung  in  them  all ;  and  sometimes  instrumental,  music 
between  the  acts.  In  a  play,  written  by  Damiano, 
and  printed  at  Sienna,  in  IS  19,  according  to 
Ctescimbeni,  at  the  beginning  of  every  act,  these 
was  an  octave  stanza,  which  was  sung  to  the  sound 
of  a  ljra-viol,  by  a  personage  called  Orpheus, ..who 
was  solely  retained  for  that  purpose :  at  othpr  tu»e.s 
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a  madrigal  was  sung  between  Ike  acts,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  chorus* 

It  was,  however,  bj  small  degrees;  that  entire  mu- 
sical mysteries  had  admission  into  the  church,  and 
were  improved  into  oratorios.  All  the  Italian 
Writers  on  the  subject  agree,  that  these  sacred,  musi- 
cal dramas  originated  in  the  time  of  San  Felippo 
Neri,  who  was  born  in  1515:  and  founded  the 
congregation  of  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  at 
Rome,  in  1540.  .  . 

This  Saint,  who  died  in  1595,  is  numbered  among 
Italian  impr&visatori,  by  Quadrio,  torn.  i.  p.  168.— 
He  was  originally  intended  for  a  merchant,  but  was 
drawn  from  commercial  pursuits  by  vocation.  Ord* 
torio,  in  Italian,  implies  a  small  chapel,  or  particular 
part  of  a  house,  or  church,  where  there  is  an  altar. 
The  spaces  between*  the  arches  of  Romish  churches 
are  called,  oratorii,  in  English,  ckapek.  The  eon^ 
gregationof  the  Oratory,  established  at  Rome,  and 
in  some  other  cities  of  Italy,  by  St.  Phil.  Neri,  about 
1558,  originated  in  the  conferences  which  this  pious 
ecclesiastic  held  in  his  own  chamber  at  Rome.  The 
.  great  number  of  persons  who  attended  these  meet- 
ings obliged  St.  Philip  to  request  from  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Carit4, 
permission  to  hold  those  assemblies  there,  which  was 
granted.     In  1574,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
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of  the  Florentines,  and  in  15S3,  t»  theft  ef 
Santa  Maria  deila  Vallicella.  By  degrees,  thie  estsh 
hhihaisnt  spread  itself  att  over  Italy,  where  it  has 
still,  or  at  bast  till  very  lately,  had  many  boons. 
Th*  membtra  are  nor  bound  by  any  vow :  and  kap- 
paars  that  tbeae  fathers,  wfcore?er  they  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  have  always  entertained  their  con- 
gTegationa  with  excellent  music. 

Daring  Ihe  service,  and  after  the  seram,  it  was 
usual  for  die  Saint,  among  other  pious  exercises,  in 
order  to  draw  youth  to  church,  ami  heap  them  from 
secular  amusements,  to  have  hymns,  paakns,  and 
other  spiritual  songs,  sung  either  in  chorus,  or  by  a 
itvouriteringkvoke^diri^ 
performed  before  the  sermon,  the  other  after  it* 

But  though  this  devout  practice  waa  begun  in  ap 
simple  a  manner,  with  only  spiritual  eanttfea,  er 
songs  on  moral  subjects :  in  order  to  render  the  so* 
wee  still  more  attractive,  some  sacred  story  from 
Scripture  was  written  ia  verse,  and  eat  by  the  best 
poets  and  muaieians  of  the  timee.  These  being 
oompoeed  in  dialogue,  and  rendered  interesting  to 
the  congregation,  such  curiosity  was  eseefced  by  the 
performance  of  die  fir*  part,  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, that  Airing  the  sermon,  any  of  the  congregation 
would  retire,  before  they  hail  heent  the  second. 
The  subjects  of  these  pieces  were  sometimes  tip 
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Good  Samaritan :  sometimes  Job  mi  1m  Friend*; 
the  Prodigal  Son,  &eu  These*,  by  the  united  e*ceU 
kncies  of  the  composition,  and  the  performance, 
brought  this  oratory  into  Mick  repute,  that  the  con- 
gregation became  daily  nose  and  more  numerous. 
And  hence  this  species  of  sacred  musical  drama, 
wherever  performed,  in  process  of  time  obtained  the 
general  appellation  ef  ojiaxobio. 

In  the  chareh  of  &t#  Girokme  delta  Carted*  at 
Rome,  oratorios  are  still  constantly  performed  on 
Sundays  and  festivals,  from  All  Saints  Day  tSl  Palm 
Sunday ;  aa  well  as  in  the  church  of  Is  VaUkdk* 
or  La  Chiesa  Nvwe,  where  they  ate  likewise  per** 
formed  from  the  first  of  November  till  Easter: 
Orator)  in  Mhsica,  e  sttmmi,  every  evening  on  all 
festivals* 

These  are  the  too  churches  in  which  audi  apich 
tual  spectacles  originated ;  but  the  practice  has  since 
been  90  much  extended  to  the-  other  churches  of 
Rome,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year,  on 
which  one  or  more  of  these  performances  may  not 
be  heard.  And  as  lists  of  oratorios,  and  other 
funzicm  to  be  performed  in  the  several  churches  m 
the  course  of  the  year,  are  published,  like  our  lists 
of  Lent  preachers,  great  emulation  is  excited  in  the 
directors  and  performers,  and  equal  curiosity  in  the 
public; 

The  first  collection  of  the  words  of  the  hymns 
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and  psalms,  sung  in  the  chapel  of  San  Filippo  Neri 
was  published  at  Rome,  in  1585,  under  the  title  of 
Laudi  Spiritual*  stampaty  ad  Istanza  de  JR.  R.  P. 
P.  della  Congregation  delF  Oratorio. 

The  first  oratorio  was  entitled,  a  Rappresentatione 
"  di  Anima,  e  di  Corpo"  It  was  composed  by 
Emilio.  del  Cavaliere,  and  was  performed  and 
printed  at  Rome  in  1600.  It  was  represented  in 
action  on  a  stage,  in  the  church  of  La  Vallicella, 
with  scenes,  decorations,  and  chorus,  a  F  antique,  and 
analogous  dances,  as  appears  both  from  the  editor's 
dedication  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandioi,  and  from  the 
composer's  instruction  for  the  performance. 

Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
early  composers  of  dramatic  music,  imagined  that  he 
had  recovered,  in  his  recitative,  that  style  of  music 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  in  their 
theatres.  And  a  singer  of  such  music  is  required 
by  Cavaliere  to  have  a  fine  voice,  perfectly  in  tune, 
and  free  from  all  defects  in  his  delivery;  together 
with  a  pathetic  expression,  the  power  of  swelling, 
and  diminishing  the  tones,  and  an  equal  respect  for 
the  composer  and  poet,  in  singing  plain,  and  being 
particularly  attentive  to  the  articulation  and  expres- 
sion of  the  words. 

It  is  recommended  to  place  die  instruments  of 
accompaniment  behind  the  scenes,  which,  in  the  first 
oratorio,  were  the  following. 
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Una  lira  doppia    ....  A  double  lyre!  perhaps 

a  viol  da  gamba. 
Un  clavicembalo    \  .  *  .  A  harpsichord. 
Un  chitarone  .......  A  large,  or  double  guitar. 

Duijlauti,  o  veto  dui 


1 


Tibri  all'  antica  '  Two  common  flute8- 

No  violin  is  mentioned  "here ;  but  what  excites  the 
most  surprise  at  present,  in  these  instructions  for  the 
performance  of  an  oratorio  on  a  stage  in  a  church, 
are  the  directions  for  the  dances. 

There  are,  however,  examples  of  religious  dances 
in  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of 
almost  every  ancient  people,  in  which  their  religious 
ceremonies  are  mentioned.  Most  of  these  dances 
are  performed  to  the  music  of  choruses,  which  are 
singing  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  of  those  in 
the  old  French  operas.  ' 

On  many  occasions,  it  is  recommended  for  the 
actors  to  have  instruments  in  their  hands,  as  the 
playing,  or  appearing  to  play  upon  them,  would 
assist  illusion  more  than  a  visible  orchestra. 

Besides  these  general  rules,  for  such  as  might  wish 
to  write,  or  bring  on  the  stage  other  poems  of  the 
same  kind,  .Cavaliere  gives  the  following  instructions 
for  the  representation  of  this  particular  species  of 
musical  drama. 
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1.  The  words  should  be  printed  wfth  the  venes 
correctly  arranged,  the  scenes  numbered,  and  the 
characters  of  &e  interlocutor*  specified. 

2.  Instead  of  the  overture,  or  symphony,  to  mo- 
dern musical  dramas,  a  madrigal  is  recommended  as 
a  full  piece,  with  all  the  voice  parts  doubled,  and 
a  great  number  of  instruments. 

3.  When  Ae  certain  rises*  *wo  yoatha,  who  re- 
cite the  ptelogue,  appear  on  the  stagey  and  when 
they  have  finished,  Time,  ^ne  of  the  characters  in 
this  morality,  comes  on,  nnd  hastbe<note,  <en  which 
he  is  to  begin,  fiven  bam  by  <the  instrumental  per- 
formers behind  -the  scenes. 

4.  The  fborm  are  tpluwea  place -allotted .then 
on  the  stage,  part  sitting,  and  part  standing,  in  tight 
of  the  principal  characters.  And  when  they  sing, 
tbey  are  to  rise,  and  be  in  motion  with  appropriate 
gestures.  % 

5.  Pleasure,,  another  imaginary  character,  with 
two  companions,  are  to  have  instruments  in  their 
hands,  on  which  they  are  to  play,  while  ihey  aing, 
and  perform  theritomals. 

H.  II  Corpe,  jthe  body,  when  these  words  are 
uttered,  "  Si  cJie  hormaiulma  mea"  &c.  maytbeow 
away  some  of  his  ornaments;  .as  his  gold  collar, 
feather  from  his  hat,  &c. 

7.  The  World  and  Human  Life,  'w  particular 
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arc  to  «bc  very  % airy  dressed;  and  mfeen  they  are 
divested  of  their  trappings,  to  appear  very  poor  end 
wretched,  and  at  fangth  dead  carcases. 

$.  The  aynpbomes  and  rkomeis  nay.  be  played 
by  a  great  nomber  of  instruments ;  and  if  u  a  wioiin 
"  should  {day  the  principal  part,  it  would  have  a 
"  very^oodefiect/,# 

Q>  The  performance  may  be  finished  with  or  witfe* 
oat  a  darjce.  if  without,  the  last  chor«s  is  to  be 
doubled  in  all  its  parte,  vood  ajsd  mstaimeatal :  bnt 
if  a  dance  is  preferred,  a  verse  beghmmg  thus, 
"  Chmtri  •fttsstme,  e  tttllati,"  is  to  be  sung,  ac- 
companied sedately  and  reverentially  by  the  dance. 
These  shall  succeed  olher  grave  «teps  and  figures  of 
the  solemn  kind.  During  the  ritoraels,  the  four 
fffintipal  dancers  are  to  perform  a  ballet,  sedtata, 
08fr  capriole,  "  et&veaed  with  capers,  or  entrechats," 
wttbowt  singing.  And  thus,  after  eaph  stanza,  always 
varying  *be  steps  of  the  danoe ;  and  the  lour  prin- 
cipal  dancers  may  sometiwes  use  the  gutiard,  some- 
tees  the  cmaty,  and  sometimes  the  courantitefr 
which  witt  do  very  "well  in  the  ritornefe. 


*  *Jn  lifeline  vonatafo  il  sttprane  per  import*,  fa*A 
%u«*ife«tao  e**Uo. 
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10.  The  stanzas  of  the  ballet,  are  to  be  sung  and 
played  by  all  the  performers  within  and  without 

These  curious  and  minute  instructions,  will  con- 
vey to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
oratorio  was  performed  in  its  infant  state. 

-The  word  aria,  air,  never  occurs  in  this  oratorio  j 
but  though  there  are  fewer  recitatives,  and  more 
choruses  in  it,  than  in  the  first  operas,  the  choruses 
are  all  in  plain  counterpoint,  without  a  single  attempt 
at  fugue  or  imitation ;  and  consequently  the  words 
are  more  intelligible,  and  free  from  confusion^  than 
in  an  air  for  a  single  voice  loaded  with  accom- 
paniments. 

No  musical  drama,  under  the  title  o(  oratorio,  can 
be  found  in  print,  says  the  diligent  Quadrio,  before 
the  time  of  Francesco  Balducci,  who  died  in  164$: 
among  whose  poems  are  found  two,  the  one  called 
La  Fede,  on  the  subject  of  Abraham's  sacrifice, 
and  [divided  into  two  parts;  the  other  intitled  M 
Trionfo,  or  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Visgto, 
in  one  act  only.  These,  as  resembling  the  dramas 
performed  at  the  church  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Qro~ 
tory,  he  calls  oratorios  ;  an  appellation  which 
was  soon  adopted  by  many  others.  And  in  166&, 
several  religious  dramas  were  performed  in  Italian, 
in  the  imperial  chapel  at  Vienna,  called  oratorios. 

We  snail  now  endeavour  to  enliven  the  hatfoqr  of 
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this  species  of  sacred  music,  which  we  are  aware 
will  be  considered  somewhat  dull,  with  the  following 
account  of  a  composer  in  this  line,  w*ho  was  not  only 
isfinitely  superior  to  all  his  predecessors,  but  whose 
professional  merit  almost  worked  a  miracle  in  his 
favour,  by  softening  the  heart  of  an  Italian  assassin. 
Alessandro  Stradella,  of  Naples,  was  not 
only  an  excellent  composer,  but  also  eminent  as  a 
performer  on  the  violin ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
qualifications,  possessed  a  fine  voice,  and  an  exqui- 
site taste  in  singing.     His  compositions,  which  are 
all  vocal,  are  perhaps  superior  to  any  mat  were 
produced  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  works  of  Carissimi:  and,  perhaps, 
had  he  enjoyed  equal  longevity,  he  might  have  rivalled 
even  that  wonderful  musician.     Stradella,  probably 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  having  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  talents,  was  employed  by  a 
noble  Venetian  to  teach  a  young  lady,  of  a  noble 
Roman  family,   named  Hartensia,  to  sing.     Hor- 
tensia,  on  whom  nature  had  bestowed  a  beautiful 
person,  and  an  exquisite  voice,  notwithstanding  her 
illustrious  birth,    having  been  seduced    from    her 
friends,  had  submitted  td  live  with  this  Venetian  in 
a  criminal  manner. 

Her  delight  in  music,  and  admiration  of  the  talents 
of  her  instructor,  soon  gave  birth  to  a  passion  of  a 

VOL.  II.  T 
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efferent  kind;   and,  Hke  Heloisa,  she  found  that 
though  at  first 

-    f*  Guiltless  she  gaz*d,  and  listened  while  he  sung,    . 
"  While  science  flowed  seraphic  from  his  league; 
"  Frew  lips  like  bis  the  precepts  teo  much  neve, 
"  They  music  taught^but  more,  alas !  to  lore  i" 

By  frequent  access,  Hortensia  and  her  master 
became  mutually  enamoured  of  each  other.  Before 
'  their  attachment  was  discovered,  they  agreed  to  quit 
Venice  together,  and  fly  to  Naplea  After  travel- 
ling in  the  most  secret  manner,  (hey  anrtved  at  Rome 
in  their  way  to  that  city.  The  Venetian  seducer, 
enraged  at  their  escape,  determined  to  satiate  his 
revenge  in  having  them  assassinated,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  could  be  found;  and  for  this 
purpose,  engaged  two  desperate  ruffians,  by  a  huge 
sum  of  ready  money,  and  a  promise  of  aslillgfeate? 
reward,  when  the  work  should  be  accomplished. 
The  assassins  proceeded  directly  to  Naples,  the 
place  of  StradeUWs  nativity,  supposing  that  he  would 
naturally  return  thither  for  an  asylum,  in  preference 
to  auy  other  part  of  Italy.  *  After  many  fruitless  re- 
searches in  that  city,  they  were  at  length  informed, 
that  Stradella  and  the  lady  resided  at  Rome,  where 
she  was  regarded  as  his  wife. 
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Of  this  they  conveyed  intelligence  to  their  em* 
ployer,  assuring  him  of  their  determination  ta  go 
through  with  the  business  they  had  undertaken, 
provided  he  would  procure  then  fetters  of  recon> 
HiendaJfcNi  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  to 
grant  them  an  asylum  as  soon  as  the  deed  should  he 
perpetrated.  After  waiting  at  Naples  for  the  neces- 
sary letters  and  instructions,  they  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where,  such  was  die  celebrity  of  StradeHa, 
that  they  very  shortly  discovered  his  residence. 

But  hearing  that  he  was  sooa  to  conduct  an  orar 
fork)  of  his  own  composition^  in  the  church  of  St* 
John  Lateran>  in  which  he  was  not  only  to.  play, 
but  to  sing  the  principal  part;  and  as  this  perform- 
ance was  to  begin  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening^ 
they  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  when  he  and  his  mistress  should  teiitra 
home. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  church,  the  oratorio  was 
begun,  and  the  excellence  of  the  music  and  its  per-* 
farmance,  joined  to  the  rapture  that  was  expressed 
by  the  whale  congregation,  made  an  impression, 
and  softened  die  rocky  hearts  even  of  these  human) 
savages,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  incline  them  to  re- 
lent, and  to  spare  the  life  of  a  man,  whose  genius 
aad  abilities  were  the  delight  of  all  Italy.  Here  we 
have  an  instance  of  the  miraculom  powers  of  mederm 
T  £ 
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nmaiCf  superior  to  any  that  could  be  well  authen- 
ticated of  the  ancient ;  and  which  may  fairly  lead  m 
to  conclude,  that  the  fabulous  stories  of  Orpheus, 
Amphion,  &c.  were  but  exaggerations  of  matters 
of  fact,  well  known  in  those  days,  but  which  have 
not  descended  to  posterity. 

Both  these  assassins  being  equally  affected  by  die 
performance,  and  alike  inclined  to  mercy,  accosted 
him  in  the  street,  when  he  quitted  the  church.  After 
complimenting  him  on  his  oratprio,  they  cenfessed 
die  business  on  which  they  had  been  sent  by  the 
Venetian  nobleman,  whose  mistress  he  had  taken 
away :  adding,  that  charmed  by  his  musk,  they  had 
abandoned  their  purpose,  and  determined  to  relin- 
quish the  rest  of  the  reward  that  had  been  promised 
diem ;  and  to  tell  their  employer,  that  Stradella  and 
his  mistress  had  quitted  Rome,  the  night  before  their 
arrival  in  that  city. 

-  After  this  providential  escape,  the  lovers  set  out 
that  very  night  for  Turin,  as  a  place  most  remote 
from  their  implacable  enemy  and  his  emissaries. 
And  the  assassins,  returning  to  Venice,  told  the 
enraged  Venetian,  that  they  had  traced  the  fugitives 
to  Turin,  where  the  laws  bang  not  only  more  severe, 
but  the  difficulty  of  escaping  so  much  greater,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  on  account  of  the  garrison, 
they  should  decline  any  further  ^onoera  in  the  bosi- 
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ness.  This  intelligence  did  not,  however,  incline 
the  exasperated  nobleman  to  relinquish  his  purpose^ 
but  rather  stimulated  him  to  new  attempts.  He 
therefore-  engaged  two  other  assassins  in  his  service, 
procuring  for  them  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  Abbe  d'Estrade,  at  that  time  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Venice,  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Villars, 
ambassador  from  France  to  Turin,  The  AbW 
d'Estrade  requesting,  at  the  desire  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  protection  for  two  merchants,  who  in- 
tended to  reside  some  time  in  that  city,  which  being 
delivered  by  these  new  assassins,  they  paid  their 
court  regularly  to  the  ambassador,  waiting  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  accomplish  their  undertaking 
"with  safety. 

The  Duchess  of  Savoy,  at  that  tone  regent,  hav- 
ing been  informed  of  die  sudden  flight  of  Stradell* 
&nd  Hortensia  from  Rome,  and  of  their  arrival  at 
Turin ;  and  knowing  the  danger  they  were  in  from 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  their  enemy,  placed  the  lady 
in  a  convent,  and  retained  Stradella  in  her  palace, 
as  her  Maestro  ch'  CapeUa. 

.  In  a  situation  apparently  so  secure,  Stradella's 
fears  for  his  safety  began  to  abate;  till  one  day,  ait 
ftht  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  walking  for  the 
air  on  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  was  attacked  by 
two  ruffians,  who  each  gave  him  a  stab  in  the  brwurt 
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woth  a  dagger,  and  immediately  escaped  to  the  haase 
of  the  French  ambassador,  a*  to  a  sanctuary. 

The  aaaeuk  having  been  witnessed  by  numbers  of 
people,  who  were  walking  in  the  same  place,  occa- 
sioaed  snch  mi  uproar  in  die  city,  that  tbe«ews 
soon  reached  the  Duchess,  who  instantly  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  the  assassins  to  be  demanded 
of  the  French  ambassador:  but  he,  insisting  on  the 
privileges  granted  to  men  of*  his  function  by  the  law 
of  nations,  refused  to  give  them  up. 

This  transaction,  however,  made  a  great  noise 
aU  over  Italy ;  and  ML  de  ViHars,  wrote  inuncdiak4y 
to  the  Abbe  d'£strade,  to  knew  the  reason  of  the 
attack  upon  Siradella,  by  the  two  men  whom  he 
had  recommended ;  and  was  informed  by  the  Abb£, 
that  he  had  been  surprised  into  a  recomtnendatkm  of 
jthese  assassins,  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Venetian  nobility. 

In.  the  meaa  while  Stradella's  wounds,  though 
eflUremely  dangerous,  proved  not  to  be  mortal ;  and 
the  Marqais  de  ViUars  having  been  informed  by  the 
surgeons  that  he  would  recover,  in  order  to  prevent 
imy  farther  dispute  about  the  privileges  of  the  a&tfi 
diplomatique,  suffered  the  assassins  to  escape.  But, 
eo  invincible  was  the  implacability  of  the  enraged 
Venetian,  that  never  relm^prilbiag  his  purpose,  he 
MOtumed.to  maintain  spies at  Twm,,  to  watch  tht 
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motions  of  Stradella.  A  year  having  elapsed  after 
the  cure'  of  his  wounds,  he  fancied  himself  secure 
from  any  further  attempts  upon  his  life.  The 
Duchess  Regent,  interesting  herself  in  the  hap- 
piness of  two  persons,  who  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  who  seemed  born  fen-  each  other,  had  the  cere- 
mony of  their  marriage  performed  in  her  own  palace. 
After  which,  Stradella  being  invited  to  Genoa,  to 
compose  an  opera  that  for  city,  went  thither  with  his 
wife,  determining  to  return  to  Turin  during  die 
carnival ;  but  the  Venetian,  being  informed  of  this 
change  of  residence,  sent  assassins  after  them,  who 
rushed  into  their  chamber  early  one  morning,  and 
stabbed  them  both  to  the  heart.  The  murderers  having 
secured  a  bark  which  lay  in  the  port,  by  instantly  _ 
.retreating  to  it,  escaped  from  justice,  and  we*e  never 
afterwards  heard  of. 

Dr.  Barney,  in  his  History  of  Music,  has  give* 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  oratorio  of  Stradella, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  saved  the  fife 
of  its  excellent  composer.  The  title  of  this  pro* 
ductioo,  a  copy  of  which  in  score,  the  Doctor  in* 
forms  us  is  in  his  possession,  is  "  Oratorio  di  Sfc 
"  Giovanni  Battista  &  5,  con  stromenti,  del  Skgvoi 
K  Alevutndro  Straddla." 

Dr.  Bumey  speaks  most  favourably  of  tins  com* 
position,  which  in  his  opinion  "rises,  in  meat,  thn 
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M  farther  we  advance.  The  recitative  in  general  is 
11  excellent ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  movement  among 
"  the  airs,  in  which  genius,  skill,  and  study,  do  not 
"  appear.'* 

The  more  we  examine  the  works  of  this  excellent 
musician,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  our 
Purcell  made  him  his  model ;  not  by  a  servile 
imitation  of  his  passages,  but  in  the  general  style  of 
of  his  compositions.  Purcell  was  extremely  fond 
of  writing  upon  a  ground-bass,  a  species  of  ehacone, 
which  the  Italians  call  basso  costret  to,  and  the  French, 
basse-contrainte ;  and  in  Stradella's  oratorio,  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  half  the  airs  in  that  admirable 
production  are  built  upon  a  few  bars,  or  bass 
notes,  perpetually  repeated.  Purcell  may  have 
been  stimulated  to  exercise  his  powers  in  such  con- 
fined and  difficult  enterprises  as  Themes,  by  studying 
ithe  works  of  an  author,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
was  his  greatest  favourite:  but  he  has  never  made 
use  of  the  same  ground,  or  series  of  notes,  in  any  of 
his  numerous  compositions  of  this  description ;  and, 
indeed,  his  subjects  are  not  only  new,  but  even  more 
pleasing  and  difficult  to  work  upon,  than  any  of 
Stradella's. 

Besides  the  legendary  subjects,  which  the  lives 
of  saints  have  furnished,  there  is  scarcely  an  event 
m  the  Sacred  Writings,  winch  during  the  seventeenth 
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century,  did  not  give  birth  to  an  oratorio.  And  so 
inexhaustible  was  the  taste,  for  this  species  of  drama 
in  Italy  during  that  period,  that  even  the  histories 
of  Thomas  d  Becket,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  severally  furnished  materials  for 
similar  representations. 

"  In  the  first  parabolical  oratorios/'  says  Quadrio, 
"  allegorical  and  ideal  personages  were  introduced, 
"  as  Patience,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  &c*  in  the 
"same  manner  as  in  die  ancient  mysteries:  and 
"  sometinies,  a  mixture  of  real  and  imaginary  eha- 
"  racters :  when  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Holy 
"  Ghost,  and  even  God  the  Father,  were  introduced 
"  speaking  the  language  of  mortals,  /and  singing 
"trivial  and  profane  airs!!!  This  irreverent  abuse 
"  has,  however,  been  reformed  during  the  present 
"  century,  in  which  oratorios  have  been  written^ 
"  that  are  not  indeed  perfectly  dramatic,  but  in 
"  which  the  interlocutors  are  real  personages,  who 
"  are  made  to  speak  with  more  reason,  probability, 
"and  propriety,  than  formerly •"* 

In  Italy  at  the  present  day,  oratorios  are  usually 
divided  into  two  parts  only,  in  order  that  their  per- 
formance may  not  exceed  two  hours ;  for  as  they  are 


*  See  Store*  d'Ogni  Poesia*  torn.  v.  p,  408, 
T5 
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performed  during  divine  service,  move  time  cannot 
conveniently  be  allowed.  Makteatft.  Strinati,  and 
Gtulio  Cesare  Grazztni,  both  men  of  literary  anilities, 
have,  however,  printed  oratorios;  the  first,  St. 
Adrian,  in  three  acts ;  and  the  second,  St  George, 
in  five. 

Apostolo  Zeno  has  reduced  his  sacred  dramas 
within  the  tanks  of  time  and  place;  and  written  them 
in  s#cb  a  manner,  thai  they,  may  not  only  be  sung 
•without  action*  bat  represented  on  a  atage :  so  that 
if  they  were  lengthened,  and  the  several  farts  well 
cast,  they  might:  justly  be  called  sacrtd  mumal  tra* 


And  such,  oratorios  ought  to  be,  even  when  snug 
in  still  bfe ;  for  when  the  laws  «f  time  and  place  are 
observed,  the  events  of  the  piece  interesting,  and 
jihe  characters  well  supported,  the  attention  of  die 
audience  will  be  the  more  easily  excited.  As  4hese 
dramas  are  at  present  performed  without  action, 
Jhe  figures  of  the  supposed  personages  are  not  pre* 
sented  to  the  eye  but  to  the  ear. 

In  the  dramatic  works  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  there 
are  seventeen  oratorios,  ail  of  which  were  orignnUy 
set  to  music  by  Caldara,  except  two;  Daddy 
by  Porsile;  and  Ezechia,  by  John  Bononcini, 
in  1737. 

Zeao's  oratorio  of  Sisara,  set  by  Caldara,  was 
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performed  in  the  imperial  chapel  in  1719*  And 
the  author  himself  says,  that  for  the  great  favour 
with  which  this  drama  was  honoured  at  Vienna,  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  composer  of  the  music, 
"  the  mi  ha  servitd  assai  bene.99* 

This  testimony  must  have  been  very  flattering  to 
CaWara,  as  A  postal o  Zeno,  in  general,  joins  with 
other  learned  Italians  in  complaints  of  the  degene* 
racy  and  abuse  of  music. 

Metastasis  was  author  of  eight  sacred  dramas 
which  have  been  set  by  the  greatest  masters  of  mo? 
dern  times,  but  with  more  force  and  learning,  per- 
haps, by  Jomelli  than  by  any  other ;  as  lie  particu* 
larly  studied  an  elaborate  choral  style ;  and  his  long 
residence  in  Germany,  obliged  him  to  a  constant 
exercise  in  learned  counterpoint,  for. which,  though 
unjustly  censured  by  his  countrymen,  he  has  acquired 
great  and  deserved  reputation  among  the  lovers  of 
harmony  elsewhere.  Metastasio's  celebrated  oratorio, 
of  Sant'  Elena  al  Galvario,  was  admirably  set  by 
Leo.  His  music  to  "  Sacri  Orrori"  is  in  a  truly 
sublime  style,  and  perhaps  equal  in  solemnity  and; 
effects  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been: 
produced. 


*  Littera41,  torn.  2. 
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*This  composition  was  greatly  admired,  and  first 
brought  to  England,  by  our  Poet  Gray.* 

The  most  ancient  oratorio,  next  to  those  already 
mentioned,  which*  Dn  Burney  was  able  to  find  was, 
II  Trionfo  della  Castiti,  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  and  set  to  music  by  Carlo  Pallavacini. 
/There  were  two  composers  of  this  name,  the  elder 
was  a  voluminous  madrigalist  -about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  no  great 
variety  of  style,  melody,  harmony,  or  modulation, 
discoverable  in  any  of  their  productions. 

The  next  oratorio,  of  which  the  above-mentioned 
diligent  inquirer,  was  able  to  find  the  music,  is  en- 
titled u  Maria  Virgine  addolerata"  composed  by 


*  Metastases  sacred  dramas  were  produced  in  the 
following  order,  La  passione  di  Giesu  Christo,  was  first 
set  to  music  by  Caldara,  in  1730.  SanV  Elena  al 
Calvario,  1733.  Guiseppe  riconosciuto,  musica  di 
Porsilo,  1733.  Betulia  liberate,  1734,  musica  di  Giorgio 
Renter.  Gums,  1737.  La  Morte  d?Abel,  1740, 
musica  di  D.  Domenico  Valentini.  Per  lafettMta  del 
Santissimo  Natale.  Isacco,  Figura  del  Redent&rey 
1740,  musica  di  Predieri. 

Betulia  liberate,  Isacco,  and  La  Passione  have  been 
since,  remarkably  jrett  set  by  Jomellk 
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Fbancesco  Antonio  Pistocchj,  of  Bologna, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  public  singers  of  the  seven* 
4eenth  century,  who  began  to  flourish  both  as  a  com- 
poser and  vocal  performer,  about  the  year  1679* 
He  was  retained  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  as  Maestro  di  Capella :  but 
Jate  in  life,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  former  letter, 
gfter  establishing  a  school  of  singing  at  Bologna* 
which  was  continued  by  his  scholar  Bernacchi,  he 
retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

There  is  no  date  to  his  oratorio,  but  by  the  ele- 
gance, and  simplicity  of  the  style,  it  seems  to  have 
been  produced  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Recitative  now  freed  from  formal 
closes,  and  in  possession  of  its  true  beauties,  is  in 
this  production  extremely  pathetic,  and  dramatic : 
Pistocchi  shines  as  a  more  correct  contrapuntist, 
than  die  generality  of  opera  singers,  whom  the 
daemon  of  .composition  seizes  at  a  period  of  their 
lives,  when  it  is  too  late  to  begin,  and  impossible  to 
pursue  such  studies  effectually,  without  injuring  the 
chest,  and  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  voice. 

This  oratorio  has  neither  overture  nor  chorus ;  the 
interlocutors  are  an  Angel,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  St.  John. 

In  the  specimen,  of  this  authors  style,  inserted  by 
Dr.  Burnty  in  hi*  History,  a  passage  occurs,  which 
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CereHi,  in  the  saraband  of  his  eleventh  ooocerta, 
*nd  Gemincaoi,  in  the  Wl  known  snr  of  "  Gtntiy 
touch  the  warbling  Lyre"  have  *sed,  without  cere- 
mony, as  their  own  property. 

At  the  termination  of  this  oratorio,  which  is  truly 
pathetic  and  solemn,  att  the  degrees  of  the  diminu* 
jtion  of  sound  are  used:  as  piamo,  pm  pieum, 
pianissimo :  eowvalent  to  the  diminuendo,  cakmdo, 
and  smormndo  of  the  present  tunes. 

John  Bokoncini  composed  many  oratorios, 
before  he  arrived  in  England.  There  is  one  in  the 
archives  of  S.  Girolamo  delta  Carka,  at  Rome,  with 
his  name  to  it,  which  by  its  simplicity,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  his  eartyest  productions.  In  the  Sym- 
phonies great  use  is  made  of  the  violoncello,  which 
was  his  instrument.  like  the  generality  of  Italian 
pratorios,  it  is  divided  into  two  acts. 

The  overture  has  but  two  movements,  like  those 
of  Lulli.  Handel  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  who 
introduced  the  minuet,  or  final  air. 

Though  there  were  frequently  in  the  first  oratorios, 
short  choruses  in  plain  counterpoint:  yet  we  can 
seldom  find  any  in  those  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  j  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  each  act  usually  ending  with  a  duet :  so  that  we 
may  consider  ourselves  indebted  to  Handel,  not  only 
for  the  best  choruses  that  eve*  were  composed,  ac«t 
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compMMed  by   instruments,    but  for  having   any 
choraaes  at  all. 

I  am,  &c* 


LETTER  XLVIL 

August  28,  1813. 

OF  THE  OPERA  BUFFA,  OE  COMIC  OPERA, 
AND  INTERMEZZI,  OR  MUSICAL  INTERLUDES 
DURING    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

When,  md  where  the  first  legitimate  opera 
Buffa,  in  stiio  recitativo,  was  performed,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  There  was  a  mixture  of 
comic  characters  in  all  the  musical  dramas  of  the 
seventeenth  century :  however,  in  1641,  soon  after 
die  introduction  of  serious  operas  upon  the  Venetian 
stage,  we  find  the  comic  opera  of  La  Fkrta  passu, 
written  by  Claudio  Strom,  and  set  by  Sacrati ;  and 
La  Ninfa  avaray  written  and  set  to  music  by 
Beneditto  Ferrari,  anong  the  musical  dramas  of  that 
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yew.  And  among  those  performed  at  Rome  and 
Bologna,  at  the  same  time,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
procure  the  music,  yet  the  words  have  been  pre- 
served in  many  collections  of  poems.  The  cele- 
brated operas  of  Orontea  and  Erismena,  the  former 
set  by  Cesti,  in  1649,  and  the  latter  by  Cavalli,  in 
1655,  were  both  tragi-comedies.  But  at  that  time, 
Air,  which  was  scarcely  separated  from  recitative, 
had  not  two  distinct  characters,  as  at  present,  for 
serious  and  comic  purposes :  and  the  subjects  of 
comic  operas  in  those  days  were  seldom  so  farcical, 
as  those  of  modern  burlettas,  and  were  therefore  less 
likely  to  suggest  such  gay,  grotesque,  -  and  frolic- 
some measures. 

Indeed  we  learn  but  little  of  the  burletta  music  of 
Italy,  till  the  comic  operas  of  Latilla,  Ciampi,  and 
Galuppi,  were  performed  on  our  own  stage,  ef 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Intermedii,  or  Intermezzi. 

Short  pieces,  called  Intermezzi  in  Mmica,  pre* 
ceded  operas  in  air  and  recitative  about  fifty  years. 
Quadrio  says,  that  these  were-at  first  only  madrigals 
and  canzonets;  and  adds,  that  in  later  times,  recourse 
Was  had  to  intermedii  or  m&driale,  between,  the 
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acts  of  a  play  or  opera,  chiefly  when  the  principal 
piece  was  feeble,  or  the  performance  not  of  the  first 
class. 

In  a  book  entitled  Descrizione  degV  Intermedin 
on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Arch-Duke  of 
Austria  at  Florence,  in  1569,  composed  by  the 
"  most  learned  and  ingenious  Alessandro  Striggio, 
"  nobilimmo  gentiluomo"  as  he  is  called  in  the  pre- 
face, these  Intermezzi,  are  mere  madrigals.* 

Intermezzi  were  written  for  the  Aminta  of  Tasso, 
and  printed  with  several  editions  of  that  celebrated 
pastoral :  as  were  those  written  by  Guarini  himself 
for  his  Pastor  fido.  These,  however,  were  merely 
simple  madrigals.  The  public  being  soon  tired  of 
these  eventless  and  inactive  choruses,  more  animated 
scenes  of  humour  and  character,  were  substituted  hi 
their  stead.  Yet  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
absolutely  confined  to  subjects  of  low  humour  and 
buffoonery  :  in  1643,  U  Amoroso  Innocenxa  a  tragi- 
comic   pastoral  was    acted  at    Bologna,  con  gt 


*  Alessandro  Striggio's  compositions  were  in  great 
favour  in  England  during,  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth :  and  his  works  are  frequently  cited  by  Morley  in 
bis  Introduction. 
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intermezzi  detia  coronation*  di  Apollo,  pmr  Dafim 
convertita  in  L&urm,  written  by  the  author  of  the 
piece.  The  music  of  the  intermezzi  was  composed 
by  Ottaviano  Veratzzi,  organist  of  the  church  of  S. 
Petronio,  in  die  same  city. 

Buffoon  intermezzi  were,  however,  in  high  favour 
daring  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  What  they 
•were  at  Venice  about  the  year  17&1,  is  very  weH  de- 
scribed by  Mr:  Wright,  who  was  a  good  judge  of 
music:* 

u  The  intermezzi,  or  intermediate  performances, 
"  which  they  have  k  sosne  of  their  smaller  theatres 
u  between  the  acts,  are  very  comical  hr  their  way 
"  which  is  somewhat  low,  not  much  unlike  the 
"  forces  we  see  sometimes  on  our  stage.  They 
"  laugh,  scold,  imitate  other  sounds,  as  the  orack- 
"  ing  of  a  whip,  the  nmbfing  of  chariot  wheels,  and 
*'  all  to  nrasic.  These  intermena  are  in  recitative, 
u  and  sung,  like  the  operas,  But  such  uMteituia- 
u  ments,  between  the  acts  of  an  opera,  similar  io 
"  the  manner,  but  different  in  subject,  seem  to  in- 
"  terruptthe  unity  of  the  piece  itself;  and  if  they  wMl 
u  have  such  mirth  excited,  it  should  seem  better  at 
u  the  end  of  the  performance,  as  the  petite  piece  in 


*  Travels  into  Italy,  Vol.  1.  printed  1730. 
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"  France,  and  the  farce  with  ub,  after  a  serious 
«  drama." 

A  collection  of  these  scenes,  or  litde  dramas,  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  two  volumes,  in  1723, 
at  which  time  few  operas  would  gp  down  without 
this  coarse  sauce.  Their  favour  continued  in- 
creasing in  Italy  for  more  than  ten  years  after  this 
period;  for  in  173$,  we  find.  Pertici  and  Jozzi 
employed  at  Rome  to  sing  in  the  intermezzi  of  the 
operas'  of  Berenice  and  Cajo  Fabrizio,  set  by  Sarro 
and  Hasse :  and  about  the  year  1734,  was  first  per- 
formed at  Naples,  the  celebrated  intermezzo  of  La 
Serva  Padbona,  set  by  PergoLtEsi,  which,  six- 
teen years  after,  made  so  many  converts  to  Italian 
music  in  France,  and  gave  birth  to  Rousseau's  ex- 
cellent Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Franfoise,  and  to  dis- 
putes which  perhaps  are  not  yet  ended. 

Yet  this  chartiriag  music,  which  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  so  greatly  admired,  was  so  litde  noticed  in 
Italy  during  its  first  performance,  that  even  the  name 
of  the  Serva  Padrona,  as  an  intermezzo,  set  by  the 
celebrated  Pergolesi,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Drammaturgia  accresciuta  e  conti- 
nuatajfcio  al  fanno  1 755 ! ! ! 

It  appears,  notwithstanding  that  Pergolesi's  suc- 
cess in  this  little  musical  entertainment  has  been  the 
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despair  of  all  his  brethren ;  for  we  hear  of  no  mort 
Intermezzi  subsequent  to  the  year  1 734 ;  about  which 
time,  these  interludes  seem  to  have  been  superseded 
in  favour  of  Dancing,  and,  indeed,  of  good  taste, 
to  which  these  farces,  however  comic  the  words,  and 
ingeniously  set,  acted,  and  sung,  must  have  been 
always  offensive.  Rousseau  has  justly  observed,  that 
when  the  action  of  a  drama  is  interrupted,  either  by 
an  intermezzo,  a  dance,  or  any  other  amusement  fo- 
reign to  the  principal  subject  of  the  pieee,  the  inte- 
rest excited  in  the  audience  is  entirely  annihilated. 
For  this  reason  (says  he)  the  Italians  have  at  length 
banished  comic  intermezzi  from  their  opera;  for, 
however  agreeable,  piquant,  and  natural,  such  spec- 
tacles may  be  in  themselves,  they  are  so  ill  placed 
in  the  middle  of  a  tragic  action,  that  the  two  pieces 
mutually  defeat  the  author's  intention,  as  by  this 
tasteless  and  absurd  arrangement,  the  one  can  only 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

I  am,  &cf 
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LETTER   XLVIII. 

August  Slst,  1813. 

CANTATAS,  OR  NARRATIVE  CHAMBER  MUSIC. 

Cantatas  were  first  suggested  by  the  musical  re- 
citation of  the  opera,  in  which  the  principal  events 
were  related  in  recitative.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  underwent  several  progressive  chauges, 
previous  to  the  attainment  of  that  perfection  to 
which  they  at  length  arrived. 
.  Originally,  like  opera  scenes,  they  consisted  of 
tittle  more  than,  recitative;  with  frequent  formal 
closes,  at  which  the  singer,  either  accompanied  by 
himself,  or  another  performer  on  a  single  instrument, 
was  left  at  liberty  to  display  his  taste  and  talents. 

The  first  change  was  in  having  a  single  air,  gene- 
rally in  triple  time,  distinct  from  the  recitative,  and 
repeated  to  different  stanzas,  after  each  narrative 
part  of  the  poem,  like  modern  ballad  airs.  At  this 
time,  the  term  "  Da  Capo"  not  being  yet  in  use, 
the  air  was  written  over  again  and  again,  as  often  as 
it  was  repeated;  sometimes  in  exactly  the  same 
notes,  but  more  frequently  with  little  changes  and 
embellishments  to  the  same  bass. 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  madrigals  for  voiced 
alone,  and  afterwards  for  instruments  in  unison  with 
the  several  parts,  constituted  the  chief  music  that 
was  performed  in  the  chamber  and  in  private  con- 
certs, till  solo  songs,  accompanied  by  a  single  in- 
strument, were  brought  into  favour  by  Caccini,  and 
his  imitators,  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  word  cantata,  according  to  Du  Cange, 
was  used  in  the  church  a*  early  as  the  year  IS  14,  to 
express  what  we  at  present  mean  by  anthem,  wift 
\vhich  it  is  still  synonymous  in  Germany:  being 
chiefly  confined  in  the  Lutheran  church  to  sacred 
music. 

The  Romish  church  had  many  admirable  scared 
cantatas,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Carissi- 
mi,  Graziani,  Bassani,  and  others.  And  during  the 
last  century,  Domenico  Scarlatti  set  one  at  Rome  for 
Christmas  Eve,  which  was  performed  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Palace,  in  1717.  Bononcini  set  another  for  the 
same  festival  and  place,  in  172JJ. 

The  secular  cantata  is  a  species  of  composition 
extremely  well  suited  to  the  chamber,  in  which  fewer 
parts,  and  less  light  and  shade  are  necessary,  than  in 
ecclesiastic,  or  dramatic  music :  for  the  performance 
being  in  still  life,  and  the  poet  and  musician,  unas- 
sisted by  an  orchestra,  or  choir,  in  painting  the 
stronger  passions,  composers  aimed  at  no  effects  be- 
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jond  the  power  of  a  single  voice,  arid  a  single  instm* 
meat  to  produce* 

Cantatas  of  considerable  length,  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  band,  are  usually  performed  in  Italy  on 
gr$a|  occasions  and  festivals ;  as  at  the  reconciliation 
of  princes  after  long  disunion,  or  on  the  arrival  of 
great  personages  in  the  capital  of  a  state.  Thus, 
when,  Pope  GanganelH,  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
were  reconciled  in  1770 :  and  soon  after,  when  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  arrived  at  Venice,  on  his  first 
visit  to  Italy,  cantatas  were  sung  at  Rome  and  Venice, 
equa}  in,  length  to  an  opera.  But  these  occasional 
productions  differ  essentially  from  what  is  usually 
meant  by  a  cantata,  or  monologue  for  a  single  voice, 
consisting  of  short  recitatives,  and  two  or  three  airs 
at  moat,  as  several  singers  are  employed  in  these 
compositions,  which,  though  in  dialogue,  are  per- 
formed like  oratorios,  without  change  of  scene  or. 
action. 

Such  languid  and  whining  recitative  as  that  of 
Emilio  del  Cavahere,  Jacopo  Peri,  and  Caccini, 
is  now  only  fit  for  the  serious  French  opera,  where 
it  has  been  continued  from  the  time  it  was  first 
brought  to  Paris  by  Lulli,  to  Hie  death  of  Rameau, 
and  by  his  disti^les  and  admirers  to  the  present 
time.  At  first  k  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
frmmaipr  in  Italy,  if  any  thing  then  ought  be  calle4a*r; 
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but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that 
recitative  then  admitted  too  much  singing,  too  many 
long  notes,  and  formal  closes,  for  dialogue  and  nar- 
ration. Monteverde  accelerated  its  progress  a  little: 
but  it  was  not  till  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  recitative  received  its  last 
laws  and  true  character  from  the  productions  of  the 
admirable  Carissimi,  and  Stradelhu  No  composer 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  more  the  delight  of 
his  contemporaries,  or  more  respected  by  posterity 
than  Giacomo  Carissimi,  Maestro  di  Capella  of 
the  German  college  at  Rome.  Kircher,  in  his 
Mursurgia,  describes  his  music,  and  its  effects,  in 
terms  of  exalted  panegyric ;  and  speaks  of  him  as  a 
master  then  living,  (1650)  who  had  long  filled  die 
place  of  composer  to  the  Collegio  Apoltinare  with 
great  reputation.  He  began  to  flourish  about  the 
year  1635,  and  according  to  Matheson,  was  still 
living  in  1672.  His  productions  are  very  numerous, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  composed  for 
the  theatre.  His  sacred  and  secular  cantatas  and 
motets  have  always  had  admission  into  every  collec- 
tion of  good  music.  It  has  been  often  asserted  by 
musical  writers,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  cantatas ; 
but  it  has  already  been  shewn,  that  they  had  a  more 
early  origin.  Carissimi  must,  however,  be  allowed 
the  merit  of  greatly  improving  recitative  in  general, 
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by  rendering  it  more  expressive,  articulate,  and  in- 
telligible. Many  of  Carissimi's  works  are  preserved 
in  die  British  Museum,  and  in  Dr.  Aldrich's  collec- 
tion, Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Besides  his  numerous  cantatas,  duets,  trios,  and 
four  part  songs,  Carissimi's  compositions  for  the 
church,  where  he  first  introduced  instrumental  ac- 
companiments, discover  more  genius,  elegance,  and 
design,  than  those  of  any  preceding,  or  contemporary 
composer.  Stradeila's  untimely  death  perhaps  only 
prevented  him  from  writing  as  much,  and  as  well  as 
-Carissirai. 

Kircher,  die  contemporary  of  Carissimi,  after  a 
just  eulogium  on  his  compositions  in  general,  and 
telling  us  that  he  had  the  power  of  exciting  in  his 
bearers  whatever  affection  he  pleased,  speaks  of  his 
oratorio  of  Jeptha,  and  the  new  and  admirable  effects 
produced  in  it,  by  his  knowledge  of  harmony,  mo- 
dulation, and  the  happy  expression  of  the  passions. 
The  chorus  in  his  sacred  drama,  Phratefilia  Israel, 
which  follows  the  kmento  deUafigUa  di  Jtpti,  is  as 
remarkable  for  die  accuracy  of  fugue  and  imitation, 
as  for  its  plaintive  expression.  Carissimi  is  said,  by 
Matbeson,  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  fortune 
by  die  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  to  have  attain- 
ed the  great  age  of  ninety. 

He  appears  to  have  been  die  favourite  composer 

VOL.  II.  w 
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and  model  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  who  possessed  a  complete 
<  collection  of  his  works,  which  he  scored  with  his  own 
hand,  and  appears  to  have  studied  with  great  atten- 
tion. And  Purcell  evidently  formed  his  style  on 
the  productions  of  Carissimi  and  Stradella,  particu- 
larly in  his  recitative  and  secular  songs. 

Don  Giovanni  LEGRENGi,of  Bergamo,  has  bean 

already  mentioned  as  a  dramatic  composer  at  Venice, 

for  the  theatres  of  which  city  he  produced  fifteen 

operas,  between  the  year  1664,  and  1084.    He  waf 

likewise  a  favourite  composer  of  cantatas,  of  which 

he  published  at  Venice  two  books,  containing  tweoty- 

four;  one  in  1674,  and  the  other  in  1679*     During 

his  youth  he  was  sometime  organist  of  Santa  Mam 

Maggiore,  in  his  native  city  of  Bergamo;   then 

Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  church  della  Spirito  Santo, 

in  Ferrara ;   and  lastly  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and 

master  of  the  Conservatorio  de  Mendicanti.     The 

two  great  musicians,  Lotti  and  Francesco  Gas* 

parini,  were  his  pupils,  and  are  both  said  to  have 

resided  in  his  house  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1684. 

The  reputation  of  Salvator  Rosa,  as  a  painter, 
original  in  point,  of  genius  and  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion,  matchless,  perhaps,  in  delineating  the  bold  and 
terrific  scenery  of  Nature  in  her  rudest,  and  most 
majestic  forms,  is  generally  acknowledged:  as  a  peet 
and  a  musician,  he  is  not  so  universally  known. 
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Among  die  musical  manuscripts  purchased  by 
Dr.  Buraey  at  Rome,  in  1770,  was  the  music  book 
of  this  extraordinary  artist ;  which  contains  not  only 
airs  and  cantatas  set  by  Carissimi,  Cesti,  Luigi,  Ca- 
valli,  Legrengi,  Capellini,  Pasqualini,  and  Bandani, 
of  which  the  words  of  several  are  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
but  also  eight  entire  cantatas,  written,  set,  and  trans- 
cribed by  this  celebrated  painter  himself.  The  book 
Was  purchased  of  his  great-grand-daughter,  who  in- 
habited the  house  in  which  her  ancestor  lived  and 
idled.  The  hand-writing  was  ascertained  by  colla- 
tion with  his  letters  and  satires,  of  which  the  originals 
are  still  preserved  by  his  descendants. 

The  historians  of  Italian  poetry,  though,  they  fre- 
quently mention  Salvator  as  a  satirist,  seem  never  to 
have  heard  of  his  lyrical  productions. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  either  the  most  miserable,  or 
the  most  discontented  of  men.  His  cantatas  abound 
with  the  bitterest  complaints,  either  against  his  mis- 
tress, or  mankind  in  general.  Among  other  melan- 
choly reflections  he  informs  us,  "  that  he 'has  had 
"  more  misfortunes  than  there  are  stars  in  the  firma- 
'*  ment,  and  that  he  has  lived  six  lustres  (thirty  years) 
"  without  the  enjoyment  of  one  happy  day.'1 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  di 
P.  P.  Certosini,  at  Rome,  where  Salvator  was  buried, 
v  % 
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there  is  an  inscription  on  his  tomb,  at  which  Cres- 
cimbeni,  a  Florentine,  is>angry,  as  it  gfcres  him,  "  12 
*  primato  sopra  tutti  i  rimtitori  Toscmni"  This, 
like  almost  all  monwfcentBl  praise,  is  certainly  hyper- 
bolical ;  but  Salvator's  poetry,  like  Us  painting,  baa 
great  merit  for  its  boldness  and  originality :  the  same 
masculine  character  reigns  throughout  all  his  pro* 
dttcttons.  His  lyrics  are  indeed  somewhat  rough, 
and  his  satires  often  coarse;  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  imperfections,  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
more  poetical  energy  than  bis  contemporaries.  The 
tenth  composition  in  Salvator's  musk  hook,  is  writ- 
ten by  himself  and  set  byCesti.  The  subject  is  the  In- 
cantatkm  of  a  female  distracted  with  love,  disappoint- 
tnent,  and  revenge.  There  is  great  strength  and  imagi- 
nation in  the  poetryof  «bis  cantata,  which  seems  to  have 
furnished  ideas  to  die  author  of  PurcelPs  Mad  Bess : 
"  By  the  croaking  of  the  toad,"  -&c.  And  in  Sal- 
Yatoi*s  poem,  all  the  eharms  and  spells  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth  are  invoked. 

No.  11,  in  the  above-mentioned  curious  manu- 
script, contains  a  grumbling,  gloomy  history  of  the 
life  of  this  painter,  poet,  and  musician,  in  which  the 
comic  exaggeration  is  not  tmpleasing ;  hut  it  is  rather 
*k  satire  on  the  times  in  which  he  lived,'  than  a' lyric 
composition.      However  it  is  set  by  Ban&m ;    bat 
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being  chiefly  narrative,  the  rausie  i*.  utmost  wholly 
recitative.  ]>r.  Bumey  has  published  the  following 
translation  <yf  tbis  cantata. 


No  end  or  truce  to  grief  I  find^ 
O !  Fortune !  bear  my  case  in  mind ! 
Nor  let.  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  . 
For  ever  o'er  his  mis'ries  brood: 
Or  hither  come  to  toil  and  sweat, 
Merely  to  pay  great  Nature's  debt. 
And  crowd  the  mansions  of  the  dead 
Before  his  labours  give  him  bread ! 

Is  Heaven  deaf  *  to  me  alone  ? 

Barren  the  earth  and  dark  the  sun  ? 

And  when  to  peace  there  seems  no  bar, 

Shall  devils  wage  eternal  war? 

If  I  step  forth  to  see  a  friend 

The  clouds  a  deluge -instant  send. 

And  hhiip  iW  never  been  aboard* 

But  winds  and' waves  have  furious  roar'd. 

Yet,  over  begg'ry  to  prevail, 

Should  1  to  India,  ever  sail,    : 

And  ooraing  back  'scape  cock*  and  kilUtg, 

In  purse  I  should  not  have  a  shitting. 

At  market,  when  pvov&ws  fce^h,  . 
I  buy,  the  bones  outweigh  th*  flesh ; 
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And  if  perchance  1  go  to  court, 
Th'  attendants  at  my  dress  make  sport. 
Point  at  my  garb,  threadbare  and  shabby, 
And  shnn  me  like  a  leper  scabby. 

My  faith  is  Christian  sound  and  true. 
Yet,  like  an  unbelieving  Jew, 
I'm  seized  without  the  least  contrition, 
And  hurried  to  the  Inquisition. 

Awake,  in  bed,  I  castles  build. 
Which  to  reflection  instant  yield : 
And,  if  asleep,  in  dreams  1  feel 
More  torture  than  on  rack  or  wheel. 

While  I  hare  neither  house  nor  home, 
Others  can  dwell  in  lofty  dome : 
When  e'en  of  silver,  for  parade, 
The  vilest  utensils  are  made. 
No  other  wealth  have  I,  than  hope. 
Which  shews  a  workhouse,  or  a  rope. 

But,  pray  observe,  when  heat  infernal, 
In  summer  threats  our  town  to  burn  all, 
And  marrows  melt  of  man  and  brute, 
How  1  still  trudge  in  winter  suit. 
Happy  1  thought  the  life  I  ted, 
If  not  in  want  of  daily  bread, 
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And  that  conveniences  and  wealth 
Were  useless  things  in  time  of  health. 
And  could  a  painter,  senseless  wretch, 
A  plan  of  life  no  better  sketch  ? 
Against  my  skill  the  powers  combine, 
Nor  let  me  finish  one  design. 


1  woods  create  in  France  and  Spain, 
And  vessels  riding  on  the  main : 
And  though  1  find  it  hard  to  live, 
With  ease  to  others  vineyards  give : 
With  flocks  and  herds,  and  fields  of  corn, 
And  all  that  Nature's  wbrks  adorn : 
Can  set  a  prince  upon  a  throne, 
While  not  an  inch  of  land's  my  own. 


■• 


Fortune  to  me's  a  stranger  quite, 
And  makes  me  pay  each  short  delight 
With  pain  and  tears.— Substance  I've  none, 
Nor  can  1  from  misfortune  run. 
While  all  to  whom  1  tell  my  tale, 
In  kindness  thus  my  ears  regale  :— 

"  And  are  you,  Rosa,  so  unwise 

"  To  think  the  world  should  pictures  prize  ? 

"  Or  in  these  giddy  thoughtless  times 

"  A  value  set  upon  your  rhymes  ? 

"  No,  no,  they  hate  all  toil  and  pains, 

"  And  he'll  thrive  most  who's  fewest  brains, 
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"  For  knowledge  none  at  present  dig, 
•'  Nof  foir  your  talents  care  a  fig." 

Then  learn  from  me  ye  students  *11^ 

Whose  wants  are  great  and  hopes  are  small, 

That  better  'tis  at  once  to  die, 

Than  linger  thus  in  penury ; 

For  'mongst  the  ills  with  which,  we're  curst, 

To  live  a  beggar  is  the  worst 


We  are  now  arrived  at  the  golden  age  of  cantatas 
in  Italy.  This  species  of  composition  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  without  accompani- 
ments, about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  by  the  genius  and  indus- 
try of  Alessandpo  Scarlatti,  Francesco  Gasparini, 
Giovanni  Bononcini,  Antonio  Lotti,  the  Baron 
d'Astprga,  aid  Benedetto  Mar  cello;  and  ait  a  later 
period,  in  a  more  elaborate  style,  with-  accompani- 
ments, by  Nicola  Porpora,  and  Giovanfeatkta  Per- 
golesi,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  last,  eminent 
composers  that  cultivated  this  species  of  chamber 
drama,  till  it  was  revived  by  Sard. 

The  most  original  and  voluminous  composer  of 
cantatas,  was  Alessandro  Scarlatti :  the  genius  of 
this  great  master  was  almost  inexhaustible,  and  so 
popular,  that  many  of  the  best  composers  of  the 
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first  fifty  years  of  the  last  century,  appropriated  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  ideas  to  themselves,  and  with* 
out  ceremony,  adopted  them  as  their  awn  offspring; 
taking,  the  chance  of  their  innumerable  plagiarisms 
being  ultimately  discovered,  and  restored  by  some 
future  critic  to  their  real  owner. 

Of  this  fertile  musician's  cantatas,  Dr.  Biumey 
informs  us,  that  he  purchased  a  manuscript  in  bis 
own  hand-writing,  containing  thirty-five,  which  were 
chiefly  composed  rit  Tivoli,  during  a  visit  to  Andrea 
Adaroi*  Maestro  di  Capella  to, the  Pope,  and  author 
of  "  OsMrwzwneper  bm  regafare  il  Cora,  ed  i  am* 
«  tori  del  fa  Cap.  Panttf"  published  at  Rome,  in 
J7U.  Each  of  these  cantatas  is  dated;  by  which 
we  learn,  that  he  frequently  produced  one  every 
<&y,  for  several  days  together ;  apd  that  die  whob? 
number  were  composed  between  the  months  of  Oc- 
feber  1704,  and  March  170$. 

The  violoncello  parts  of  many  of  these  cantatas 
were  so  excellent,  that  whoever  waa  able  to  do  them 
justice  was  thought  a  supernatural  being.  Geminiani 
used  to  relate,  that  FranceschiW,  a  celebrated  per* 
former  on  the  violoncello  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  accompanied  one  of  these  cantatas  at 
Rome  so  admirably,  while  Scarlatti  was  at  the  harp- 
sichord, that,  the  company,  being  good  Catholics, 
aad  living  in  a  country  where  miraculous  powers  are 
v  5 
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still  supposed  to  exist,  were  firmly  persuaded,  dial 
it  was  not  Franceschetti  who  had  played  the  violon- 
cello, but  an  angel,  who  had  descended,  and  assumed 
his  shape. 

The  cantatas  of  Scarlatti  are  still  much  sought 
and  admired  by  curious  ceHectors.  It  must,  how* 
ever,  be  confessed,  that  this  author  is  not  always 
free  from  pedantry  and  affectation.  His  modulation, 
in  struggling  at  novelty,  is  sometimes  crude  and  un- 
natural ;  and  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  error,  in  more 
frequently  striving  to  express  the  meaning  of  a  single 
Word,  than  the  general  sentiment  of  the  whole  poem. 
Yet,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  of  his  cantatas,  wfekb 
is  not  marked  by  some  peculiar  beauty  of  melody  or 
modulation.  Durante,  his  pupil,  after  his  decease, 
worked  several  of  them  into  duets  of  the  most 
learned  and  curious  kind,  which  many  of  the  great* 
est  masters  now  living  continue  to  study,  and  teach 
to  their  favourite  and  most  accomplished  scholars. 

During  the  residence  of  Alessahdro  Scarlatti  at 
Naples,  he  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  Fran- 
cesco Gasparini,  then  a  composer,  and  a  harp- 
sichord master  of  great  eminence  at  Rome,  that  he 
placed  his  son  Domenico,  while  a  youth,  to  study 
under  him  in  that  city.  This  testimony  of  confi- 
dence in  his  probity  and  abilities,  gave  birA  to  a  sin- 
gular correspondence  between  these  two  great  «#•*' 
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sicians.  Gasparini  composed  a  cantata  in  a  curious 
and  scientific  style,  worthy  the  notice  of  such  a  mas- 
ter, and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Scarlatti.  "  Cantata 
"  irwiata  dal  Signer  Francesco  Gasparini  al  Signer 
«  Aks.  Scarlatti." 

To  this  musical  epistle  Scarlatti  not  only  added 
an  air,  but  replied  by  another  cantata  of  a  still  more 
subtil  and  artificial  character,  making  use  of  the 
same  words,  "  Cantata  in  resposta  al  Signor  Gas- 
"  parim,  del  Signer  Ales.  Scarlatti."  This  reply 
produced  a  rejoinder  from  Gasparini,  who  sent  Scar- 
latti another  cantata,  in  which  the  modulation  of  the 
recitative  is  very  learned  and  abstruse.  Scarlatti 
seemingly  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  cor- 
respondence, sent  him  a  second  composition,  to  the 
same  words,  in  which  the  modulation  is  the  most 
extraneous,  and  the  notation  the  most  equivocal  and 
perplexing,  perhaps,  that  were  ever  committed  to 
paper.  This  is  entitled,  "  SeCvnda  Cantata  del 
'f  Signor  Aks.  Scarlatti  in  Idea  Eumana,  ma  in 
"  Regolo  Cromatico,  ed  &  per  ogm  professore."* 


*  On  shewing  this  very  composition  to  Sacchini,  he 
appeared  to  discern  its  intrinsic  merit  through  all  its 
pedantry:  and  said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  look  at 
such  musk  sometimes  u  per  nan  essere  sorprUa." 
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.  Fraaceaeb  Gaapaiini'a  twelve  cantatas,  of  which 
the  second  edition  was  printed'  at  Lucca  m  H5IW, 
Were  the  first  productions  that  be*  published.  They 
are  graceful,  elegant,  natural,  and  often  pathetic: 
less  learned  and  uncommon  than  those  of  Ales. 
Scarlatti;,  but,  for  thai  very  reason,  store  generally 
pleasing,  and  open  to  the  pillage  and  imitation  of 
composers  gifted  with  lktk  invention.  There  ka 
movement  in  hit  second  cantata,  which  would  re* 
mind  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Pepuach'tf 
celebrated  cantata*  Alejd%>  of  die  ait,  u  Cbarang 
u  sounds  that  sweetly  1  anguish/ * 

Giovanni.  Bononciui*  whose  long  residence  hi 
England,  and  coatenfcons  with  Haadd,  are  wvtt 
known,  was  perhaps!  the  mostvoliiariaoiis  cooapoeer 
of  cantatas,  next  to  Scarlatti.  At  present,  noat  of 
his  compositions  will  bear  any  comparison  with 
those  of  Handel,  for  strength  and  vigour  of  genius; 
hut,  during  his  life,  many  of  diem!  were  more  ad* 
mired  on  the  continent  in  every  part  of  Europe,  than 
by  his  most  violent  partisans  in  England. 


♦  Tfctf  exquisite  manner  in whkh  lie  late  Mr.Ikrti- 
son  sung  this  charming  air,  as  ejtutasifeely  aetoaqjaatetf: 
on  the  friofoacdb  by  Ualey,  is  still  fresh  in  the  mot* 
lection  of  the  present  nansieal  world. 
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la  1721,  be  puUtefced  ia  Load**,  «  G**teA<d 
"  <fcttft>  dedioi^^to  warn  Jfc***0  di:  Qtorgte,-Be 
" <&>#<*  Grim  Btxtogm"  Thb work  u  finely  e*n 
graved  on  copper,  in  long  quarto,  and  contains  many 
elegant  and  pleasing  passages  for  the  time  when 
they  were  compoatd^wkh  some  ingenious  harmonies 
end  imitations;:  bnt  being  less  racherchiet  than  the 
eaatatas  of  the  eider.  Scarlaiti,  and  less  elaborate 
than  the  songs  of  Handel,  easy  and  natural  were 
theft  misconstrued  by  his  opponents  into  dullness 
and.  want  of  science. ,  However,  even  Handel  bita-* 
self  condescended  to  use  many  of  bis  passages  and 
eloses  in  opera  songs,  which  he  composed  several 
years  after  this  publication.  Many  of'Bononcini'a 
recitatives  are  masterly  and  expressive,  particularly 
in  his  first  and  eleventh,  cantatas,,  where  the  modu- 
lation ia  boid  and  learned* 

,  The  whole  ninth  and  tenth  of  these  cantatas 
would  be  ptaaaing  even  new  to  candid  jadges  of 
good  music  and  refined  taste,  particularly  if  they 
attended  to  the  expression  and  nice  accentuation  of 
the  Italian  language.  There  are  also  some  excellent 
cantatas  extant,  by  his  brother,  Antonio  Bonon- 
cinj,  which  Geminiani  and  others  used  to  prefer  to 
those  of  Giovanni,  >  - 

Antonio  JUotti  was  ?  composer  of  cantatas ; 
but  upon  examining  tbesn*  U  appear^  that  his  me- 
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bdy  is  gone,  though  his  harmony  will  always  be  ex- 
cellent. It  it  generally  in  complication,  fugue,  and 
music  of  many  parts,  that  we  must  now  seek  for 
pleasure  from  the  works  of  old  masters. 

His  pupil,  however,  the  illustrious  Benedbtto 
Marcbllo,  composed  a  great  number  of  cantatas, 
of  which  the  vigour  of  conception,  and  ingenuity  of 
design,  are  more  pleasing  thin  the  generality  of  his 
celebrated  Psalms. 

The  cantatas  of  Baron  D'Astobga  are  roecb 
celebrated :  they  do  not,  however,  fulfil  die  expect* 
tions  excited  by  his  high  reputation,  so  deservedly 
acquired  by  (he  composition  of  bis  admirable,  ele- 
gant, and  refined  Stabat  Mater.* 

Antonio  Calixara,  so  many  years  composer 
to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  published  twelve  cantatas 
at  Venice,  in  1699 — &*  for  a  soprano,  and  six  for  a 
contralto  voice.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  work  in 
Dr.  Akbrich's  collection,  Christ  Church,  Oxford: 
and  from  the  excellence  of  all  -this  author's  other 


*  Extracts  from  this  Stabat  Mater,  and  from  the 
sacred  compositions  of  many  of  the  authors  cited  in  this 
letter,  have  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  La  Trobe,  ia 
a  most  excellent  work,  whkh  the  author  of  this  nets 
strongly  recommends  to  the  notice  of  his  readers. 
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compositions,  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude  them 
worthy  the  rank  be  bears  among  die  professors  of  hia 
time. 

The  cantatas  of  Nicola  Porpoka  have  been 
always  much  esteemed,  on  account  of  die  excellence 
of  then?  recitatives,  and  the  good  taste  and  truly 
vocal  style  of  the  airs*  .'  But  by  confining  himself 
rigidly  in  his  songs  and  cantatas  to  such  passages  as 
are  only  fit  fdr  die  voice,  they  will  seem  to  want* 
spirit  when  tried  upon  an  instrument  And,  per- 
haps, die  art  is  mom  indebted  to  this  master,  for 
having  poliqhtod  fend  refined  recitative,  and  measured 
wr,  dtim  for  enriching  it  by  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention. 

Pekgolebi's  cantatas  will  be  considered  else* 
where.  But  cantatas,  which  were  composed  with 
more  care,  atod  sung  with  more  taste  -and  science, 
than  any  other  species  of  vocal  music,  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of 
•the  last  century,  seem  to  have  been  wholly  laid  aside 
after  the  decease  of  Pergolesi,  till  revived  by  Sarti, 
who  has  set,  in  the  manner  of  cantatas,  several  of 
Metastases  charming  litde  poems,  which  he 
calls  «  Canzonette" 

These  exquisite  compositions  were  produced  by 
Sard,  expressly  for  the  voices  of  Pacchierotti,  Mar- 
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ciiesi,  and  Rubinelli;  and  are  perhaps,  in  all  ft* 
speets,  the  most  perfect  mad  complete  models  of 
chamber  music,  that  have  ever  been  composed. 
;  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  lamented,  mat  a  specks  of 
competition;  so  admirably  calculated  for  private  paiw 
titosy  as  the  camtattij  should  bow  be  ad  seldom  cut 
thuted:  aa  it  io  a  dmma  in  minidture,  having  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;;  in  tohich.  tfria 
charms  of  poetry  are  upked  with  those. of  music, 
and  the  mind  is  amused,  while  the  ear  is  gratified' 
Opera  scenes,  or  single  songs,  now. supply  the  {dace 
of  cantata*  in  domestic  parties  ami  all  primte  ca»* 
eerts:  »and,  besides  the  loss  which  these  Iswum.m 
being  taken  out  of  their  proper  station,  as  they  warn 
originally  calculated  for  a  numerous  orchestra,  Aey 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  completely  accompanied  ky 
a  small  band,  much  lesn  by  a  single  matrmuent. 

I  am,  8^c. 


''    ■   •  J 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

&?p*.  4**,  1813. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  DRAMATIC  MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND* 
PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ESTAJBW^HMBNT  OF  TH* 
ITALIAN    OBERA. 

Theatrical  representations, and  all  public  amuse- 
ments, having  been  suppressed  by  the  Parliament 
in  1647)  no  exhibition  was  even  attempted  till  1656, 
when  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  "  Entertainment  of 
"  Declamation  and  Music  after  the  manner  of  the 
"  Ancients"  seems  to  have  escaped  molestation, 
more  by  connivance  than  by  the  protection ,  of 
government.  For  though  Anthpny  Wood  has  *&s? 
serted,  that  Sir  William  D'Avenant  bad  6btaine4  per* 
mission  to  open  a  theatre,  for  the  performance  of 
operas  in  the  Italian  language,  during  the  Protecw 
torate,  when  all  other  theatrical  exhibitions  were 
suppressed;  "  because,  being  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
"  they  could  not  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people :" 
yet,  on  examination  it  appears  to  be  wholly  a  mi*> 
take.    Ant.  Wood  at  that  time  had  never  been  ig 
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London,  and  was  but  little  acquainted  with  its 
amusements. 

The  first  edition  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  en- 
tertainment was  published  in  1657*  In  the  preced- 
ing year  it  had  been  performed  at  Rutland 
House,  and  was  arranged  in  the  following  manner. 
"  After  a  flourish  of  music,  the  curtains  are  drawn, 
a  and  the  prologue  enters,"  who  speaks  in  English 
▼erse,  and  talks  of  thfe  entertainment  being  an  opera, 
which  is  die  only  word  uttered  in  the  Italian  Ian* 
guage  throughout  the  exhibition.  He  desires  the 
audience,  indeed,  to  regard  this  small  theatre  as 
"  their  passage,  and  the  narrow  way,  to  our  Elysian 

*  field,  the  Opera."  But  not  a  line  in  this  intro- 
duction is  set  to  music,  either  in  recitative  or  air ; 
though,  after  it  has  been  spoken,  and  the  curtains 
are  again  closed,  u  a  consort  of  instrumental  music, 
"  adapted  to  the  sullen  disposition  of  Diogenes, 
"  being  heard  awhile,  the  curtains  are  suddenly 
u  opened,  and  in  two  gilded  rostras  appear  Dio- 
11  genes  the  Cynic,  and  Aristophanes  die  poet,  who 
"  declaim  against  and  for  public  entertainments 

*  by  moral  representations/' — Then,  in  two  prose 
orations,  which  were  spoken,  not  sung,  public 
exhibitions  are  respectively  censured  and  defended, 
in  the  styles  of  that  celebrated  philosopher  and  co- 
mic poet. 
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Operas  are,  indeed,  frequently  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed. Diogenes,  evidently  alluding  to  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  they  were  at  that  time  exhibited 
in  Italy,  says  "  Poetry  is  the  subtile  engine,  by 
"  which  the  wonderful  body  of  the  opera  must  move. 
"  I  wish,  Athenians !  you  were  all  poets,  for  then 
"  if  you  should  meet,  and  with  the  pleasant  vapours 
u  of  Lesbian  wine,  •  fall  into  profound  sleep,  and 
"  concur  in  a  long  dream,  you  would  every  morning 
"  enamel  your  houses,  tile  them  with  gold,  and  pave 
u  them  with  aggots  ;" 

When  the  cynic  has  finished  his  declamation,  "a 
"  consort  of  music,  befitting  the  pleasant  disposi- 
"  tion  of  Aristophanes,  being  heard,  he  answers 
fi  him ;"  and  defends  operas,  their  poetry,  music, 
and  decorations,  with  considerable  wit  and.  argu*- 
tnent.  After  which,  "  the  curtains  are  suddenly 
"  closed,  and  the  company  entertained  by  instro* 
u  menial  and  vocal  music,  with  a  song. 

"  Hie  song  being  ended,  a  consort  of  instrumental 
•'  music,  after  the  French  composition,  being  heard 
a  awhile,  the  curtains  are  suddenly  opened,  and  in 
"  the  rostra*  appear  sitting,  a  Parisian  and  a  Lon« 
"  doner  in  the  livery  robes  of  both  cities,  who  de- 
{'  claim  concerning  die  pre-eminence  of  Paris  and 
u  London. 

"  When  the  Parisian  has  finished  his  philippic 
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"against  our  capital,  after  a  consort  of  manic, 
"  imitating  the  wattes  of  Loudon,  he  is  answered  bj 
"  the  Londoner," 

In  neither  of  these  harangues  is  the  opera  men- 
tioned, which  as  yet  had  not  found  its  way  into 
either  capital.  When  the  Englishman  has  termi* 
natod  bis  defence,  there  is  another  song,  an  epilogue, 
and  lastly  a  flourish  of  music :  after  which  the  cur* 
tain  is  closed,  and  the  entertainment  finished.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  we  are  told,  that "  the  vocal 
"  and  instrumental  music  was  composed  by  Dr. 
"Charles  Coleman,  Captain  Henry  Code,  Mr. 
"  Henry  Lawea,  and  Mr.  George  Hudson." 
■ ,  By  this  account!  it  detidedly  appears,  that  the 
performance  was  neither  am  Unban  nor  an  Engish 
opera.  That  these  was  w>  recitative^  and  but  two 
songs  in  k,  the  rest  being  .ebfrely  declaimed  or 
epokem,  without  the  least  assistance  from  music.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Sir  William  D'Avenant 
had  some  distant  design  of  intraiucaqg  exhibitions, 
similar  to  the  Italian  opera,  on  this  English  stage; 
iot  which  ibis  entertainment,  as  it  waa  tatted^  was 
intended:  to  pave  the  way.         .      •  t  •-  ^  .-    ■ 

Pope  teBs  us,  that  "the  Siege  ^i  Shade*,  by 
."•Sir >WUKaroIKAflr*santj  wis  the i feat *peca enng 
"  in  England.  .t-  j 
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.  *'  On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  vote 
"  To  pant,  or  trembk,  through  an  eunuch's  throat'9 

We  know  not  what  foundation  our  great  poet  had 
for  this  opinion,  unlets  he  trusted  to  the  loose  asser- 
tion of  Langbainc,  who  in  "Ah  Account  of  tk* 
"  English  Dramatic  Poets"  says,  that  the  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  and  some  other  plays  of  Sir  William 
D*Avemmt,  in  the  times  of  the  Civil  Wars,  were 
acted  in  >$tilo  recitative.  The  first  performance  of 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes  was  at  Rutland  House  in  1656. 

It  was  revised  in  1663,  and  a  second  part  added 
to  it.  In  the  prologue,  the  author  calls  it  "  our 
"-play,"  and  the  performers,  players,  not  singers. 
The  first  part  is  divided  into  five  entries,  each  pre- 
ceded by  instrumental  music.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  sung  in  recitative,  either  in  the  dedication 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  folio  edition  of  1673,  or 
in  the  body  of  the  drama. 

It  was  indeed  written  in  rhyme,  which,  after  the 
Restoration,  became  a  fashion  with  theatrical  writers, 
probably  m  imitation  of  the  French,  and  to  gratify 
the  partiality  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  customs 
and  amusements  of  that  nation.  Such  dramas  were 
called  heroic  pidys,  and  the  verse,  dramatic  poesy. 
In  fact,  this  drama  bore  no  stronger  resemblance  to 
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the  Italian  opera,  than  the  masques  which  long 
preceded  it ;  and  in  which  were  always  introduced 
songs,  choruses,  splendid  scenery,  machinery,  and 
decorations. 

.  Downes,  the  prompter,  tells  us,  that  in  1658, 
Sir  William  D'Avenant  exhibited  another  entertain- 
ment, entitled  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  expressed  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  by  art  of  perspective  in  scenes.  These  scenes 
and  decorations,  according  to  Downes,  were  the 
first  that  were  introduced  on  a  public  stage  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Malone,  in  his  Supplement  to  Shake- 
peare,  imagines  that  Cromwell,  from  his  hatred  to 
die  Spaninrds  may  the  more  readily  have  tolerated 
this  spectacle. 

Such  were  die  first  attempts  at  dramatic  music  to 
English  words  in  this  country,  long  before  the  music, 
language,  or  performers  of  Italy  were  employed  on 
our  stage.  The  word  opera,  however,  seems  to 
htfVe  been  very  familiar  to  our  poets  and  country- 
men, even  previous  to  die  period  now  under  con- 
sideration. Stilo  recitativo  was  talked  of  by  Ben 
Jonson,  as  early  as  the  year  1617.  After  this  it  was 
used  in  other  masques,  and  in  cantatas,  before  a 
regular  drama  wholly  set  to  music  was  attempted. 

The  high  favour,  which,  in  consequence  of  die 
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united  talents  of  Quinault  and  Lulii,  operas  Attained 
m  France,  gave  birth  to  several  attempts  at  similar 
performances  in  England. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  dying  in  1668,  while  his 
new  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  was  building, 
the  patent  and  management  devolved  on  his  widow, 
and  his  son  Charles,  afterwards  Doctor  D'Avenant, 
well  known  as  a  political  writer  and  civilian. 

The  new  house  was  opened  in  1671;  but  the 
public  still  continuing  to  prefer  the  King's  Company 
at  Drury  Lane,  obliged  Mr.  D'Avenant  to  have 
recourse  to  a  new  species  of  entertainments,  which 
were  afterwards  called  dramatic  operas:  of  which 
description  were  the  Tempest,  Macbeth,  Circe, 
Psyche,  and  some  others,  all "  set  off,"  says  Cibber, 
"  with  the  most  expensive  decorations  of  scenes  and 
"  habits,  and  with  the  best  voices  and  dancers. 

"  This  sensual  supply  of  sight  and  sound,'1 
continues  he,  "  coming  in  to  die  assistance  of  the 
"  weaker  party,  it  was  no  wonder  they  should  grow 
"  too  hard  for  sense  and  simple  nature,  when  it  is 
"  considered,  how  many  more  people  there  are  who 
"  can  see  and  hear,  than  can  think  and  judge." 

Thus  men  without  taste  or  ears  for  music,  ever 
comfort  themselves  with  imagining,  that  their  con- 
tempt for  what  they  neither  feel  nor  understand,  is 
a  mark  of  superior  wisdom ;  and .  that  every  lover  of 
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ttvsic  is  a  fool.  To  these  sworn  enemies  #f  harmony, 
the  well  known  epigram  on  contemners  of  poetry, 
may  with  eqnal  propriety  be  applied. 

*  That  ev'ry  poet  4b  a  fed, 

i  By  demonstration  Ned  can  skew  it. 

Happy  could  Ned's  inverted  Rale, 
Prove  ev'ry  fool  to  he  a  poet. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Biographia  Dram*- 
tica  tells  us,  that  4t  the  preference  tgiven  to  jyAvo- 
u  nant's  theatre,  on  account  of  its  scenery  and  deco- 
"  rations,  alarmed  those  belonging  to  y#ie  rival  house. 
"  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  public  teste,  and 
"  divert  it  towards  themselves,  they  endeavoured  to 
€t  ridicule  the  performances,  which  were  so  much 
"  followed.  The  person  employed  for  thi?  ixirpose, 
"  was  Thomas  Duffet,  (a  writer  of  miserable  farces) 
u  who  parodied  the  Tempest,  Macbeth,  and  Psyche: 
"  These  efforts  were,  however,  ineffectual." 

This  is  fair  and  and  historical ;  but  after  saying 
that  "the  Duke's  theatre  continued  to  be  frequented,* 
u  when  he  adds,  *  the  victory  of  sound  and  shew 
"  over  sense  and  reason  was  as  complete  in  the  theatre 
*'  at  this  period,  as  it  has  often  been  since/7  it  seems 
as  if  sense  and  reason  had  for  a  moment  deserted 
this  agreeable,  and  in  general  accurate  and  candid, 
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writer.  Opera  is  an  alien  who  is  obliged  silently  to 
bear  the  insults  of  the  natives,  or  else  she  might 
courteously  retort,  that  nonsense  without  music  is 
as  frequently  heard  on  the  English  stage,  as  with  it 
on  the  Italian:  and,  Besides,  when  Metastasio  is 
the  poet,  who  shall  venture  to  say,  that  either  good 
sense  or  good  poetry  is  banished  from  the  stage  i 

But  it  does  not  clearly  appear,  because  music 
and  decorations  were  added  to  Shakespeare'sTempest 
and  Macbeth,  that  one  theatre  was  in  greater  want 
of  sense  at  this  time  than  another.  In  these  dramas, 
as  they  were  altered  by  Shadwett  and  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  little  was  curtailed ;  and  in  Macbeth, 
little  variation  was  made  from  what  is  still  sung  to 
the  same  music  by  Matthew  Lock,  of  which  the 
rude  and  wild  excellence  cannot  be  surpassed.* 

In  these  operas,  as  they  were  called,  on  account 


*  Many  persons  imagine  the  justly  celebrated  music 
in  Macbeth,  to  be  the  production  of  Purcell ;  it  certainly 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  peculiar  style :  and 
"is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  any  other  work  of 
Matthew  Lock,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  A  musical 
friend  of  the  author  of  this  note,  assured  him,  that  he 
possessed  the  original  score  of  the  music  in  Macbeth, 
in  Henry  Purcett's  own  hand- writing, 

vo*.  ih  x 
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of  the  music,  dances,  and  splendid  scenery,  with 
which  they  were  decorated,  none  of  the  fine  speeches 
were  made  into  songs,  nor  was  the  dialogue  carried 
on  in  recitative,  which  was  never  attempted  on  the 
English  stage  in  the  seventeenth  century  throughout 
a  whole  piece.  .  And  even  to  this  day  it  has  never 
succeeded,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  the  serious  opera 
of  Artaxerxes,  by  the  late  Dr.  Arne ;  whose  music 
being  of  a  superior  description,  and  well  executed, 
found  an  English  audience,  who  could  occasionally 
tolerate  recitative.  Artaxerxes,  however,  still  con- 
tinues,  rather  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  than 
as  a  model  for  future  composers,  for  it  is  the  only 
serious  opera  in  our  language. 

In  the  censure  of  these  musical  dramas,  which  has 
been  retailed  from  one  writer  to  another,  from  the 
middle  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  to  the  present 
time,  the  subject  seems  never  to  have  been  fairly  and 
candidly  examined ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
public  for  frequenting  such  representations,  particu- 
larly those  written  by  Shakespeare,  in  which  the 
principal  characters  were  performed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Betterton,  as  was  the  case  in  Macbeth,  though 
music,  machinery,  and .  dancing,  were  profusely 
added  to  the  treat.* 

*  Of  Betterton' $  merit  as  an  actor,  every  one  has 
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The  Tempest,  the  first  of  these  semi-operas^  was 
presented  to  the  public  early  in  1673;  and  in  Fe- 
bruary of  the  same  year,  Psyche*  This  last  >was  a. 
close  imitation  of  a  musical  drama,  written  in  French 
by  Moliere,  and  set  by  Lulli  in  1672,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Italian  operas  which  Cardinal  Mazarine 
had  caused  to  be  performed  before  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth during  his  minority.  The  music  of  Psyche, 
as  performed  in  London,  was  not  printed  till  1675, 
when  it  was  published  with  the  following  title :  u  The 
a  English  Opera  ;  or  the  Vocal  Musick  in  Psyche, 
"  with  the  instrumental  therein  intermixed.  To 
"  which  is  adjoyned  the  instrumental  Musick  in  die 
c<  Tempest.  By  Matthew  Lock,  composer  in  or- 
"  dinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  organist  to  the  Queen." 
This  publication  is  dedicated  to  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  x 

read  and  heard  ;  but  Mrs.  Better  ton,  according  to  Cib- 
ber,  was  "at  once  tremendous  and  delightful9'  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  same  may,  with  at 
least  equal  justice,  be  said  of  the  matchless  Siddons. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  that  part 
having  been  at  any  time  more  perfectly  pourtrayed 
than  most  of  our  readers  have  probably  witnessed  in  the 
admirable  performance  of  this  bright  ornament  "to  her 
profession. 
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There  is  a  preface  of  some  length  by  dote  compo- 
ser, Matthew  Lock,  which,  like  bis  miisic,  k  rough, 
ajad  nervous,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  idea 
which  is  generated  of  bis  private  character,  by  the 
perusal  of  his  controversy  with  Salmon,  and  the 
sight  of  his  portrait  in  the  Music  School  at  Ox* 
ford. 

It  is  written  with  that  natural  petulance  which 
probably  gave  birth  to  most  of  the  quarrels  m  which 
be  was  involved.  He  begins  with  a  complaint  of  the 
tendency  of  his  brother  musicians  "  to  peck  and  carp 
"  at  other  men's  conceptions,  how  mean  soever  may 
"  be  their  own.  And  expecting  to  fall  under  the  lash 
"  of  some  soft-headed  or  hard-hearted  composer," 
he  sets  about  removing  "  the  few  blocks  at  which 
u  they  may  take  occasion  to  stumble,"  with  a  degree 
of  indignation  which  implies  an  irascible  spirit  under 
no  great  governance. 

The  first  objection  which  he  thinks  likely  to  be 
made,  is  to  the  word  Opera;  to  which  he  answers, 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  who  by  this 
word  distinguished  this  kind  of  drama  fcon>  their  co- 
medies, which,  after  a  plan  is  laid,  are  spoken  &r« 
tempore;  whereas,  this  is  not  only  designed^ut  written 
with  art  and  industry,  and  afterwards  set  to  suitable 
music.  In  which  idea  he  has  produced  the  follow- 
ing compositions,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  a  in 
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*  their  nature,  toft,  easy,  and,  as  for  as  his  abilities 
"  could  reach,  agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  poet, 
"  for  in  them  there  is  ballad  to  single  air,  counter- 
"  point,  recitative,  fugue,  canon,  and  chromatic  mu- 
"  sic,  which  variety,  without  vanity  be  it  said,  was 
"  never  in  court  or  theatre,  till  now,  presented  in 
"  this  nation."  He  confesses,  however,  that  some- 
thing  in  this  way  of  composition  had  been  attempted 
before,  but  more  by  himself  than  any  other;  and 
adds,  "  that  die  author  of  the  drama  prudently  con- 
"  sklering,  that  though  Italy  was,  and  is,  the  great 
"  academy  of  die  world  for  musk,  and  this  species 
t€  of  entertainment,  yet  as  this  piece  was  to  be  per- 
"  formed  in  England,  which  is  entitled  to  no  such 
u  praise,  he  mixed  k  with  interlocutor,  as  more  pro- 
"  per  to  our  genius." 

He  then  concludes  his  peevish  preface  by  confes* 
sing,  that  "  the  instrumental  music  before  and  be- 

*  tween  the  acts,  and  die  entries  in  the  acts  of  Pst- 
u  che  were  omitted  by  the  consent  of  the  author, 
"  Signor  Gio.  Batista  Dmghi ;  and  that  the  tunes  of 
"  the  Entries  and  danced  to  the  TfeMPEST  (the 
"  daawes  being  changed)  were  omitted." 

Here  we  have  a  short  history  of  these  early  at* 
tempts  at  dramatic  music  on  onr  stage ;  ki  which, 
as  in  the  most  successful  representations  of  this  kind 
hi  later  times,  the  chief  part  of  the  dialogue  was 
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spoken,  and  recitative,  or  musical  declamation,  which 
is  the  true  criterion  and  characteristic  of  Italian 
operas,  but  seldom  used,  unless  to  introduce  some 
particular  air  or  chorus. 

Upon  examining  this  music,  it  seems  to  have  been 
composed  on  Lulli's  model.  Hie  melody  is  neither 
recitative  nor  air,  but  partaking  of  both,  with  a 
change  of  measure  as  frequent  as  in  any  of  the  old 
serious  French  operas.  Lock  possessed  sufficient 
genius  and  knowledge  o&harmony  to  have  surpassed 
his  model,  and  to  have  cast  his  movements  in  a  mould 
of  his  own  construction;  but  such  was  the  passion 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  consequently  of  hb 
court,  for  every  thing  French,  that  in  all  probability 
Lock  was  commanded  t<>  imitate  Lulli.  The  music 
for  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  of  which  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author,  when  produced 
in  1674,  was  as  smooth  and  airy  as  any  of  the  time. 
It  has  now  obtained  by  age  that  wild  and  savage  cast 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  diabolical  charac- 
ters who  are  supposed  to  perform  it. 

In  his  third  introductory  music  to  the  Tempest, 
which  is  called  a  curtain  tune,  probably  from  the 
curtain  being  drawn  up  during  its  performance,  he 
has  for  the  first  time  introduced  the  use  of  "crescendo, 
(louder  by  degrees)  with  diminuendo  and  lentando, 
under  the  words  soft  and  slow  by  degrees ,    No  other 
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instruments  are  mentioned  in  the  score  of  his  opera  of 
Psyche  than  violins  for  die  ritoraels;  and  yet  so 
slow  was  the  progress  of  that  most  exquisite  and  only 
perfect  instrument  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  in  a  general  catalogue  of  music  published  in 
1701,  scarcely  any  compositions  appear  to  have  been 
printed  for  its  use. 

Downes,  die  prompter,  tells  us,  that  the  scenes, 
machines,  dresses,  and  other  necessary  decorations 
of  Psyche,  cost  upwards  of  eight  hundred  pounds  \ 
so  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  performed  eight  sue* 
cessive  nights,  it  did  not  prove  so  profitable  to  die 
managers  as  the  Tempest. 

In  1677/  Mr.  Charles  D'Avenant  wrote  a  drama- 
tic opera  called  Circe,  which  was  set  to  music  by 
John  Banister,  the  king's  first  violin,  and  performed 
under  the  poet's  own  direction,  at  the  Duke's  theatre, 
with  considerable  applause.  The  prologue  was  writ* 
ten  by  Dryden,  and  the  epilogue  by  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester. 

From  this  time  Dryden  became  an  advocate  for 
this  species  of  exhibition ,  and  in  1678,  wrote  an 
opera,  entitled,  "  The  State  of  Innocence,  and  Fati 
of  Man  ;"  but  this  production,  though  printed,  was 
never  brought  on  the  stage. 

After  the  several  essays  at  dramatic  music  above- 
mentioned,  the  King's  Theatre  languished  without  it, 
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and  the  Duke's  ran  in  debt  wkb  it ;  so  that  staking 
fends,  Mid  uniting  their  performers  and  interests, 
tbey  formed  only  one  company  aft  Drnry  Lane  in 

1682. 

Tbis  union,  however,  does  not  seem  te  have  been 
so  advantageous  to  the  managers  and  actors  as  was  ex- 
pected; and  in  1685,  the  last  year  of  Charles  II,  they 
again  separated,  and  the  Duke's  company  renewed 
their  attempts  at  Opera  in  Dorset  Garden,  with  the  „ 
assistance  of  Dryden,  as  poet.  The  times  were  tur- 
bulent, and  this  great  wrker,  firm  to  die  interest,  or 
at  least  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  wrote  an  allego- 
rical, or  rather,  political  drama,  which  he  calls  an 
opera,  by  the  tide  of  Albion  and  Albmius  ;  and,  to 
render  it  stiH  more  agroeaMe  to  his  royal  master,  he 
had  it  set  by  a  French  composer  called  G  ft  abut, 
an  obscure  musician,  whose  name  even  is  not  to  bt 
found  in  the  French  annals  of  the  art. 

This  drama,  written  under  the  auspices  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  was  rehearsed  several  times,  as 
the  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  before  bis  Ma- 
jesty, "  who  had  publicly  declared  more  than  once, 
*  that  the  compositions  and  choruses  were  more 
"  jnst  and  more  beautiful  than  he  had  heard  m  Eng- 
u  land."  This  merry  monarch,  however,  was  not 
very  skilfel  in  music,  nor  very  sensible  to  the  charms 
of  any  species  of  it,  but  that  of  the  gayest  kind. 
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Unfortunately  both  for  the  poet  and  musician,  hid 
Majesty  died  before  it  was  brought  on  the  stage ; 
and  when  it  did  appear,  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Upon  a  perusal  of  this  drama,  it  seems  haixify 
possible,  so  near  a  revolution,  that  it  could  hav& 
escaped  condemnation  upon  party  principles ;  as, 
under  obvious  allegories,  Dryden  has  lashed  the  city 
of  London,  democracy,  fanaticism,  and,  in  short* 
whatever  he  supposed  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  the 
government  at  that  period.  Had  Orpheus  himself 
not  only  composed  the  poem  and  the  music,  but 
even  performed  the  principal  character,  his  pdwefs 
would  have  been  too  feeble  to  charm  such  unewil** 
ling  hearers. 

Dryden,  throughout  the  preface  to  this  piece,  in 
his  usual  manner,  diffuses  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion; and  though,  in  all  probability,  be  had  never 
seen  or  beard  a  single  scene  of  an  Italian  opera  per- 
formed, his  definition  of  that  species  of  drama,  and 
precepts  for  its  construction  and  perfection,  are  ad- 
mirable, and  in  many  respects  still  applicable  to  sk 
milar  exhibitions. 

"  An  opefea,"  a*ys  ne> "  »  a  poetical  tale  or  fiction, 
"  represented  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
"  adorned  with  scenes,  machines,  anddancing.  Tlrt 
"  supposed  persons  of  this  musical  drama  are  gene^ 
*  rally  sujteifcatMtouV  as  gods  and  goddesses,  and  be~ 
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"  roes,  who  at  least  are  descended  from  them,  and  in 
"  due  time  are  to  be  adopted  into  their  number.  The 
"  subject,  therefore,  being  extended  beyond  the  li- 
"  mite  of  human  nature,  admits  of  that  sort  of  mar- 
"  vellous  and  surprizing  conduct  which  is  rejected 
"  in  other  plays.  Human  impossibilities  are  to  be 
"  received,  as  they  are  in  faith,  because,  where 
"  gods  are  introduced,  a  supreme  power  is  to  be  un- 
41  derstood,  and  second  causes  are  out  of  doors ;  yet 
a  propriety  is  to  be  observed  even  here-  The  gods 
"  are  all  to  manage  their  peculiar  provinces :  and 
"  what  was  attributed  by  the  heathens  to  one  power, 
"  ought  not  to  be  performed  by  any  other. 

"  If  the  persons  represented  were  to  speak  on  toe 
14  stage,  it  would  follow  of  necessity  that  the  ex- 
"  pressions  should  be  lofty,  figurative,  and  majes- 
"  tical;  but  the  nature  of  an  opera  denies  the  fre- 
"  quent  use  of  these  poetical  ornaments ;  for  vocal 
"  music,  though  it  often  admits  a  loftiness  of  sound, 
u  yet  always  exacts  a  melodious  sweetness;  or,  to 
"  distinguish  yet  more  justly,  the  recitative  part  of  an 
"  opera  requires  a  more  masculine  beauty  of  express 
"  sion  and  sound :  the  airs  must  abound  in  the  soft- 
«  ness  and  variety  of  numbers,  their  principal  inten- 
«*  tion  being  to  please  the  hearing,  rather  than  to 
"  gratify  die  understanding.  As  the  first  inventors 
"  of  any  art  or  science,  provided  they  have  brought 
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"  it  to  perfection,  are,  in  reason,  to  give  laws  to  it ; 
a  so,  whoever  undertakes  the  writing  an  opera,  is 
"  obliged  to  imitate  the  Italians,  who  have  not  only 
"  invented,  but  perfected  this  sort  of  dramatic  mu- 
"  sical.  entertainment. 

"  We  know,  that  for  some  centuries  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  music  has  flourished  principally  in  Italy, 
u  the  mother  of  learning,  and  of  arts;  that  poetry 
"  and  painting  have  been  there  restored,  and  so  cul- 
u  tivated  by  Italian  masters,  that  all  Europe  has  been 
a  enriched  out  of  their  treasury." 

*'  It  is  almost  needless  to  speak  any  thing  of  that 
u  noble  language  in  which  this  musical  drama  was 
u  first  invented  and  performed.  All;  who  are  con- 
"  versant  in  the  Italian,  cannot  but  observe  that  it  is 
"  the  softest,  the  sweetest,  the  most  harmonious, 
"  not  only  of  any  modern  tongue,  but  even  beyond 
"  any  of  the  learned.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
"  been  invented  for  the  sake  of  poetry  and  music  : 
"  die  vowels  are  so  abounding  in  all  words,  and  the 
*'  pronunciation  so  manly  and  so  sonorous,  that  their 
«  very  speaking  has  more  of  music  in  it  than  Dutch 
"  poetry  or  song. 

"  This  language  has  in  a  manner  been  refined, 
"  and  purified  from  the  Gothic,  ever  since  the  time 
"  of  Dante,  which  is  above  four  hundred  years  ago  > 
«  4od  die  French,  who  now  cast  a  longing  eye  to 
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w  their  country,  are  not  lets  ambitious  to  possess 
44  their  elegance  in  poetry  and  music :  in  both  winch 
44  they  labour  at  impossibilities ;  for  nothing  can  be 
44  improved  beyond  its  own  species,  or  farther  than 
44  its  own  original  nature  will  aUow ;  as  one  with 
"  an  ill-toned  voice,  though  ever  so  well  instructed 
"  in  die  rules  of  music,  can  never  make  a  great 
«  auger.  The  English  have  yet  more  natural  disaoV 
"  vantages  than  the  French ;  our  original  Teutonic 
u  consisting  in  monosyllables,  and  those  encumbered 
"  with  consonants,  cannot  possibly  be  freed  from 
44  these  inconveniences.'7 

Dryden  also  tells  us,  that  "  this  opera  was  only 
"  intended  as  a  prologue  to  a  play  of  die  nature  ot 
"  the  Tempest;  which  is  a  tragedy  mixed  with 
"  opera,  or  a  drama,  written  in  blank  verse,  adorned 
44  with  scenes,  machines,  songs,  and  dances :  so  that 
u  the  fable  of  it  is  all  spoken  and  acted  by  the  best 
"  of  the  comedians ;  the  other  part  of  the  enters 
44  tainment  to  be  performed  by  the  same  singers  and 
44  dancers,  who  are  introduced  in  this  present 
44  opera." 

The  tragedy  here  alluded  to  was  King  Arthur, 
which  was  not  performed,  till  about  die  year  1690; 
by  which  time  the  feme  and  productions  of  Pubcxll 
had  convinced  Dryden,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
import  composers  from  France,  for  the  support  of 
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what  were  then  called  operas  in  England*  Notice 
has  been  taken  of  this  musical  drama,  in  speaking  of 
our  great  countryman's  productions  for  the  theatre, 
as  well  as  those  for  the  church  and  chamber* 

By  dramatic  opera,  Dryden,  and  other  writers  of 
his  tins,  always  mean  a  drama,  which,  lite  out  f**» 
sent  English  comic-operas,  is  declaimed  0r  spoken ) 
and  in  which  songs  *wd  symphonies  are  introduced  j 
differing  in  this  essential  point  from  real  operas, 
where  there  is  no  speaking,  and  where  the  dialogue 
and  narrative  parts  are  set  to  recitative. 

Cibber,  speaking  of  the  dramatic  operas  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  tells  us, .  that  "  the  sensual 
"  taste  for  sight  and  sound,  was  lashed  by  .several 
"  good  prologues  of  those  day*,"* 

This  agreeable  and  lively  write*,  however,  says 
very  spiritedly  afterwards,  that  when  the  bombast  of 
Nat.  Lee,  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  Bettetfoiv  the 
multitude  cared  as  little  about  the  sense  of  what  he 
Uttered,  as  musical  connoisseurs  in  regard  to  that  of 
favourite  airs  in  an  Italian  opera*  But  he  speaks 
like  a  naan,  igQorant  of  musk,  and  insensible  to  its 
effects.  Without  either  a  voice,  or  poetry,  an  excel* 
lent  air,  played  on  an  instrument,  has  it?  merit;  k 


+  Apsfegy  te  his  life,  chap.  jv» 
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is  not  nonsense  to  musical  ears,  like  a  mere  speak- 
ing voice,  which  only  articulates  nonsense.  Cibber, 
however,  lived  long  enough  to  hear  and  read  the 
dramas  of  Metastasio,  which  deserve  a  better  tide. 
In  am  opera,  modulated  sound  is  the  chief  language, 
winch  is  animated  by  figure  and  gesture ;  but  still 
totmd  is  the  principal  source  of  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  such  representations. 

Cibber  allows,  page  91,  that  irresistible  pleasure 
may  arise  from  "  a  judicious  elocution,  with  scarce 
"  any  sense  to  assist  it ;"  yet  seems  to  deny,  or  for* 
get,  the  possibility  of  being  pleased  with  judicious 
and  exquisite  singing  in  the  same  degree  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Bad  actors,  and  bad  singers  require  good  writing 
and  composition  to  render  them  supportable ;  but 
great  actors,  and  great  singers  make  every  thing  they 
utter  interesting.  And  at  page  93,  Cibber  just 
arW  speaking  of  Betterton's  powers,  seems  to  have 
undesignedly  stumbled  on  the  following  reflection, 
*'  if  the  bare  speaking  voice  has  such  allurements 
41  in  it,  how  much  less  ought  we  to  wonder,  how- 
"  ever  we .  lament,  that  the  sweet  notes  of  local 
"  music  should  have  captivated  even  die  politer 
"  world,  into  apostacy  of  sense  to  the  idolatry  of 
"  sound?"— But  why  lament?  and  why  are  all 
lovers  of  good  music  well  performed,  to  be  regarded 
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as  ideots,  and  apostates  to  sense  ?  Did  not  the 
Greeks,  the  wisest  and  most  philosophic  race  of  mefr 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  delight  in 
every  species  of  music  ?  And  is  not  every  civilized 
and  polished  nation  delighted  with  music,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind  i  Is  it  a  necessary  consequence 
that  every  lover  and  judge  of  music  should  be  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  a  great,  actor,  afcd  the 
charms  of  elocution?  Had  not  Betterton,  Booth,, 
and  Garrick,  their  full  share  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion ?  And  has  it  been  denied  to  Mrs.  Joftlfen,  or 
Mrs.  Siddons  ?  In  the  recollection  of  most  of  our 
readers,  have  not  the  subscribers'  boxes  at  the  opera, 
however  excellent  the  music  and  dancing,  been  de- 
serted on  the  nights  of  these  ladies'  performance  i 
In  fact,  the  prejuge  du  Metier  is  a  little  too  evident,1 
in  the  good  old  comedian's  account  of  the  power  of 
music,  however,  he- may  have  tried  to  reason  himself 
into  impartiality. 

"  It  is,"  continues  he,  "  to  the  vitiated  and  low 
"  taste  of  the  spectator,  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
"  stage  of  all  kinds  have  been  owing.  If  the  public 
"  were  to  discountenance,  and  declare  against  all  the 
"  trash  and  fopperies,  they  have  been  so  frequently 
"  fond  of,  both  the  actor  and  the  authors  must  have* 
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a  served  their  daily  table  with  sound  and  wholesome 
«  *et>" 

This*  by  the  way,  is  still  supposing  musk,  and 
every  species  of  lyric  poetry,  t¥itoh.  and  fopperies. 
It  i*  not,  meet  assuredly,  the  business  of  actors,  or 
patentee*  to  be  convinced  that  nrasic,  vocal  or  W-» 
straaqntai,  ever  can  be  good,  faoWever  WeH  per- 
formed in  *tty  theatre,  but  their  own.  Genuinei 
dramatic,  and  spurious  m*&Mirainatic,  poets,  singers, 
and  declahtters,  have  ever  been  at  war.  And  if 
matt  were  to  be  reasoned  out  of  their  senses,  bjr  atry 
one  of  #*em>  the  nvoild  would  not  be  in  any  degree 
better  or  Wiser  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  same  sprightly  writer  urges  a  more  forcible 
pnfimonal  objection  to  these  musical  dramas,  than 
their  want  of  sense,  by  saying,  that  u  notwkhstattd-' 
*t  ing  Purceli's  opera*  of  the  Prophetess,  add  King 
"  Arthur,  m  which  the  patentees  bad  embarked  aS 
"  their  hopes,  were  set  off  wMl  the  ifcost  expensive 
"  decorations  of  scenes,  and  habits,  with  the  best 
"  voices,  and  dancers ;  and  though  their  success  was,, 
"  in  appearance,  very  great,  yet  the  whole  receipts 
"  did  not  so  far  balance  the  expense/a*  tokefcptbem 
"  out  of  a  large  debt,  contracted  at  this1  time,  and 
H  which  found  work  for  the  Cotnt  of  Chancery  for 
44  about  twenty  years  following." 
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It  is  only  in  times  of  distress,  that  managere  have 
recourse  to  music  and  dancing:  when  die  actors  are 
good,  tbey  are  sure  of  the  national  patronage;  and 
whenever  they  are  otherwise,  pageantry/  is  the 
wretched,  but  only  resource  of  the  proprietors  of 
public  theatres. 


LETTER  L* 

Septembers,  1813,    . 

OKI  GIN  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
OPERA   IN    ENGLAND. 

We  have  already  observed,  that,  whatever  attempts 
were  made  at  musical  dramas  in  this  conatiry  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  language  in  which  tbey 
were  sang,  was  always  English.  Early  indeed  in 
that  century  die  "  Stilo  recitative"  was  brought 
hither  from  Italy  by  Nicholas  Laniere ;  hot  that  was 
applied  to  English  words  only.    And,  afterwards 
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Henry  Lawes,  and  others  continued  to  affect  this 
species  of  narrative  melody  in  their  dialogues,  and 
historical  songs,  till  the  restoration,  when  a  taste  for 
French  music  prevailed  in  all  our  concerts  and 
theatrical  music,  in  order  to  flatter  the  partiality  of 
Charles  the  Second  for  every  thing  that  came  from 
that  nation.  About  the  middle  of  this  Prince's 
reign,  the  great  favour,  in  which  the  musical  drama 
was  held  at  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Fourteentli,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Lulli,  of  which,  from  the  great 
intercourse  then  subsisting  between  the  two  nations, 
frequent  accounts  must  have  been  brought  hither, 
stimulated  a  desire  in  our  monarch,  and  his 
courtiers,  to  establish  similar  performances  in  Lon- 
don. And  we  find  that  Cambert,  the  predecessor 
of  Ltilli,  as  lyric  composer  at  Paris,  had  his  opera 
of  Pomone,  which  was  originally  composed  for  the 
court  of  Versailles,  performed  in  London,  by  what 
in  imitation  of  France,  was  called  an  Academy  of 
Music:  and  after  his  decease,  Monsieur  Grabut,  a 
contemptible  musician,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
was  employed  by  Dryden,  in  obedience  to  the  par- 
tiality of  his  master,  and  as  we  sincerely  hope,  in 
opposition  to  bis  own  better  judgment,  to  set  his 
opera  of  Albion,  and  Albanim,  in  preference  to  our 
own  inimitable  Pr/BCELi* ! 
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The  predilection  for  French  musk,  and  French 
politics,  in  England,  was  not  so  conspicuous  either 
during  the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second,  or  that 
of  William  and  Mary.  We  find,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  advertisements  of  the  times,  that  a  taste  for 
Italian  music  was  gradually  gaining  ground  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  poetry  and  music 
of  Italy  were  much  esteemed  by  the  English,  and 
the  madrigals  of  that  country  adopted  as  models  by 
our  own  masters  in  cultivating  that  species  of  com* 
position.  But  Italian  music  was  long  talked  of,  and 
performed  in  England,  before  we  heard  Italian  sing- 
ing. Reggio,  about  this  time,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first,  who  was  noticed  for  his  superior  taste,  as  a 
singing-master.  And  this  newly  acquired  partiality 
for  the  Italian  style  of  singing,  naturally  led  to  the 
establishment  of  operas  in  which  a  variety  of  per- 
formers might  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  vocal  talents,  both^severally,  and  in  concert. 

In  November,  1702,  a  consort  at  York-buildings 
was  advertised  in  the  Daily  Courant,  by  performers 
lately  come  from  Rome,  which  was  twice  repeated. 
On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  another  consort  was 
advertised  "  at  Hickford's  dancing-school,  by  Signor 
u  Saggioni  of  Venice,  in  which  the  famous  Signor 
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"  Gaspartni,  lately  anived  from  Rome,   wiM  play 
"  singly  on  the  violin."* 

The  following  year  Gaeparim  and  Signor  Petto 
performed  together  at  the  concerts  in  York  Buildings, 
and  Saggioni  was  the  composer.  They  were  like- 
wise advertised  to  accompany  the  singers  ki  ParcelPs 
Fairy  Qneeb,  at  Drary  Lane.  On  the  14<h  of  May, 
Gasparini  had  a,  play,  the  Relapse,  for  his  benefit 
at  Drary  Lane,  when  he  performed  several  new 
Italian  Sonatas:  as  these  were  afterwards  repeated, 
no  doubt  they  were  favourably  received.  And  on 
tke  first  of  June,  in  the  theatrical  advertisement  for 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  the  Rival  "Queens  was 
that  day  performed,    it  is  said,   that  "Signoka 

*  Francesua  Maegahitade  L'Epine  wffl  smg, 
w  being  positively  the  last  time  of  her  singing  on  the 

*  -stage,  during  her  stay  m  England." 

She  continued,  however,  singing  more  last,  and 
positively  last  titties,  dtttihg  the  whole  month :  aftd 
never  quitted  England,  where  she  remained  fill  the 


'i  ■■:  iy 


*  Hickford's  Room  continued  the  fashionable  place 
for  concerts,  till  Mrs.  CorneWs  in  Soho  Square,  now 
turned  into  a  Catholic  chapel,  the  Pantheon,  and  Hano- 
ver Square  Rooms,  were*  built. 
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day  of  her  death,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. TWs  lady  came  from  Italy  to  Eagknd  with 
a  German:  Musician,  of  the  name  of  Grefcer ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  die  first  Italian  female 
singers,  who  appeared  on  our  stage,  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Italiaa  opera.  We  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  mention  her  hereafter,  among 
the  performers  in  those  representations,  previous  to 
the  year  1718,  when  she  named  Dr.  Peptiscb,  and 
retired  from  the  stage. 

In  July,  Italoan  intePtneifti,  or  "mimical  enter- 
«  tajnmeats  of  singing  and  dancing,"  were  performed* 
at  York  Buildings.  This  was  pfofcably  the  first 
attempt  at  Italian  dramatic  music  in  action,  m  this 
kingdom. 

In  No wniber,  music  by  SignorOlsii,  just  arrived 
from  Italy,  was-  advertised  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  : 
and  a  subscription  concert  began  at  the  same 
tfceatre,  in  which  Mrs.  Torrs  sung  several  Italian 
and  English  songs.  This  lady,  the  constant  rival 
of  Margarita,  was  a  principal  singer  in  all  the  first 
operas,  that  were  performed  oaour  stage  in  English, 
and  in  part  EngUsk  and  m  fi0*t  Italian,  before  a 
«ufficient  qujn.ber  of  singers  &om  Italy  could  be 
found  to  perform,  the  wbole  in  the  language  of  that 
country. 
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1704.  Gasparini  still  continued  to  play  Italian 
sonatas  at  the  play-house,*  and  Mrs.  Tofts  to  sing 
at  the  subscription  concert.  There  was  a  prologue 
and  epilogue  to  this  concert,  and  dances  were  intro- 
duced between  the  acts. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Margarita  sung  for  the 
first  time  at  Drury  Lane  ;  at  her  second  appearance 
there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  theatre,  while  she  was 
singing,  which  was  suspected  to  have  originated  in 
rival  malice,  and  to  have  been  created  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Mrs.  Tofts  :  an  idea  the  more  difficult  to 
eradicate,  as  the  principal  agent  had  lived  with 
Mrs.  Tofts  as  a  servant. 

But  as  the  law  of  retaliation  is  frequently  prac- 
tised on  these  occasions,  it  was  thought  necessary 
a  few  days  after  to  insert  the  following  paragraph 
and  letter,  in  the  Daily  Courant  of  February  6th, 
1704. 

"  Ann  Barwick  having  occasioned  a  disturbance 


*  CortllVs  name  was  not  yet  mentioned  in  advertise- 
ments to  concerts,  or  musical  performances,  at  the  play- 
houses. The  first  time  that  notice  of  any  of  his  works 
occurs,  is  in  the  list  of  musical  publications  in  Wafehl 
Catalogue,  1705. 
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*  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane,  on  Saturday 
"  night  last,  the  fifth  of  February ;  and  being  there-* 
u  upon  taken  into  custody,  Mrs.  Tofts,  in  vindica- 
"  tion  of  her  .innocency,  sent  a  letter,  to  Mr.  Rich, 
"  Master  of  the  said  theatre,  which  is  as  folio  weth : 

"Sir, 
"  I  was  very  much  surprised,  when  I  was  informed,* 
"that  Ann  Barwkk,  who  was  lately  my  servant, 
"  had  committed  a  rudeness  last  night  at  the  play- 
-house, Jby  throwing  of  oranges,  and  hissing,  when 
"  Mrs.  L'Epine,  the  Italian  gentlewoman  sung.  I 
"hope  no  one  can  think,  that  it  was  in  the  least 
"  with  my  privity,  as  I  assure  you  it  was  not.  I 
"  abhor  such  practices  :  and  I  hope  you  will  cause 
"  her  to  be  prosecuted,  that  she  may  be  punished 
"  as  she  deserves.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Katharine  Tofts. 

"  To  Christ.  Rich,  Esq.  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
"  February  6th,  1704. 

The  musical  drama,  or  opera,  being  at  this  time 
cultivated,  and  in  general  favour  on  the  Continent, 
a  new  musical  entertainment,  "'  after  the  manner  of 
"  an  opera,"  called  Britain's  Happiness,  was  brought 
out  #at  both  our  theatres,  within  a  few  days  of  each 
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other :  the  vocal  part  of  that  which  was  performed 
at  Drury  Laae,  being  composed  by  WeMon,  the 
iartrmpeatel  by  Dicupart :  and  in  that  represented 
at  Lincoln's  Iim  Fields,  Leveredge  composed  the 
whole  of  the  musk.  In  June,  Mattbew  Lock's 
opera  of  Psyche  was  revived ;  and  in  July,  Circe, 
an  English  opera,  set  by  Banister,  in  Charles  the 
SecwtF*  time.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that 
any  of  these  performance*  attracted  muck  company. 

1705.  We  are  at  length  arrived  at  that  precise 
pesiod  of  time,  when  die  first  real  opera,  upon  the 
Italian  model,  though  not  ia  the  Italian  language, 
was  attempted  on  our  stage.  Cibbe*  very  justly 
observes  in  the  Jpelegy  for  his  life,  chap;  9.  that 
"  the  Italian  opera  had  been  long  stealing  into  Eng- 
"  land ;  but  in  as  riide  a  disguise,  and  unlike  itself 
"  as  possible,  in  a  lame  hobbling  translation  into  our 
u  own  language,  with  false  quantities,  or  metre  out 
"  of  measure,  to  its  original  notes,  sung  by  our 
"  own  unskilful  voices,  with  graces  misapplied  to 
"  almost  every  sentiment,  and  with  action  lifeless 
"  and  unmeaning  through  every  character." 

The  first  musical  drama,  that  was  wholly  per- 
formed after  the  Italian  manner,  was  Absinob, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  translated  from  the  Italian 
opera  of  the  same  oame,  written  by  Staazani,  of 
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Bologna,  for  that  Theatrerin  1677,  and  revived  at 
Venice  in  1678. 

The  English  version  of  this  opera  was  set  to 
music  by  Thomas  Clayton,  one  of  the  royal 
band,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  who  hav- 
ing been  in  Italy,  had  not  only  persuaded  himself, 
but  had  the  address  to  persuade  others,  that  he  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  reforming  our  taste  in  music, 
and  establishing  operas  in  our  own  language,  not 
inferior  to  those  which  were  then  so  much  admired 
on  the  Continent. 

The  singers  were  all  English,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Hughes,  Leveridge,  and  Cook,  with  Mrs.  Tofts, 
Mrs.  Cross,  and  Mrs.  Lyndsey.  This  opera  was 
performed  at  Drury  Lane,  January  the  16th,  by 
subscription,  the  pit  and  boxes  being  appropriated 
to  the  subscribers :  the  rest  of  the  theatre  open  as 
usual.  In  the  Daily  Courant,  Arsinoe  is  called 
"  a  new  opera,  after  the  Italian  manner,  all  sung, 
"  being  set  by  Master  Clayton,  with  dances,  and 
"  singing  before  and  after  the  opera,  by  Signora  F. 
"  Margarita  de  PEpine."  This  singing  was  probably 
in  Italian. 

The  Queen's,    or  as  it  has  since  been  called, 

King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  was  not  then 

finished ;  and  there  were  but  two  theatres  open  in 

London:   Drury  Lanb  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

vol.  n.  Y 
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Betterton,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  company,  removed  to  the  new  Theatre, 
built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  in  the  Haymarket; 
when  it  was  opened,  April  9*  1705,  with  a  new 
prologue,  or  occasional  address,  written  by  Sir  Sa- 
muel Garth,  and  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  The 
play  was  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor,  with  singing  by 
the, Italian  Boy. 

On  the  24th  of  April  was  performed,  an  Indian 
jPastoral,  called  the  Loves  of  Ergasto,  set  to  music 
by  Giacomo  Gbebeb,  the  German  musician,* 
already  mentioned,  who  brought  over  from  Italy 
Margarita  de  PEpine,  the  part  of  Licoris  by  the 
Italian  Boy.  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  dra- 
matic music  in  the  opera  house.  Betterton's  com- 
pany continued  acting,  plays  till  the  end  of  June, 
when  there  were  three  representations  of  Lace  for 
I/yoe :  all  the  characters  being  performed  by  women* 
.  On  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Daily 
Qourant,  Betterton  and  hie  company  returned  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  they  continued  to  act, 
till  the  Queen's  Theatre  was  entirely  finished. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  Betterton  quitted  Lin- 
coln V  Inn  Fields  a  second  time;  and  returning  to 
the  Haymarket,  opened  that  theatre, ,  not?  with  an 
Qpera,  but  with  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  the 
Qmfeieracy,  then  performed  for  the  first  time.  This 
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most  excellent  comedy,  though  the  parts  weref 
strongly  cast,  Leigh,  Dogget,  and  Booth,  Mrs. 
Barry,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  forming 
a  constellation  of  talents  never,  perhaps,  exceeded 
on  any  stage,  ran  but  six  nights  successively,  though 
the  performance  of  M.  des  Barques,  a  dancer  just 
ahived  from  Paris,  was  added  to  the  entertainment. 
It  was  indeed  repeated  once  in  November  and  twice 
in  December  in  the  same  year ;  but  in  those  times, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  it  was  generally  found 
necessary,  even  in  a  new  theatre,  to  have  recourse 
td  music,  machinery,  and  pageantry ;  not,  indeed, 
as  we  have  now  too  frequently  occasion  to  lament, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  good  taste  and  rational 
delight.  Good  plays  at  that  time  were  usually  part 
of  the  entertainment,  and  were  only  strengthened 
by  music  and  dancing. 

We  learn  from  the' Daily  Courant,  that  sometimes; 
there  was  singing  in  Italian  and  English,  by  Signora 
Maria,  as  lately  taught ,  by  Signor  N.  Haym;  and 
sometimes  music,  composed  by  Bononcini,  &c. 

Clayton  is  supposed  to  have  brpught  from  Italy, 
a  collection  of  the  favourite  opera  tunes  of  the  time, 
from  which  he  pillaged  passages,  and  adapted  them 
to  English  words :  but  this  is  doing  the  wretched 
opera  of  Arsinoe  too  much  honour.  In  the  title- 
page  of  the  music,  printed  by  Walsh,  we  are  assured, 
T3 
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that  it  was  wholly  composed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clay- 
ton ;  and,  injustice  to  the  masters  of  Italy,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  bis  own,  as  nothing  so  mean  in 
melody,  and  so  incorrect  in  counterpoint,  was  likely 
to  have  been  produced  by  any  of  the  favourite  com- 
posers of  that  period.  For  not  only  the  prosody  and 
accents  of  our  language,  but  even  the  common  rules 
of  musical  composition  are  violated  in  every  song. 
The  translation  is  contemptible,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  absurd  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  set. 
The  English  must  have  been  distractedly  fond  of 
dramatic  music  in  those  days,  to  have  been  attracted 
and  amused  by  such  trash.  It  is  now  scarcely  cre- 
dible, that  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  this  misera- 
ble performance,  which  neither  deserved  the  name 
of  a  drama  by  its  poetry,  nor  an  opera  by  its  music, 
should  have  sustained  twenty-four  representations ! 

Clayton  associated  with  him  in  this  undertaking, 
Nicola  Haym  and  Charles  Dieupart,  men  of  musi- 
cal talents  infinitely  superior  to  his  own :  the  one 
performed  the  principal  violoncello,  the  other  the 
first  violin.  The  opera  of  Camilla,  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Silvio  Stampiglio,  by  Owen  Mac 
Swiney,  and  performed  by  the  same  singers  as  Ar- 
sinoe,  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  by  subscrip- 
tion on  the  30th  of  April,  1706,  preceded  by  a  pro- 
logue, written  by  Mr.  Mainwaring. 
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It  was  represented  nine  times  before  the  ninth  of 
July,  when  the  company  removed  to  her  Majesty's 
theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  where  Camilla  and  Ar- 
sinoe  were  again  performed.  The  company  again 
returning  to  Drury  Lane  on  the  30th  of  November, 
continued  from  time  to  time  the  representation  of 
this  first  English  edition  of  that  celebrated  opera. 

At  the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  likewise  opened  for  an  opera,  but  very  un* 
successfully :  for  Cibber  says,  that  in  order  "  to  strike 
u  in  with  the  prevailing  novelty,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
"  and  Mr.  Congreve,  patentees,  opened  their  new 
"  Haymarket  theatre  with  a  translated  opera  tp 
,"  Italian  music,  called  the  Triumph  of  Love, 
"  but  this  not  having  in  it  the  charms  of  Camilla^ 
"  either  from  the  inequality  in  the  music  or  voices, 
"  had  but  a  cold  reception,  being  performed  but 
u  three  days,  and  these  not  crowded." 

This  account  is  correct  in  no  particular,  but  the 
bad  success  of  the  opera ;  that,  indeed,  was  even 
worse  than  this  celebrated  comedian  and  lively  writer 
has  represented  it :  for  in  the  Daily  Courant,  and 
other  newspapers  of  the  times,  it  is  advertised  but 
tmce — on  the  7th  and  16th  of  March  5  but  Cibber 
had  forgotten  even  the  name  of  the  piece,  which 
was  not  the  Triumph,  but  the  Temple  of  Lave.  It 
was  set  by  Greber,  die  German,   and  could  not 
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therefore  with  accuracy  be  styled  Italian  music. 
The  principal  singer  in  this  opera  was  his  scholar, 
Margarita  de  PEpine,  then  commonly  called,  with 
true  national  elegance,  Greber's  Peg.  He  again 
errs  by  saying,  that  the  theatre  was  opened  with  this 
opera;  for,  on  January  lst?  1706,  Vanbrugh's  Mis- 
take was  acted,  in  which  Betterton  played  Alvarez, 
and  Booth  Don  Carlos :  and  the  company  continued 
to  act  plays  only,  every  night,  till  this  opera  was 
brought  out;  which  being  laid  aside  after  the  second 
performance,  no  musical  piece  was  attempted  till 
the  5th  of  April,  when  Durfey's  comic  opera,  called 
the  Wonders  in  the  Sun,  came  out.  This  whimsical 
drama  was  dedicat^  *-  {Jje  celebrated  society  of  the 
AUt-Cat-Club,  and  furnished  with  the  words  of 
many  of  its  songs,  by  the  most  eminent  wits  of  the 

Nothing,  however,  like  Italian  music,  or  fine  sing- 
ing, was  attempted  in  this  piece,  as  the  songs  were 
all  set  to  ballad  tunes  of  a  true  English  growth.  It 
was  performed  only  five  times,  and  then  wholly  laid 
aside ;  nor  were  any  other  musical  pieces  produced 
during  the  rest  of  the  season  at  this  theatre. 

1707.  Such,  however,  was  now  the  rage  for  this 
exotic  species  of  amusement,  even  in  its  infant  state, 
that  the  -perspicacious  critic  and  zealous  patriot,  Mr. 
Addison,  condescended  to  write  an  opera,  for  the 
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same  English  singers,  as  were  now  employed  in  the 
performance  of  Arsinoe  and  Camilla,  at  Drufy 
Lane. 

This  long  expected  drama,  for  which  a  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  appeared  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1707. — The  parts  were  cast  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

Queen  Eleanor,    -    -    -    -    Mrs.  Tofts. 
Page,     -     Mr.  Holcombe,  usually  called  the  Boy. 
Sir  Trusty,  keeper  of  the  bower,  Mr.  Leveridge. 
Gridelioe,  his  wife    -    -     -    Mrs.  Linsey. 
Rosamond,      -•--.-    Siga.  Maria  Gallia. 
King  Henry,    -----    Mr.  Hughs. 
First  Guardian  Angel,    -    -     Mr.  Lawrence. 
Second  Guardian  Angel,     -     Miss  Reading. 

Mr.  Addison,  though  he  had  visited  Italy,  and 
was  always  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  judge  of 
music,  discovers,  whenever  he  mentions  the  subject, 
a  total  want  of  sensibility,  as  well  a$  knowledge  of 
the  art.  But  this  writer  and. critic,  always. admira- 
ble and  luminous  in.  topics,  within  his  grasp,  in  em- 
ploying Clayton  to  set  his  opera  of  Rosamond, 
manifested  a  total  want  of  taste  and  intelligence,  in 
regard  to  music ;  for  the  pretensions  of  so  shallow 
and  despicable  a  composer,  could  impose  only  o* 
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the  grossest   ignorance,    and   the    most  defecate 
ear. 

We  may  estimate  Mr.  Addison's  abilities  to  de- 
cide concerning  the  comparative  degrees  of  national 
excellence  in  the  science  of  music,,  not  only  by  his 
predilection  for  the  productions  of  Clayton,  but  by 
his  utter  insensibility  to  the  force  and  originality  of 
Handel's  compositions  in  Rinaldo,  with  which  all 
true  judges  and  lovers  of  music  appear  to  have  been 
captivated.* 

The  opera  of  Rosamond,  notwithstanding  h$ 
poetical  merit,  and  the  partiality  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nation  for  English  music  and  English 
singing,  as  well,  as  a  fervent  wish  to  establish  this 
elegant  species  of  entertainment  in  our  country, 


•  See  Spectator,  No.  29,— also,  No.  5 ;  where  he 
tells  us  with  a  sneer,  that  Rossi,  the  poet,  "  calls  Myn- 
"  heer  Handel,  the  Orpheus  of  the  age;  and  acquaints 
*'  the  public,  that  he  composed  this  opera  in  a  fbrt- 
"  night"  Had  Mr.  Addison  been  competent  to  discern 
the  superior  excellence  of  this  music  over  that  of  Clay- 
ton, or  any  which  had  then  been  heard  on  our  opera 
stage,  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  it  was  produced, 
would  have  impressed  him  with  wonder  and.  respect  for 
its  author. 
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without  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  after  supporting 
with  great  difficulty  only  three  representations,,  was 
laid  aside,  and  never  again  performed  to  the  same 
music* 

The  verses  in  Rosamond  are,  in  general,  highly 
polished,  and  more  lyrical,  perhaps,  than  those  of 
any  poem  of  a  similar  description  in  our  language— 
the  rhymes  are  sometimes  execrably  bad:  in  this 
respect,  as  in  music,  Addison's  ear  was  probably 
defective.  Nor  is  this  opera  entirely  free  from  those 
absurdities,  which  he  ridicules  with  such  exquisite 
humour  in  the  productions  of  others. 

As  a  drama,  Rosamond  abounded  in  imperfec- 
tions; among  which,  the  loss  of  the  principal  cha- 
racter in  the  second  act  appears  the  most  glaring : 

*  In  the  year  1733,  this  opera  was  set  as  a  Coup 
d'Essai,  by  Thomas  Augustine,  afterwards  Dr.  Artie, 
son  of  the  celebrated  upholsterer,  immortalized  in  the 
Tatler,  and  performed  at  the  Little  Theatre,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  in  which  his  sister,  Miss  Arne,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Cibbbe,  personated  Rosamond.  In  that  charac- 
:  ter  this  admirable  actress  first  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
a  singer.  The  three  following  airs  were  excellently  set 
by  Arne,  and  continued  long  in  general  favour:  "No, 
u  no,  Hi*  decreed," — *  W*s  ewer  nymph  like  Rosa- 
"  mondr—and,  "  Rite,  Glory,  rue" 
Y5 
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nor  is  it  compensated  by  any  adequate  incident,  to 
keep  the  audience  awake  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
opera.  It  met,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  fate  it  de- 
served, and  therefore  let  it  rest  in  peace. 

After  the  failure  of  .Rosamond,  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  which  sflch  crowded  houses  had  been  ex- 
pected, another  English  opera  was  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane,  on  the  1st  of  April,  called  Thomyris, 
Queen  of  Scythia,  written  by  Motteux,  and  ad- 
justed, as  be  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  to  airs  of  Scar- 
latti and  Bononcini.  The  recitatives,  and  whole 
accompaniment  of  this  pasticcio,  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Pepuseh.  Nine  representations 
of  this  opera,  and  eight  of  Camilla,  supplied  the 
musical  wants  of  this  theatre,  tiU  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  Valentin  1  Ukbani,  a  soprano,  and  a 
female  singer,  called  the  Baroness,  arrived ;  who, 
with  Margarita  de  FEpine,  were  engaged  at  Drury 
Lane,  to  sing  in  the  same  opera  of  Camilla,  and 
availing  themselves  of  Bononcini's  music,  performed 
their  parts  in  Italian,  while  Mrs.  Tofts,  Mrs.  Lio- 
sey,  Mrs.  Turner,  Ramondon,  and  Leveri^ge,  per- 
formed their's  in  English.— And  in  this  curious  man- 
ner it  was  repeated  three  several  times ;  the  public 
being  always  acquainted  in  the  bills  of  the  day, 
that  the  part  of  Turnus  wouH  be  performed  by  Sig- 
nor  Valentini.  . 
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1708.  By  a  sudden  revolution  in  theatrical  pali^ 
tics,  Betterton  and  his  company  of  comedians,  after 
the  performance  of  Macbeth,  for  the  benefit  o* 
Wilks,  on  the.  11th  of  January,  abandoned  their 
dominions  'in  the  Haymarket  to  foreign  invaders, 
and  uniting  with  their  rivals  at  Drury  Lane,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  their  old  quarters. 

Cibber  is  again  erroneous  in  his  account  of  this 
transaction,  ascribing  it  chiefly  to  the  arrival  of 
Nicolini  in  this  kingdom.  But  this  admirable 
performer,  so  frequently  complimented  in  the  Spec- 
tator, did  not  come  to  England  till  the  end  of  that 
year,  and  the  opera  phalanx  marched  from  Drury 
Lane  to  the  Haymarket  in  January;  where,  on  the 
14th  of  that  month,  under  the  command  of  General 
Swmey,  they  opened  their  first  campaign.  Thomyris, 
which  had  been  nine  times  represented  before 
Christmas,  at  Drury  Lane,  was  now  performed  with 
additional  splendour:  and,  alternately  with  Camilla, 
continued  its  attractions  till  near  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  music  of  Themyris,  though  not  of  a 
high  class,  was  superior  to  any  that  had  been  yet 
heard,  in  all  the  attempts  at  operas  in  this  country. 

In  February,  Signer  Casmni,  another  Italian 
singer,  arrived,  who,  with  new  songs,  made  his  firpt 
appearance,  in  the  part  of  Mitius,  in  Camilla.  At 
this  time  a  new  subscription  was  opened,  the  num* 
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ber  of  tickets,  at  half  a  guinea  each,  not  to  exceed 
four  hundred:  first  gallery,  five  shillings— upper  gal- 
Joy,  two  shUfingsJ* 

At  die  next  performance  of  Camilla,  tickets  for 
the  pit  and  boxes  were  advertised  at  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence — stage  boxes,  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence* Dances,  by  Miss  Lantlow,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Booth,  and  others. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  was  first  brought  out 
the  pastoral  opera,  called  Love's  Triumph,  under 
the  direction  of  Valentini,  who  had  the  eighth  and 
last  representation  for  his  benefit.  This  drama  was 
written  m  Italian,  by  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and  set  to 
music  by  Carlo  Cesarim  Giovanni,  detto  del  violoue, 
and  Francesco  Gasparini.  English  words  were  ad- 
justed to  the  airs  by  Motteux;  and  choruses  with 
'dances  mnalogue$x  after  the  French  manner,  were 
added  by  way  of  experiment  by  Valentini,  to  ascer? 
tain  whether  our  taste  in  dramatic  music  inclined 
most  to  the  French  or  Italian  style. 

The  indifferent  success  of  this  opera  acquitted 


*  In  Yanbrugh's  theatre,  which  waa  burnt  down  ia 
1789,  there  were  two  galleries— the  price  of  admission, 
latterly,  ta  the  upper  gallery,  was  three  shillings  w$ 
sixpence. 
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us  of  all  suspicion  of  partiality  to  the  French  style ; 
for  after  only  five  representations,  Camilla  and 
Thomyris  were  performed  alternately  with  Lowe9* 
Triumph,  and  when  Valentines  benefit  was  over,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  these  two  piebald,  half  Italian, 
and  half  English  operas,  were  the  support  of  the 
Theatre  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  Opera-House  opened  late  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, on  account  of  the  decease  of  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  who,  dying  on  the  28th  of  October, 
the  theatres  were  all  shut  up  till  December  14th, 
when  a  new  opera  was  brought  out,  called  Pyrrhus 
and  Demetrius,  written  originally  in  Italian,  by  Adri- 
ano  Morselli,  and  first  performed  at  Naples,  to  the 
music  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  in  1694.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  Swiney,  and  the  musical 
department  arranged  by  Nicola  Haym,  who  com- 
posed a  new  overture,  and  several,  additional  songs, 
which  have  considerable  merit. 

The  performance  of  this  cframa  forms  an  sera  m 
the  annals  of  our  lyric  theatre,  as  it  was  the  first  in 
which  the  celebrated  Cavalier  Nicolino  Gbimal- 
di,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Nicolini, 
appeared.  This  great  singer,  and  still  greater  actor, 
was  a  Neapolitan :  his  voice  at  first  was  a  soprano, 
but  afterwards  descended  into  a  fine  counter-tenor. 
The  first  dramas  in  which  his  name  appears,  in  Italy* 
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were  IWfo  Oetillo,  and  JTerse;  bo*  composed  by 
John  Bononcini,  for  Rome,  in  1«94  j  and  in  which 
he  performed  with  ihe  renowned  Pistocchi,  the 
founder  of  the  Bologna  school  of  singing.  So  that 
Quadrio  has  ranked  him  very  property  among  the  fa- 
mous opera  singers,  who  began  to  appear  between 
the  year  1(590,  and  1700.  During  which  period 
Nicolini  was  the  principal  singer,  both  at  Naples  and 
at  Rome.  From  that  time,  till  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, whimef  he  was  drawn,  as  Cibber  informs  us, 
by  the  report  of  our  passion  for  foreign  operas, 
"  without  any  particular  invitation  or  engagement? 
he  sung  at  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
where  the  musical  drama  was  established. 

Before  his  abilities  ae  ft  singer  are  considered,  it 
may  toe  proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  Sir  Richard 
•Steele's  Eloge  upon  him  in  the  11 5th  number  of  the 
Tatier,  as  an  actor:  where,  <after  calling  the  open 
(it  was  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius)  u  a  noble  enter- 
*  tainment,"  he  adda,  "  for  my  4rtm  part  I  was 
**  fully  satisfied  with  die  sight  of  an  actor,  who,  by 
**  the  grace  and  propriety  of  his  action,  antr  gesture, 
.«'  does  honour  to  Ae  human  figure.  Ever?  one  wHI 
«  imagine  1  mean  Sigpor  Nifalini,  who  sets  off  (the 
"  character  kef  bears  in  an  opera  by  bis  action,  a% 
"  he  does  the  wdrd*  of  it  by  bis  voice.  Every  limb, 
«  and  every  finger  contributes  to*  the  part  be  acts, 
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"  insomuch  that  a  deaf  man  may  go  along  with  him 
"  in  the  sense  of  tit*  There  is  scarce  a  beautiful 
"  posture  in  an  old  statue,  which  he  does  not  plant 
"  himself  in,  as  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
"  story  give  occasion  for  it  He  performs  the  most  or- 
"  dinary  action  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  greatness 
"  of  his  character,  and  shews  the  prince,  even  in  the 
"  giving  of  a  letter,  or  despatching  a  messenger/' 
u  Our  best  actors/'  continues  he,  "  are  somewhat 
"  at  a  loss  to  support  themselves  with  proper  ges- 
41  ture,  as  they  move  from  any  considerable  distance 
"  to  the  front  of  the  stage ;  but  I  have  seen  the  per- 
"  son  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  enter  alone  at 
"  the  remotest  part  of  it,  and  advance  with  such 
"  greatness  of  air  and  mien,  as  seemed  to  fill  the 
"  stage,  and  at  the  eame  time  commanded  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  the  audience  with  the  majesty  of  his  ap- 
i€  pearance."  * 

The  opera  prices  were  raised  on  die  arrival  of  this 
performer,  the  first  truly  great  singer,  who  had  eveV 
sung  in  our  theatre,  to  fifteen  shillings  for  the  boxes 
on  the  stage,  half-a-guinea  the  pit,  and  other  boxes, 
and  the  first  gallery  five  shillings. 

Valentini,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Nioolim, 
had  a  feeble  voice,  and  but  moderate  execution ;  ta(t, 
sayaCibber,  an  excellent,  and  not  a  partial  judge  of 
that  part  of  his  performance,  €€  He  supplied  these 
"  defects  so  well  by  his  action,  that  his  hearers  bore 
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"  with  the  absurdity  of  his  singing  the  part  of  Tur- 
"  nus  in  Camilla,  all  in  Italian,  while  every  other 
"  character  was  song  and  recited  in  English."  And 
Mr.  Gattiard,  a  perfect  judge  of  his  merit,  as  a 
singer,  says,  mat  "  though  less  powerful  in  voice  and 
"  action  than  Nicolini,  he  was  more  chaste  in  his 
"  singing."  Indeed,  Tosi,  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent Treatise  on  the  subject,  is  doubtful  whether  a 
perfect  singer  can  at  the  same  time  be  a  perfect  ac- 
tor:  "  for  the  mind  being  divided  by  two  different 
"  operations,  he  will  probably  incline  more  to  the 
"  one,  than  the  other:  it  being,  however,! far  more 
"  difficult  to  sing  well,  than  to  act  well,  the  merit  of 
''  the  first  is  beyond  the  second.  What  a  felicity 
"  would  it  be  to  possess  both  in  a  perfect  degree!" 
And  the  excellent  translator  of  bis  work,  the  late 
Mr.  Galliard,  says,  in  a.note  on  this  passage,  written 
in  1742,  that,  "  Nicolini  had  both  qualities,  moie 
"  than  any  that  have  come  hither  since.  He  acted 
"  to  perfection,  and  did  not  sing  much  inferior :  his 
"  variations  in  the  airs  were  excellent,  but  in  his  ca- 
"  dehces  he  had  a  few  antiquated  tricks." 

Besides  these  two  performers,  with  voices  aqd 
abilities  wholly  new  to  an  English  audience,  and  who 
performed  die  principal  characters  of  Pirro  and  De- 
vutrio,  in  Italian,  it  appears  by  the  printed  copy  of 
the  music,  that  Margarita,  and  the  Baft>n«ss  likewise, 
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sung  their  parts  in  that  language,  while  Mrs,  Tofts, 
except  in  a  duet,  with  NicoHni,  Messrs.  Ramondon 
and  Cook  kept-to  their  mother  tongue. 

For  the  credit  of  our  country,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  such  absurdities  were  practised  elsewhere. 
Riccoboni,  in  bk  General  History  of  die  Stage,  tells 
us,  that,  at  Hamburgh,  in  the. early  operas  after  the 
Italian  manner,  "  the  recitative  was  in  the  German 
u  language,  and  the  airs  generally  in  the  Italian/' 

The  songs  in  die  opera  of  Pirro,  are  short,  sim- 
ple, and  elegant  for  the  time,  but  must  have  required 
great  talents  in  the  singers,  to  render  them  so  highly 
attractive,  as  they  appear  to  have  been.  We  shall 
soon,  however,  arrive  at  much  better  music. 

1709.  After  the  six  first  subscription  representa- 
tions of  this  opera  were  over,  a  new  subscription  was 
opened  on  the  5th  of  January,  at  half-a-guinea,  the 
boxes  on  the  stage,  die  other  boxes  eight  shillings, 
pit  five  shillings,  first  gallery  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, second  gallery  one  shilling  and  sixpence* 
The  reason  for  this  abatement  does  not  appear. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  Nicolini  had  the 
same  opera  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  for  his  benefit, 
and  at  die  same  prices,  which  was  the  eleventh  re- 
presentation of  this  motley  performance.  Indeed, 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  concerning  which,  Mr. 
-Addison  expresses  himself  with  such  exquisite  plta- 
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aantry,m  the  Spectator,  seems  to  have  been  talented 
with  great  good  nature  by  the  public 

After  another  performance  of  Pyrro  e  Demetiio, 
the  oM  and  favourite  opera  of  Camilla  was  repre- 
.  tented,  in  which  Nicobni  appeared  in  the  part  of 
Prioesto,aad  thereat  of  the  characters  were  cast  in 
the  strongest  manner.  It  was  now  for  the  fiat  time 
that  die  music  of  Bononcmi  was  performed  entire. 
This  famous  opera,  which  was  represented  sixty-four 
times  in  England,  during  four  years!!!  was  not,  as 
has  been  generally  supposed,  the  composition  of  John 
BoDoncittt,  the  celebrated  rival  of  Handel,  bat  writ- 
ten by  StampigKa,  and  set  originally  for  the  imperial 
court  of  Vienna,  about  the  year  1097,  by  Marc9  Aa- 
tonio,  the  brother  of  John  BoeoncinL 

On  the.  4th  of  June,  Nkofari  had  a  comce rt  for  his 
benefit,  at  the  Optra-House,  consisting  of  vocal  and 
instrusnental  music,  composed  by  Scarlatti,  Bonon- 
eini,  and  others. 

On  die  15th  of  September,  on  a  ■disagreement 
with  Mr.  Rich,  the  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  principal  comedians  rewlt- 
.ed,  and  engaged  to  act  plays  at  the  Opera  House, 
-under  the  management  of  Swiney.  The  chief  of 
these  were,  Wilks,  Cibber,  Dogget,  and  Mrs.  Old- 
field.  On  this  occasion  great  alterations  and  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  theatre,  which,  how- 
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ever- well  calculated  far  music,  was,  according  to 
Cibber,  ejctrempjy  unfaypuraWe  to  declamation. 

Tbjs  i^ew  troop  bejng  joined  by  Betterton,  E#- 
court,  and  many  c*ther§,  plays  yery  strongly  cast  wese 
acted  till  fye  £8tb  of  October,  wh?n  the  opera  pf 
Camilla  was  aga^p£tformqd,apdaftejrwards  Thorny- 
ris  and  Pyr?hu$9  ajjd  Demptrius,  alternately  with 
plays,  till  after  phristmas.  Tfcis  last  opera  was  acted 
in  the  cqjjr^e  pf  #e  yeajr  thirty  times,  a  very  uncom- 
mon number  of  representations  for  a  musical  drama 
at  present,  wftep  music  3114  performers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nicolini,  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  thosv 
of  1709. 

As  operas  improve,  hearers  become  fastidious. 
The  public  soon  grow  familiar  with  excellence ;  and 
after  the  first  curiosity  is  satisfied,  a  considerable 
portion  of  an  audience  become  critics,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  Horace's  rule  of  candid  criticism,  gca- 
tify  their  vanity  more  by  being  die  first  to  discover 
delects  in  the  performers,  than  they  did  at  first  by 
pointing  out  their  merits. 

171.O.  The  two  companies  of  comedians  and  sin- 
gers continued  to  act  plays  and  operas  alternately  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  this  year,  till  the  month  of  No- 
vember. 

In  January,  after  one  representation  of  Thomyris, 
and  one  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  the  musical 
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troop  brought  out  a  new  opera,  called  Almahide* 
Neither  the  poet  nor  composer  is  mentioned,  either 
in  the  book  of  the  words,  or  printed  copy  of  the  mu- 
sic, which  greatly  resembles  the  style  of  Bonon- 
cini.  This  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  Eng- 
land, wholly  in  Italian,  and  by  Italian  singers 
only :  these  were,  Nicolini,  Valentini,  Cassani,  Mar- 
garita, and  Isabella  Girardeau.  There  were,  in- 
deed, interludes  between  the  acts  in  English,  and 
sung  by  Dogget,  Mrs.  Lindsey,  and  Mrs.  Croft; 
but  the  opera  was  wholly  Italian,  in  poetry,  music, 
and  performance. 

There  were  operas  at  this  time,  as  at  present, 
twice  a  week :  and  Almahide  was  performed  four- 
teen times  before  the  summer  recess. 

By  the  advertisements  of  the  second  of  March, 
the  farce  of  the  School  Boy,  and  the  rehearsal  of  a 
new  opera,  formed  the  whole  evening's  entertain- 
ment, for  which  the  prices  were,  boxes  five  shillings, 
pit  three  shillings,  first  gallery  two  shillings,  second 
gallery  one  shilling,  stage  boxes  eight  shillings. 

This  new  opera  was  Hydaspes,  or  L'Idaspe  Fe- 
dele,  set  to  music  by  Francesco  Mancini,  a  Roman 
composer,  and  brought  out  in  England  on  die  twen- 
ty-third of  May,  by  Nicolini,  who  dedicated  the  fi- 
bretto,  or  Book  of  the  Words,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Kent,  the  lord  chamberlain  to  Queen  Anne* 
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This  opera  was  likewise  wholly  performed  in  Ita- 
lian, and  by  Italians,  except  an  inferior  part  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  which  he  sung,  however,  in  Italian.* 

The  other  performers  were  the  same  as  in  Alma- 
hide. 

Hydaspes  was  represented  twenty-one  times,  and 
seems  to  have  been  generally  approved*  The  Lion, 
in  this  opera,  gave  birth  to  several  admirable  papers  . 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Spectator,  particularly  No# 
IS,  by  Mr.  Addison,  in  which  the  humour  is  exqui- 
site. 

This  excellent  writer,  still  indignant  at  the  fate  of 
his  Fair  Rosamond,  philosophically  concluded  that 
nonsense  was  alone  capable  of  being  set  to  music, 
and  was  by  no  means  partial  to  Italian  operas.  He 
does  justice,  however,  to  Nicolini,  in  speaking  of 
the  childishness  of  the  Leonian  combat  in  Hydas- 
pes.f 


*  This  English  singer  continued  till  the  year  1717, 
to  perform  under  parts  in  Italian  operas.  His  voice  was 
a  tenor  of  considerable  agility,  as  appears  by  his  songs 
in  the  opera  of  Thomyris,  which  contain  more  divi- 
sions, and  of  a  more  difficult  kind,  than  those  of  any 
singer  then  on  the  opera  stage,  except  Margarita. 

f  In  the  year  1792,  during  the  carnival,  the  author 
of  this  note,  witnessed  a  still,  more  ridiculous  scene  at^ 
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*  "  It  gives  me  a  just  indignation,"  says  he,  '*  to  stee 
«  a  person,  whose  action  gives  new  majesty  to  kings, 
"  resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness  to  lovers,  thus 
"  sinking  from  the  greatness  of  his  behaviour,  and 
u  degraded  into  the  character  of  the  London  Pren- 
u  tice.  I  have  often  wished  that  our  tragedians 
"  would  Copy  after  this  great  master  in  action. 
"  Could  they  make  the  saine  use  of  their  arms  and 
tL  legs,  and  inform  their  fades  with  as  significant 
"  looks  and  passions,  how  glorious  would  an  Eng- 
"  lish  tragedy  appear,  with  that  action  which  is  ca- 
"  pable  of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts, 
u  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  ah  Ita- 
a  lian  opera."  The  music  in  Hydaspes  is  inferior  to 
several  preceding  operas  of  Scarlatti,  (jrasparini, 
and  Bononciniv  The  style  is  feeble,  and  the  pas- 
sages were  insipid  and  common,  even  at  the  time 
they  were  produced. 

tb6  Opera  House  of  San  Moise  at  Venice.  LaSacri- 
fizia  de  Crete,;  was  the  drama,  in  which  the  celebrated 
David- had  a  'bnrrura  song,  during  his  combat  with  tim* 
Minotaur;  towards  the  conclusion  of  which  the  monster 
expired.  This  song  was  constantly  encored,  and  the 
Minotaur,  as  constantly;  without  ceremony,  revived,  and" 
fought-  Ms  battle  ofit  agdin;  with  increased  vigour,  and 
proportionate1  acchmattafcs. 
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On  the  18th  of  November,  Macbeth  was  the  last 
play  which  die  company  of  English  actdrs  perform* 
ed  at.  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay  market;  after 
which  they  returned  to  Drury  I^ane,  where  they,  be- 
gan to  act  on  the  Monday  following,  abandoning  the 
Opera  House  entirely  to  the  Italian  troop. 

.  On  the  22d  of  November,  Hydaspes  was  adver- 
tised, when  the  part  of  Berenice  Was  announced  in 
the  bills  to  be  performed  by  Signora  Elizabeta  Pi- 
lotti  Sehiavonetti,  and  Artaserse  by  Signor  Boschi, 
two  new  Italian  singers.  Signora  Boschi,  his  wife, 
had  been  a  great  singer,  but  was  much  past  her 
prune  when  she  arrived  in  England,  where  die  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  on  the  9th  of  December,  in 
tbet>pera  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  Sfchktvonettr 
remained  here  as  second  woman,  till  the  year  1717* 

Boschi  had  a  fine  bass  voice,  for  which  Handel 
composed  some  of  his  best  bass  songs.  At  thk  time  . 
Boschi  stayed  but  one  season  in  England;  but  re- 
turned hither  in  the  year  1720,  and  continued  to  sing 
i*  Handel's  operas  till  the  year  17$7. 

.  Before  we  proceed-  farther,  a  short  account  off 
sbme  of  the  singers  already  mentioned,  may  not  bfc> 
unacceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

-To  begbv  theny.by  the  performers  in  Arsinoe, 
w)m>  had  not  bbly-ail  the  absurdities  usually  laid  to 
the*  cbargt  of  opeaas  in  generalta  contend Wkhj  bat 
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at  once  laboured  under  the  united  disadvantages  of 
bad  poetry,  bad  music,  and  total  inexperience. 

Mr.  Hughs  had  been  a  favourite  singer  at  con- 
certs, and  between  the  acts  of  plays,  for  several 
years,  before  he  appeared  in  the  part  of  first  man  in 
the  first  opera  that  ever  was  performed  on  our  stage 
in  die  Italian  manner.  His  voice  was  a  counter- 
tenor, as  we  are  told  in  the  dramatis  persona  of  Tho- 
rayris;  and,  indeed,  as  the  compass  of  his  songs  dis- 
covers. He  continued  to  perform  the  first  part  till 
the  arrival  of  Valentini,  after  which  we  have  no  fur- 
ther account  of  him. 

Richard  Leverage  had  a  deep  and  powerful 
bass  voice.  PurcelTs  admirable  bass  song,  "  Ye 
twice  ten  hundred  Deities"  in  the  Indian  Queen, 
written  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Dryden,  was 
set  on  purpose  for  him. 

In  1699,  he  appeared  at  DruryJane,  not  only  as 
a  singer,  but  as  a  composer,  in  an  English  opera 
called  the  Island  Princess,  of  which  the  music  was 
composed  by  Daniel  Purcell,  JeremisJi  Clarke,  and 
Leveridge.  Singing  by  Mr.  Leveridge  was  announc- 
ed in  almost  every  advertisement  of  that  theatre,  till 
operas  on  the  Italian  plan  were  attempted,  when  he 
had  a  part  assigned  to  him  in  each,  as  long  as  Eng- 
lish' was  allowed  to  be  sung  in  them.  He  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  Rich,  the  manager  of  LincokV 
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Imi  Fields  and  Coveht  Garden,  at  which  last  theatre 
he  continued  to  sing  in  pantomime  entertainments 
till  die  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  he  was  more 
than  eighty  years  old.  Dr.  Burney  says,  he  remem- 
bers his  singing"  Ghosts  of  every  Occupation/'  and 
several  of  PurcelTsi  bass  songs,  in  a  style  which 
even  at  that  time  appeared  antediluvian ;  but  as  he 
generally  was  the  representative  of  Pluto,  Neptune, 
^or  some  ancient  divinity,  it  corresponded  exactly  with 
his  figure  and  character.  He  was  not  only  a  cele- 
brated singer  of  convivial  songs,  but  the  writer  and 
composer  of  many  which  were  in  great  favour  with 
singers  and  hearers  of  a  certain  class,  who  more 
piously  performed  the  rites  of  Comus  and  Bacchus 
than  those  of  Minerva  and  Apollo.  He  died  in  the 
year  1758,  at  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 

Mrs  Tofts  endeared  herself  to  an  English  au- 
dience by  her  voice,  figure,  and  performance,  more 
than  any  preceding  singer  of  our  own  country,  whose 
name  and  merits  have  been  recorded.  Cibber,  though 
he  does  not  speak  of  music  en  connoisseur;  and  as  an 
English  actor  and  patentee  of  a  theatre,  was  an  ene- 
my to  Italian  operas  and  Italian  singers,  upon  a 
principle  of  self-defence,  probably  gives  us  the  gene- 
ral and  genuine  opinion  of  his  acquaintance  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Tofts,  who,  he  says,  had  her  first  musical 
instructions  in  her  own  country,  "  before  the  Italian 
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"  taste  had  so  highly  prevailed,  and  was  then  not  an 
u  adept:  whatever  defect  the  fashionably  skilful 
"  might  find  in  her  manner,  she  had,  in  the  general 
"  sense  of  her  hearers,  charms  that  few  of  the  most 
u  learned  singers  ever  arrive  at.  The  beauty  of  her 
"  fine  proportioned  figure,  and  exquisitely  sweet, 
"  silver  tone  of  voice,  with  peculiar  rapid  swiftness 
"  of  her  throat,  were  perfections  not  to  be  imitated 
li  by  art  or  labour." 

Mrs.  Tofts  quitted  the  stage  in  1709,  having,  as 
it  is  said,  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  She  mar- 
ried Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed consul  at  Venice,  where  he  resided  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  about  1770.  He  was  a  great  collector 
of  books  and  pictures,  and  a  patron  of  the 'arts  in 
general. 

The  talents  of  this  lady,  and  of  Margarita  de  PE- 
pine,  gave  rise  to  the  first  musical  factions  that  we 
hear  of  in  this  country.  According  to  Hughes,  au- 
thor of  the  Siege  of  Damascus,  their  abilities  were 
disputed  by  the  first  people  in  the  kingdom. 

"  Music  has  learned  the  discords  of  the  state, 

"  And  concerts  jar  with  Whig  and  Tory  hate. 

*'  Here  Somerset  and  Devonshire  attend 

«  The  British  Tofts,  and  ev'ry  note  commend, 

"  To  native  merit  just,  and  pleased  to  see 

.     «•  We've  Roman  arts  from  Roman  bondage  free. 
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*  There  fam'd  L'Epine  does  equal  skill  employ, 
"  While  tist'ning  peers  crowd  to  th'  extatic  joy : 
«  Bedford  to  hear  her  song  his  dice  forsakes, 
"  And  Nottingham  is  raptured  when  she  shakes; 
"  Lull'd  statesmen  melt  away  their  drowsy  cares 
"  Of  England's  safety  in  Italian  airs." 

The  execution  of  Margarita  de  FEpine  was  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  that  thus  described,  and  in- 
volved real  difficulties :  her  musical  merit  must  have 
been  very  considerable  indeed,  or  she  could  never 
have  so  long  retained  the  favour  of  the  public.  Till 
she  was  employed  at  the  opera,  she  sung  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage,either  in  musical  entertainments,  or  between 
the  acts,  almost  every  night*  Besides  the  crime  of 
being  a  foreigner,  she  was  so  swarthy  and  ill-favour- 
ed, that  her  husband,  Dr.  Pepusch,  used  to  call  her 
Hecate,  a  name  to  which  she  answered  with  as 
Much  good-humour  as  if  he  had  called  her  Helen. 
But  with  such  a  total  absence  of  personal  charms, 
our  galleries  would  have  made  her  songs  very  short, 
had  they  not  beeri  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  applause. 

Dean  Swift,  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons* 
especially  musical  professors,  in  his  Journal  to  Stel* 
Ja,  Aug.  6th,  1711,  being  at  Windsor,  says :  "  We 
z2 
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"  have  a  music-meeting  in  our  lawn  to^ujght,  I 
"  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,apd  there  *m  Margarita 
"  and  her  sister,  and  another  drab,  ajd  %  parcel  of 
"  fiddlers:  I  was  weary,  and  would  not  go  to  the 
"  meeting,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  because  I  heard 
u  it  was  a  great  assembly.?  He  talks  frequently  of 
the  music  meetings  at  Windsor,  but  always  with  con- 
tempt; as  for  instance :  "  In  half  an  hour  I  was 
"  tired  of  theirs/we  stuff*"  And  the  fiddlers,  in  re- 
venge,  would  probably  have  returned,  tfce  compli- 
meat,  while  the  dean  was  prea,cbipg>  and  have  qui^ 
ted  the  church  with  a  aimjlar  speech*  Puns  and  po- 
litics chiefly  delighted  the  one,  puns  and  porter  per* 
haps  the  other;  both  alike  despising  what  they  wi* 
ther  felt  nor  understood. 

There  is  something  .mysterious  in  the  titte  and 
history  of  the  singer  called  Ae  EtAJtoftEtsu  All  that 
can  be  said  of  her  with  certainty  is,  that  she  was  a  . 
German,  who  had  learned  to  sing  » Italy,  and  had 
performed  in  the  operas  at  several  German  courts  hjr 
that  appellation,  previous  to  her  scrawl  in  Bng)rmd> 
where  she  sung  i»  the  dramas  of  CamMa,  TriumpJk 
of  Love,  and  Pyrrhus  and  Demtriu*.  In  the  last 
of  which  she- sung  a  duet  with  Mrs.  Tofts,  aad  three 
or  four  songs  that  required  abilities. 

The  ItaUan  opdrahad  nop  obt?i*td  a  setflcroegt, 
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and  established  a  colony  on  our  ialaad,  which,  hav- 
ing from  time  to  time  bee*  renovated  and  supplied 
from  the  mother  qountry,  bad  subsisted  ever  since. 
The  ancient  Romans  bad  the  fine  arts  from  Greece, 
which  Greece  herself  has  imported.  69m  Egypt. 
Egypt  and  Greece  are  now  alike  the  abodes  of  bar- 
barism, and  modern  Italy  has  now  become  the  inex- 
haustible reservoir,  whence  the  rest  of  Europe  is 
supplied  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  This 
last  art  is  a  manufacture  of  Italy,  which  feeds  and 
enriches  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  which  it 
is  no  more  disgraceful  to  a  mercantile  nation  to  im- 
port, than  wine,  tea,  or  any  other  production  of  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world,  which  is  not  the  natural 
growth  of  our  own  soil. 

The  English  have  not  only  manifested  a  liberal  spi- 
rit with  respect  to  the  Italian  opera,  but  also  good 
taste  and  good  sense ;  for  it  is  universally  allowed, 
that  the  Italian  tongue  is  more  sonorous,  more  sweet 
and  of  more  easy  utterance,  than  any  other  modern, 
or  perhaps  we  may  add,  ancient  language ;  and  that 
the  vocal  music  of  Italy,  probably  for  that  reason, 
has  been  more  successfully  cultivated  than  any  other 
in  Europe.  Now  the  vocal  music  of  Italy  can  only 
be  heard  in  perfection  when  sung  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, and  by  its  own  natives,  who  give  both  thelan-* 
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fuage  and  muse  their  true  accent  and  expression; 
consequently  there  is  as  much  reason  for  wishing  to 
hear  Italian  music  performed  in  this  genuine  man- 
ner, as  for  the  lovers  of  painting  to  prefer  an  original 
picture  of  Rafeelle  to  a  copy. 

Iam,&c. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 


J.  G.  BARNARD, 
Mnmr~Str«»t,  Loud**, 
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